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Henry Ford II and Ernest R. Breech jointly revamped an auto empire (page 92) 
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Textiles are emphasizing color 
today, and textile men rely on 
products from TENNESSEE to 
help them get the bright fast 
colors that are so popular. SBZ 
compound from TENNESSEE is 
used in the dyeing process for 
Dacron to give better dye ex- 
haustion from the bath and faster 
colors... TENNESSEE supplies 
Acetic Acid for neutralizing and 
treating fabrics preparatory to 
dyeing... TENNESSEE’s Benz- 
aldehyde and Benzoic Acid are 
used as intermediates in the 


manufacture of dyes 


TENNESSEE’s role in textiles 
actually goes right back to the 
cotton fields where Sulpha 

Ammonia helps the cotton get its 
start, and TENNESSEE’s Benzene 
Hexachloride in dust and spray 
formulations protects the cotton 


from the Boll Weevi! 


The textile industry is a good cus- 
tomerof Tennessee Products,as is 
key industry everywhere. That's 
why TENNESSEE is known as an 


industry serving all industry 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


ation 


TENNE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 





FIRST IN RUBBER 


From $10 to 10 cents a day— 
what can better rubber do for you? 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


— pictures are of identical drives 
in the same plant. At left are ordi- 
nary V belts. Tension made them stretch 
out of shape so fast that $75 of belts 
only lasted 7 days—over $10 a day. 
Then B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were tried. They've iosand oan? dans, but 
more than two years! B. F. Goodrich 
tumbled belt costs from $10 a day 
to 10¢! 

Other B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are making important savings in hun- 
dreds of places. For instance, BFG 
has developed a radically new convey- 
or belt, called Griptop, that can carry 
packages, crates, all sorts of things, at 
steep angles never possible before, and 
so make substantial savings in space, 
equipment costs and time. 

Sullanother example is B. F Goodrich 


Armorite, a special rubber so tough 
it handles rocks, gravel, other things 
that wear right through steel. Used 
as chute lining in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, Armorite is still in “service after 
5 years while the steel plates previously 
used had to be replaced 2 and 3 times 
a year. 

Outlasting other rubber, other mate- 
rials by many times, is nothing un- 
usual for products improved by B. F. 
Goodrich research. The cord conveyor 
belt which can last 10 times longer is 
an example of this. And the Burstproof 
steam hose that protects workers from 
scalding and injury makes a saving in 
safety as well as money. To find out 
more about B. F. Goodrich money- 
saving improvements and what they 
can do for you, send the coupon now 


for free facts on those rubber products 
you use, 


| The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. M-56, Akron 18, Ohio 
lam infest in the products checked below 
Ov ts 0) Rubber linings for tanks 
0) Other belts (name type 
0 Hose (name type 
0 Other rubber products (name type 
| O) Send information by mail 
| OD) Have a BPG distributor see me 


| Name_ 
| Company 
| Regenesis 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





NEW 4-MILE LONG CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE... 
— : : linking eastern and western shores of Maryland, uses 
high strength low alloy steel containing nickel to save 
weight and resist corrosion and wear. 
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How a metal that protects bridge supports 


may fortify your products 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


How to protect concrete piers from abra- 
sion, ice damage... erosion by currents and 
debris... posed a perplexing problem for the 
builders of this bridge. 


First, because it called for a metal with 
resistance to corrosion, in addition to good 
impact strength and resistance to abrasion. 


And second, because it required this com- 
bination of properties at moderate cost. 


The answer? Pier protection plates made 
from BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY’S “May- 
ari R”...a high strength low alloy steel con- 
taining nickel. 


High strength low alloy steels containing 
nickel, such as ““Mayari R’”’, not only resist 
corrosion, but provide superior mechanical 
properties that are well adapted to stressed 
components of bridges and similar structures 
where weight saving is advantageous. In fact, 
thin light sections of these lean nickel alloyed 


steels provide the same strength as thicker, 
heavier sections of plain carbon steel. 


Where weight saving, corrosion- resistance 
and dependable strength properties are 
prime requisites, high strength nickel alloyed 
steels may be of considerable help in improv- 
ing your products. 


To assist manufacturers and engineers to 
find practical solutions for their metal prob- 
lems, we offer counsel and data based on 
years of specialized experience in the fabri- 
cation, treatment, properties and perform- 
ance of alloys containing nickel. Send us de- 
tails of your problems for our suggestions. 


At the present time, nickel is available for 
end uses in defense and defense supporting 
industries. The remainder of the supply is 
available for some civil- 
ianapplications and gov- _ 
ernmental stockpiling. — 


67 Wall Street 
New York 5S, N.Y. 
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HOW STARS ARE REALLY BORN. Thicy aren’t!! 
They just grow and grow and grow. Astron- 
omers say that pieces of dust floating in space 
unite with other pieces, keep growing bigger 
and bigger until they form a protostar — 
a baby star! 





LOCOMOTIVES LOVE ‘EM! Dicse! lox omotives 
run better, last longer when they're equipped 
with Air-Maze oil-bath filters on engine air 
intakes. They are typical of the many types 
developed by Air-Maze for specific industries, 


MUM’'S THE WORD! 

Air rushing through 

engine and compres- 

sor intakes often sets 

up disturbing sound 
waves. Air-Maze filter silencers muffle the 
noise, help employees work better, keep the 
neighbors happy. 





| WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE crigines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 

| filter engineered to serve you better, Repre- 
sentatives in all princi yal cities, or write 

| Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AIRMAZEB 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
Oil SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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THIS NEW FOX RIVER PAPER speeds up your business, cuts costs... 





now you machine-copy anything in your office without errors... 
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LIGHT PASSING Cotton-Fiber Paper for all your 
regular business stationery ... from it you can 
make exact duplicates of Writing, Drawing, Type- 
writing, Printing . . . right in your own office 
« « « with a diazo-type machine! 








Costly copying of letters and other business material — by typewriting or by hand 
— is absolutely licked! 














Now, by machine — in only seconds — you make clear, errorless facsimiles of any- 
thing typewritten, handwritten, drawn, or printed— any quantity you want — at 
a cost of about 1!4¢ each! 


S- —e No stencils to cut, no proofreading. Make copies DIRECT 
<_< from your original letters, orders, drawings, etc. 


S=— Ist — Just standardize your letterheads and 3rd — Choose FOX RIVER light-passing 
: office forms on FOX RIVER light- bonds of regular weight for such 












weight translucent bond and other uses as letterheads, invoices, and 
FOX RIVER light-passing bonds in other outgoing mail where quan- 
regular weights. tity copying is not required 
po sea iteenteas 2nd — Choose translucent bond for every- 4th — Equip your office with one of the 
; thing where you need sharpest copies several makes of diazo-type machines 
Appleton, Wisconsin in quantities at highest speeds (such . . . feed in “originals” on FOX 
Papers for pny as production, accounting, purchasing RIVER translucent or other FOX 
a FOX RIVER and shipping forms, order blanks, RIVER light-passing bonds of regu- 
is the country's largest etc.) High transparency, coupled lar weight . . . watch errorless low- 
single producer of with the characteristic smoothness cost copies pour out! 


direct-print and 


blueprint papers and strength of cotton-fiber, make 


FOX RIVER translucent bond ideal 
for the speedy running and ge-running 
of hundreds of clear copie¥. 












Free Kit! See samples of Fox River translucent bond originals, showing the scope of 
diazo-type machine-copying of printing, typing, handwriting, and drawing. Post yourself 
on the sensational savings you make, in time and money. See the even texture of this 
famous paper, its uniform translucency, its strength for constant filing and re-use in the 
making of copies. Send for this valuable Fox River free kit today. 





FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


401 S. APPLETON STREET, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 








Makers of Fine Papers for business, social, and advertising use..since 1883 


What ae Elm is to snapshots 


FOX RIVER translucent bond is to making 


copies iim of anything for you! 


; nds 
in & Se 
An ee poo ir’ (5 ¢ each 


.... produced on direct-print machines such as Bruning, Ozalid, 
Paragon-Revolute, and Pease. Look under “Duplicating Machines” 
in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory. 
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‘Could 166 Westinghouse Elevators 
Lift Half The People 
In The World? 


_ They can and have! Since 1932, 166 Westinghouse elevators in 

, Rockefeller Center have ¢arrjed over ONE BILLION passengers 
. or about half the population of the world! And, 8 of these 

elevators are still the world’s fastest . . . travelling from 


the first floor to the 65th in 37 seconds. 


Westinghouse elevator-engineering produced this world famous 
installation. This same progressive thinking is incorporated in 
Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center where today’s ultra-modern 
Selectomatic elevators with Synchro-Glide have been installed to 


give the most efficient service possible. 


Red and green—up-peak, down-peak and in between, Selectomatic 
balances the complete traffic pattern—instantly and automatically 
its electric brain matches the movement of the cars with the size of 
the demand. This puts cars where they’re needed, when they’re 


needed —cuts floor-to-floor time to the minimum. 


So, if you’re planning a modernization or a new building program 
it will pay you to learn all about Selectomatic. Test-ride our 
equipment and see for yourself the speed and efficiency of 
Westinghouse Selectomatic. Call our local office for the 


name of a nearby installation. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS «+ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ws Westinghouse 


5-89659 





GET YOUR 


Anything from pipe to pretzels, Baltimore Stevedor- MATERIALS 
ing finds Towmotor more than equal to the task, HANDLING 


The Big Cinch... 


FIRST HAND! 
Little inch or big one, any job’s a lead pipe cinch for Towmotor—as your 
man in charge of materials handling will tell you. He’s got some power- 
fully good reasons, too, like TowmoTorque, the new automatic drive 
that eliminates shifting, so operators can get more work done, And 
Power Steering that reduces driver fatigue and raises efficiency, And new 
Cushioned Power Diesels that outdo, outlast, and cut fuel costs in half. 
And many other time and money-saving features you'll want to know 
about. So don’t sacrifice Towmotor performance for peanuts. Send today 
for booklet describing TowmoTorque and Power Steering. TowMOTOR 
CorPoRATION, Div. 206, 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 





READERS REPORT 


Unfaithful Stewards 
Dear Sir: 


I have read with great interest the 
letter from Mrs. Hugh S. Sauer of Okla- 
homa City {BW—May2’53,p10| com 
menting on your article, Not Enough 
Salesmen for a Hard Sell {BW —Mar. 
14°53,p 136}. 

. . « Mrs. Sauer has made a most ex- 
cellent analysis of a too large percentage 
of salesmen today. . 

We employ approximately 80 sales 
men. In spite of the fact that average 
earnings of these men are from $800 to 
$1,200 per year more than salaries paid 
by our competitors, and that these men 
enjoy the fringe benefits of hospitaliza 
tion and group insurance which is 50% 
paid for by the company, and of a re- 
tirement pension at the age of 65 based 
on 30% of annual earnings—premiums 
on which are entirely paid for by the 
company—we find a surprising lack of 
appreciation on the part of many of our 
employees. 

In the sales department, our greatest 
turnover is caused by the faking of re- 
ports and, to a lesser extent, orders. 
. . . We wonder what the condition is 
with companies who do not require 
reports from salesmen or who do not 
check reports from their salesmen 

A. W. RAMSEY 
PRESIDENT 
TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


One dappy Family 


Dear Sir: 

If our company is to be confused with 
any other concern, or if the fruits of our 
researchers are going to be mistakenly 
credited to anyone else, we are just as 
happy that the people so credited be 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, as was 
the case in your issue of May 9 

But the survey of employment pros 
pects and employment problems of 
older workers, quoted on page 178 in 
your May 9 number, was conducted by 
the undersigned department of North- 
western National Life, of Minneapolis, 
with the cooperation of some 125 pub- 
lic and private employment agencies 
scattered from coast to coast 

W. C. KILBouRNE 
MANAGER 
FAMILY ECONOMICS BUREAU 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFI 
INSURANCE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ad Men Take Notice 


Dear Sir: 
As you point out in a recent edition, 
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HOW AIR TOOLS CUT COSTS IN A FURNITURE FACTORY 


AN APPLICATION OF KELLER AIR TOOLS 


This workman attaches 
the hinges under gate-leg ta- 
bles just as workmen do in 
dozens of other furniture fac- 
tories ... except that he does 
it quicker, easier, and with 
less effort by using Keller 
Pneumatic Tools. 


Throughout the factory 
where he works, there are 
scores of Keller Air Drills and 
Keller Air Screw Drivers to 


speed up the output of fine 
furniture— use this manu- 
facturer learned several years 
ago that the light weight and 
balance of Keller Tools makes 
the work go faster with less 
fatigue. 


Keller Tools in this plant 
have set an enviable service 
record. Some of them have 
been in use more than five 
years...most of them three 


years or longer... and during 
all this time maintenance 
costs have been “practically 
nil’’ on all these tools. 


Whatever materials you 
work with (wood, iron, steel, 
aluminum, plastic) and what- 
ever you do to them (drilling, 
grinding, hoisting, riveting, 
screw driving) it will pay you 
to investigate the potential of 
Keller Air Tools for making 
hard jobs easy and reducing 
manufacturing costs. 


K is, chit Toole Lngintleed Co tndudley 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS «© AIR HOISTS © AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 





Copy Any Size Office Form 
in Seconds with COAYALEXY 


Copy anything typed, printed, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper 
with this desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX. Get error-free, ready-to-use, black- 
on-white diazotype copies of any office form — big accounting worksheet or 
small memo. You can also copy opaque originals, using exclusive Bruning 
Reflex Film. Copyflex works on standard 115-volt a-c power line; requires no 
exhausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils. Five-minute instruction makes 


anyone an operator 
less than 2¢ per sq. ft. 


Average copying costs — including all charges — tota! 


COPYFLEX Recovers “Lost” Discounts, Speeds 
Vital Reports for Leading Department Stores 


Duplicating and checking invoices for furniture and appliances 
bought by a big East Coast department store* took so long that the store 
was losing money; it was failing to make payments within the allow- 
able 10-day discount period. Now Bruning Copyflex “engineered 
paperwork” has reduced these “discount losses” by 90% . A Copyflex 
duplicates 98 percent of invoices received, turning out as many as | ,000 
copies a day. Cost — including all charges — 2¢ per invoice. 


Another department store® saves 
time and money by using Copyflex for 
daily flash sales reports, profit state- 
ments, open-to-buy reports and other 
urgently needed figures. Top manage- 
ment receives reports within the hour. 

Everywhere companies large and 
small are slashing copying costs by en- 
gineering their paperwork with Bruning 
Copyfliex. Now is the time to start your 


(BRUNING ) 


Today's Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 


own efficiency program. Send coupon 
today for the full story on Copyflex — 
the modern way to speed office 
paperwork. 

*Name on request. 


| CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Dept. B63 
4700 Montrose Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 


) Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14 
C) Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in 


es _... paperwork. 


Company 
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[BW—May2’53,p48| for some time ad- 
vertising men had been espousing a 
theory about increased advertising being 
the solution to the business recession 
and depression. . . . 

I can see good advertising creating 
desire, and maybe if the desire is great 
enough advertising even might have 
some effect on willingness to buy 

The problem of business recession 
and depression is a serious and complex 
one. The so-called “advertising cure-all” 
tonic certainly seems to oversimplify 
the problem and its solution 

Avsert D. Harttis 
CONTROLLER 
ROBERT E. HATTIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Capital Idea 


Dear Sir: 

In your May 9 issue (page 152) in 
the article describing our client, the 
Mennen Co., its trade-mark ‘Skin 
Bracer” appears in ordinary type. . . . 
It would be much appreciated by the 
Mennen Co. if you would publish a 
line to the effect that “Skin Bracer’’ is 
a trade-mark for after shay lotion of 
the Mennen Co., and should have been 
printed with initial caps in the May 9 
ue... 

Joun B, CunincHAM 
DAVIS, HOXIE & FAITHFULI 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Free Trade in Peril 


Dear Sir: 

The article in the issue of Mav 16 
entitled: United Nations Strikes at Car- 
tels (page 158) has just come to my 
attention. 

Because 
gain a somewhat favorable imp 
of the need for an internatior 
trust division of the U.N., T ar 
ing a statement of Feb. 28 on the sub- 
ject (see excerpts below). As it stands 
proposed measures clearly 
against American business a1 
munity to the Soviets and 
industries. 

Only privately-owned busi 
subject to investigations a 
The Communist and Social 
activities will continue wit 
cartel operation. 

(“. . . None of the mer 
ments of ECOSOC (Uni 
Economic and Social ¢ 
more than lipservice to th 
unrestricted competition 
nationalization, planned ec« 
ernment monopoly and go\ 
terprise. Complaint agait 
practices in these conditior 
tablish unrestricted internat 
It can only extinguish th 
of private initiative by 
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Neatest packaging trick 
of the year 


“TOOKS LIKE MAGIC,” said the manufacturer. “But 
how can PLIOFILM cut my packaging expense? 
What does it cost per pound?” 


“Per pound? That’s old-fashioned talk,” said the 
G.PE.—Goodyear Packaging Engineer. “With 
PLIOFILM, we can give your product superior pro- 
tection, and quote you a lower price per individual 
package. The fact is, PLIOFILM is the cheapest trans- 
parent wrap on the market today per square inch 
of protection. 


**Here’s the economics of it. First, because of 
PLIOFILM’s great strength, a single wrap may be all 
you'll need. PLioriLm frequently eliminates the 
necessity for a protective outer carton — saves space, 
cuts shipping costs. And because it is difficult to 
puncture, it eliminates costly rewraps later on. 


GOooD, hp 


FILM 


“But aside from the fact that you get more permanent 
wrapping per square foot of PLIOFILM — it pays its 
way in lasting protection against product soilage, 
spoilage and shrinkage.” 


“H-m-m,” said the manufacturer. “I'll have our men 
check PLIOFILM’s exact cost per package. From here, 
it sounds like a ‘gift’ wrap.’ 

Result: Another new user of PLioriLm — the time- 
proved Goodyear packaging material that costs less 
per package because it yields more protection per 
pound. 

How about your product? How much would it cost 
per package to wrap in PLIOFILM? Call in the G.P.E. 
—you can reach him by writing or wiring: 


Goodyear, Pliofilm Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Good things 


= 


3-way protection against air, moisture, liquids 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company. Akron 


Or 
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Now You Can 


Build Soles Before 


Investing in New Plant & Facilities 


Well 


Design it... 


Some typical designs assisted to perfection by Taft-Peirce 
engineers — a silent typewriter, a motorcycle engine, adding 
machines, watch-part profiling machines, countless machine 
tools and smaller mechanisms. 


Tool it... 


Several large corporations rely exclusively on the Taft-Peirce 
Toolroom for tool design and manufacture. 


Make it... 


1500 machine tools . . . 450,000 square feet of plant — provide 
the facilities for anything from a single simple part to thousands 
of complex units. 


Test it... 


A separate production line may be set up in sequence operation 
from design through assembly, test, and final inspection. 


me 

Ship if... 

Taft-Peirce offers you all or any part of these services. Have 
the full facts at your fingertips — write for the 92 page illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 1 





against privately owned commercial 
enterprise. 

“Some of the member nations en- 
courage international cartels, others do 
nothing about them or control, or reg- 
ister them. Only the United States 
consistently suppresses cartels. Conse- 
quently there is no need for added in- 
ternational contro] of American busi- 
ness by other nations under the disguise 
of cartel busting. . . .” 

Kart ErTINGER 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Such Is Fame 
Dear Sir: 

I was much interested in your article 
on the tubeless tire {Goodrich Makes 
Up Its Mind—BW—May16'53,p140), 
but the item which most concerns me 
is the easy consignment of its inventor 
to anonymity—“a young engineer.” 

One of the rewards of any profes- 
sional person is public recognition for 
and appreciation of the unusual achieve- 
ment. . ks 

A number of companies seem to have 
made serious efforts to give due credit 
to the achievements of their scientific 
personnel—-among these Parke, Davis 
&f Merck... . 

Freperick T. Rust 
ORINDA, CALIF. 


¢ You're right. Frank Herzegh (the 
young engineer mentione n our story ) 
does merit consideration. He led the 
work at B. F. Goodrich Co. with the 
assistance of other young engineers. 
Many of the patents are in his name. 


But for a Rainy Day 
Dear Sir: 

We have noted with interest vour 
item titled Banks Pay a Premium To 
“Investment” Savers |[B\W—Mavy16’53, 
p128|. In the artick u state that 
24% is the highest rate an insured bawk 
may pay under Federal regulations. 
This has been the claim of our friends, 
The Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Co. and Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Co. in their advertising and 
promotion materials 

We suggest that if u will check 
with those banks you will find that this 
claim is correct as to commercial banks 
but it does not apply to mutual savings 
banks. 

Francis B. Nimick, JR. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
THE DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


e Correct. Somehow, the word ‘‘com- 
mercial” got dropped newhcre along 
the proofreading lin 
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Men folks worked from sun to sun... but Mother’s 
work was never done...in the 90's. Wash days added 
to her burden... she spent many hours toiling near a 
hot, kitchen stove. 

The electric motor has worked miracles to relieve man- 
kind of time-consumirr laborious tasks and provide for 
the living standard: \.. enjoy today. 

Emerson-Electric is recognized as a leader in producing 
motors which power a long list of MODERN home 


MODERN LIVING ts powerep 
WITH ELECTRIC MOTORS 








x 
Ja) HERMETIC 


MOTORS 
Ye to 20 H. P. 


appliances. To name just a few: automatic washers, iron- 
ers, dryers, refrigerators, freezers,oil burners and stokers. 


Founded more than half a century ago, Emerson-Eleciric 
builds dependable, efficient motors for use in appliances 
and equipment for the home, on the farm, in business 
and in industry. Your inquiry is invited on the complete 
Emerson-Electric motor line, in horsepower ratings from 
1/20 to 5. THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
St. Louis 21, Me. 

















LEADERS 





We offer manufacturers of hermeti- 
cally sealed units a broad background 
of —— experience in her- 
metic motor design. We also have 
unequalled facilities for the produc- 
tion of hermetic motor parts. Co- 
prong 3 engineering service avail- 
able without charge. Write for 
Bulletin No. 913 








MOTORS + FANS 


IN THE FAN AND MOTOR 


es ELECTRIC 


—— eel 











APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 


Your son will be twice as well off 


as you are. IF-— 


oR 40 years Americans have averaged 3% 
F greater real wages a year—that is, we can 
buy 39 more of what we want this year than 
last. That means we double our standard of liv- 
ing about every 30 years. 

More and better machines have made it pos- 
sible—have made you able to produce more and 


so have more. 


But there are people who say to young men, 
“Don’t work so hard, don’t work yourself out 
of a job, don’t turn out more than the shop aver- 
age.” If today’s young men listen to that advice, 
they will keep costs and prices high, and will 
not let themselves benefit by the steady improve- 
ment in machines. 

You can’t legislate opportunity; you have to 
earn it, 


Source: Tide Magazine 


‘tu WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Dishes washed sparkling 
clean with Renex 
detergents 
Automatic dishwashing com- 
pounds leave dishes sparkling 
when Renex detergents are 
used in the cleaning formula. 
Renex adds a lot of cleaning 
power at low cost, minimizes 
foam that hinders cleaning 
action. 


When the 
eye must 
vote “aye” 


CALL ON ATLAS 


Bright, shining appearance makes the 
cash register ring. Atlas chemicals, 
finishes and activated carbons add 
eye appeal and sales appeal to many 
products ... maybe to yours... even 
though they themselves may not 

be visible in the final product. We'll 
be glad to offer technical 

assistance in your specific problem. 


Serving Industry 
Through Chemistry 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Hexahydric Alcohols + Surface Active Agents 
industrial Explosives «+ Industrial Finishes 
Laundry Covers « Acids + Activated Carbons 





There Ought 
to bea 
LAW... 


Over the years eye injury costs at your plant 
will follow the LAW OF AVERAGES unless an 
adequate eye protection program is installed. 

Eye injuries cost industry more than $5 per 
employed worker per year with compensation 
averaging nearly $400" per injured man. (If 
your company’s eye accident costs have been less, with- 
out a formal eye protection program, you have been 
fortunate—so far.) Eye accidents also cost $5 in lost 
productive time every second the clock ticks—time 
you, your customers and tae nation can ill afford. 

Put a comfortable AO Safety Goggle on every ex- 
posed worker and you can prevent 98% of these acci- 
dents at very little cost. Act today—it may be later 
than you think. Ask an AO Safety Representative. 
Or write American Optical Company, 516 Vision Park, 
for free booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” It tells 
how AO’s Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, in- 
creases production, decreases accidents. 





American @& Optical 


AFETY PR 
* Estimate 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


PAGE 17 


We may look back at the business curve, some months from now, 
and say: “Look what the Korean truce did to us.” 


But we won't be altogether justified. If there is a slide, as seems 
possible, it has been in the making for some time. 


The truce can trigger it, but it’s more of an alibi than a cause. 
. 
Here’s a contradiction that’s worth pondering for a moment: 


Business activity has sagged ever so slightly even though three of 
our most dynamic industries—autos, construction, and capital equipment— 
are running at or near record levels. 


And why is that? We’re in another “rolling adjustment.” 
+ 


Even with consumer demand at record levels, numerous industries 
have had to cut back production. 


They’re taking their lumps while business generally is good. This 
type of rolling adjustment has become very familiar since World War II. 


Yet these questions remain: Will this be cleaned up before some big 
industries join the downturn? Will employment remain high and con- 
sumer income keep on rising, ready to power a new pickup? 


Some business indicators look better than could have been hoped. 


Construction is still setting records—and the building of industrial 
structures refuses to fall off as generally predicted. 


Business spending on machines and fixtures is off to new records. 
a 
Government financed industrial building, which now amounts to 40% 
of factory outlays, continues to run ahead of a year ago. 


Privately financed new-plant construction, after lagging a little, pulled 
ahead of 1952 in May. 

Now these are just the structures, They still have to be equipped. 
That promises strong demand for producers’ goods—machines, materials 
handling equipment, components—for months to come. 


e 
Business’ own estimates of its outlays for new plant and equipment, 
as so often has been the case, continue to be revised upward. 


This year’s third quarter now promises to be the biggest on record 
(page 27). Outlays, at an annual rate close to $29-billion, will be nearly 
13% ahead of the third quarter last year. 


Moreover, equipping the new plants now being built should prevent 
much of a downturn in these figures until well into next year. 


Residential building may pull down the construction totals before the 
year is out, but there’s no sign of a slump so far. Value of work put in 
place on new dwelling units in May was 8¥,% over a year ago; that’s 
about in line with the gains in earlier months. 

> 


Auto sales and steel wage negotiations will be focal points in the 
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business picture for the next few weeks—and each will have a great deal of 
bearing on the other. 


How autos sell will have a good deal to do with demand for steel, 
and the wage talks (with the implicit, though remote, strike threat) will 
determine the supply. 


Orders for this basic metal continue to pile up. Mill backlogs for third 
quarter are bulging. But it remains to be seen if a lot of the buying isn’t 
simply to beat the price rise. 

2 


Inventory figures certainly indicate better steel supply. 


It’s hard to account for the inventory rise unless steel users (1) have 
been able to increase and balance their stocks, or (2) have put steel into 
end products that haven't yet been sold. 


In either event, the demand peak should be very near at hand. 


A Korean cease-fire isn’t expected to change military demand for steel 
much. Yet even a tiny dip could make a difference in this market. Iron 
Age estimates the present military take at 12% of supply. 


The farmer’s share is the one weak spot in personal income—and 
farm equipment sales aren’t too robust (cutting steel demand a bit). 


Yet the drop in demand for implements isn’t solely due to lower income. 
Farmers are still well enough off to afford what they need. 


Some slump was inevitable. After the postwar boom, the farm market 
was bound to relapse one day into a replacement affair. 
* 
Gains in wage earners’ incomes are the backbone of today’s high 
expenditures by consumers (borrowed money notwithstanding). 


Total personal income is up a little less than $20-billion a year—and 
$18-billion of the gain is in wage-and-salary payments. 


Farm income is running nearly a billion dollars under a year ago, while 
interest and dividends show only a very slight improvement. 


Employment may not have been rising this year the way it usually 
does, but of one thing you may be sure: Employables who aren’t working 
don’t much care. 


Some people who might look unemployed to you and me have just gone 
fishing. They aren’t seeking work, so they aren’t called unemployed. 


Among the regularly employed, a bare minimum are out of work. Those 
drawing unemployment compensation actually total less than a million. 
That, by past comparisons, is pretty close to rock bottom. 


Job opportunities being what they are, the only present threat to 
workers’ income seems to be isolated layoffs and loss of overtime. 


Manufacturers are talking about reducing costs by cutting overtime. 
And there have been layoffs in a few lines. 

So far, though, these don’t show up in available figures. Perhaps this 
is because the figures come in late. Then, again, maybe it’s because there 
is more talk than fact in the situation to date. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 13, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Special 
Steels 

for 
Armament 
for 
Industry 
for the 
Home 


Spectacular Beginning 


of a SPECTACULAR STEEL 


An electric furnace puts on a terrific show when we drop 
in a Charge (as above) but it’s only indicative of the great 
performance the steel will give later in service. For the 

are the high-alloy stcels, stars of the metal world .. . 
the steels that give you so much more than they cost in 
resisting Corrosion, heat, wear or great stressor in 
providing special electrical properties. @ They can help 
you Cut costs, improve quality, or add sales appeal. Let's 
get together on it. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


If sheep grew green or cotton grew yellow, if silkworms could spin 
threads of azure blue, then nature might rival man in the produc- 
tion of colored textile fibers. For now man has captured the colors 
of the rainbow, mixed them with liquid acetate, and spun a fiber 
with the color sealed in. Such a fiber is Chromspun, Eastman’'s new 
acetate that’s color-locked against light*, atmospheric fumes, 


perspiration, washing, dry cleaning, and crocking. 


Using only the most stable coloring agents selected from thou- 
sands tested, Chromspun has set a standard of over-all color fast- 


ness heretofore unequalled by any other textile coloring method. 


Chromspun weaves into fabrics that are easy to clean, quick 
drying, resistant to wrinkling and at the same time, look and feel 
luxurious. Never before have all the advantages offered by 
Chromspun been available at prices within the reach of many. 

Chromspun is a great textile success—a success based on 
Eastman know-how in chemical products for many industries. 


Whatever your field, this know-how is yours for the asking. 


*All Chromspun colors have passed Class L6, AATCC Tests for light fastness 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY. Kingsport. Tennessee —a division of EASTMAN KODAK Ci 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





f1923-25=100 


240 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)......... soeee 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U_S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... . , 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, oe obs Yeu di 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 
WE, SI IRR dg 554 v5 5-09-94 842 4d A OEP w hs 6 céeuwesalenn 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)................eeeeeeee ovcces . 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

* Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Housing starts (in thousands) 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


Pere eT Cer Tee May 


* Preliminary, week ended June 6, 1953. + Revised, & Date for Latest Week"’ 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. +E stimate 
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Preceding 
Weel 


+257.2 


+2246 

136,157 +125,868 
$49,255 $45,496 
5,096 7,956 
6,409 6,356 
1,605 +1,464 


75 

56 
None 
217 


415.5 419.2 
$6.8 87.3 
89.1 89.5 
136.6 +136.6 

$39.87  +$38.87 
29.985¢ 29.995¢ 
$2.21 $2.25 
33.12¢ 33.1le 
$2.12 $2.12 


53,708 53,889 
75,981 75,879 
22,690 22,836 
29,144 28,775 

25,308 


Latest 
Month 


61.7 

1.3 
109.8 
107.0 
$283.1 
$18.9 
$10,222 
$20,477 


1923-25=100 


197.3 
3.76% 
24% 


53,352 
76,238 
23,139 
29,185 
25,443 


Preceding 
Month 


61.2 
1.6 
109.4 
110.0 
$282.8 
$19.5 
$10,181 
$21,227 


254 
128,807 
$44,151 

7.005 
6,081 


1,555 


435.3 
98.8 
95.i) 
124.5 
$42.00 
24.5006 
$2.40 
40.53¢ 
$2.05 


53,214 
74,65" 
20,591 
32.359 
24,079 


Year 

Ago 
61.2 
1.6 
111.6 
109.6 
$262.5 
$19.6 
$9,997 
$21,500 


on each series on request 


240 


210 


180 


150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


1445820 
++72,036 
++9 299 
1+49,879 

23,883 


1946 
Average 


$9,791 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


STRATEGY FOR A COLD PEACE. Truce in Korea ing” process will 
sources 





multiply nuclear 
will bring some strange, new problems for business 


and government OVERHAULING THE TAX LAWS. House com- 


mittee tackles biggest tax reshuffle and _ re- 


EXPANSION GOES RIGHT ON. Industry spending 
may hit new high, not drop as predicted....p. 27 


WHEN BLUE-BLOODED HEREFORDS STAND FOR 
AUCTION, the air is tense, the rivalry keen, and 
bulls move at $10,000 per 


POWER CONTRACTS that the governmment is 
negotiating reopen the door for private com- 
panies 


MORE ENERGY FROM THE ATOM. New “breed- Business Briefs 





ING. Grinding wheel makers try to 
clarify catalog muddle p. 54 


PRICE CUTS SWEEP APPLIANCES. 
Demand is good, but supply ex- 
ceeds it 


THE MARKETS: 


RISING RATES BEGIN PINCHING 
BORROWERS. Company treasurers 


show increasing concern p. 170 


PRODUCTION: 


TRYING OUT PREFAB METHODS 
ON FURNITURE. Kroehler breaks 
with hand-craft tradition p. 132 


A MILESTONE FOR CHEMICALS? 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


BATTLE FOR A KEY U. S. MARKET. 
Swiss firm invades electrical power 
OD a cdeea ....p. 148 


SOVIETS TIGHTEN CZECH LEASH. 
Currency reform squeezes peasants 
GE WOT si ck i tiscovexnes p. 154 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 


COMMODITIES: 


U.S. CANADIAN CONTRACT 
MEANS MORE ALUMINUM. Al!coa 
and Kaiser make a deal that will 
mesh the industries of the two 
Peer ry Te Ter rere ee p. 128 


COMPANIES: 











Its davs are numbered, but Congress 
plans .or a new agency...... p. 118 


LABOR: 


CLARK EQUIPMENT: BETTING ON 
GROWTH. What's behind its pur- 
chase of Ross Carrier p. 82 
OLD DOGS CAN learn new tricks. 
Century-old industrial belt maker 
catches on with toys p. 84 


TOP GOAL OF FORD'S NEW MAN. 
AGEMENT: TO OUTSELL CHEVRO- 
LET (cover). With a tightened and 
strengthened organization, Ford is 
starting a drive for first place. .p. 92 


FINANCE: 


THE BANKS ARE FROZEN IN. But 
drop in governments didn't hurt 
banks so much as some think. .p. 66 


BANK MOVING DAY: NOT A 
BANDIT IN SIGHT. Move is well 
advertised and well guarded. .p. 72 


YOU PAY LESS stock transfer tax 
on low-par stock, so many firms with 
no-par are shifting............ p. 78 


GOVERNMENT: 


CAN THE REPUBLICANS GET BET- 
TER FIGURES? New team is giving 
U. S. statistics a hard look p. 112 


FINDING A SUCCESSOR FOR RFC. 


AFL, CIO SIGN NO-RAID AGREE- 
MENT. Pact could be first step to- 
ward eventual merger. . p. 162 


WORRY AGENDA. Guaranteed. an- 
nual wage goes from problem to 
RemGache Sage... ..... 65.55. p. 164 
PATTERN PROTESTS. Both union 
and scme employers are trying to 
skirt GM-Ford terms, but the pattern 
seems firm in Detroit........p. 166 
ILWU: SOFTER OR CAGIER? Hawai- 

. 167 


MANAGEMENT: 


MENDING A COMPANY'S PUBLIC 
FENCES. Money raising is basically 
a public relations job. ...p. 41 
HOW RESEARCH LEADS TO TOP. 
San Antonio's three institutes nur- 
ture inventors eS 
TH=E PATTERN: INDUSTRY IS OPEN- 
ING ITS EYES TO TV......... p. 48 


MARKETING: 


SELLING TO THE BRITISH MIDDLE 
CLASS. Marks & Spencer aims at 
England's upgraded lower-income 
i cciveae wah tetra eves x coe- > dnd p. 50 


SIMPLIFYING INDUSTRIAL PRIC- 


Du Pont builds world’s largest syn- 
thesis gas plant....... p. 138 


MOVE OVER, STEEL. Plastics set- 
thes in steel-dominated pump and 
valve, field... p. 141 


“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT" IN 
SUBURBAN BALTIMORE? Western 
Union speeds up telegraph service 
with mobile receivers p. 142 


NEW PRODUCTS aia 


REGIONS: 


MOBILE: INDUSTRY SPRINGS UP 
ACROSS THE BAY. New industries 
Pe GE ONS GY: 055s. we 


RESEARCH: 


EITEL: INDEPENDENCE IS THE KEY 
TO RESEARCH. German scientist sets 
up shop in Toledo p. 120 


LABS THAT CAN BE TAILORED. 
Movable walls, multiple outlets make 
research building flexible p. 126 


TAXES: 


THE EFFECTS CANCEL OUT—SO 
FAR. Experts report on effects of 
taxation on investors. p. 104 
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Like every captain and owner concerned with cutting 
operating costs to the bone, Captain McCabe is thor- 
oughly “sold” on the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot. 
“From my many years of experience on both naval and 
commercial vessels, I sincerely believe the Magnetic 
Compass Pilot to be the BEST for boats in the Tuna 
Fishing Fleet. The Western Ace is the second fishing boat 
on which I have had the pleasure of having this depend- 
able automatic steering equipment. I certainly recom- 
mend this pilot to all boats of this type.” 


Strong praise? Certainly, 
but this is what prompts it: 


@ When the Western Ace heads for the fishing grounds, 
no miles are wasted in getting there. The Magnetic 
Compass Pilot holds a true course automatically — 
through the roughest weather and more accurately than 
a human helmsman. Both time and fuel are saved. 

@® And at the fishing grounds, the Magnetic Compass 
Pilot provides additional saving—by freeing more hands 
for fishing. With the portable remote controller Captain 
McCabe can set or change course swiftly from vantage 
points outside the wheelhouse while directing fishing 
operations. 


@ If you'd like to know more about the savings you can 
expect from a Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot aboard 
your fishing vessel, drop a line to our nearest District 
Office. You'll receive detailed information without 
obligation. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


C Pt GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 
BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 





“..its the BEST 
for boats 


of the Tuna 
Fishing Fieet.” 


SAYS RALPH McCABE, CAPTAIN, THE WESTERN ACE 





PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF INDIANA 
reports: “No ring trouble in the 
8 years we’ve been using Texaco 
Ursa Oil.” This perfect ring oper- 
ation has been achieved through- 
out continuous heavy use of the 
Company’s four 3600 h.p. Busch- 
Sulzer Diesels. 


eR ere yee 


WALLACE UNIVERSAi Dé 


AMEND FOR HYDRAU 


2. o Seem 2ac7-4i 


TEXAC( eae at 


MR. J. L. OSBURN, Superintendent of Equipment, Houston 
Transit Co., says: “We have used Texaco Marfak as a 
chassis lubricant for at least 20 years. So we speak from 


* experience when we say it’s tops.” 


MA. JIM ROBERTSON, Works Superintendent, “Wallace Welding 
& Mfg. Co. — makers of hydraulic equipment — says: “I have 
yet to see one of our units in which Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) 
has been used that wasn’t clean, free from rust and sludge 
with pump parts, piping controls all in A-1 condition... 
That’s why we put this plate on every unit .. .” 
HE above are three more examples of benefits enjoyed 
through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our 
One Purchase Agreement Plan can help achieve these same 
goals in every major field of industry and transportation. 
For details, call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Distribution 
Plants in the 48 States or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIML LUBRICANTS 
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@ A truce in Korea seems to be agreed on 


at last. 
for business and government. 


@ It won't be like other truces in U.S. history. 
Military spending, production will go right on. 


It will bring strange, new problems 


@ Advocates of budget cuts, at the same 
time, will find their hands strengthened. 


@ World tension will ease—but it will be a 


slow, dangerous process. For U.S. policy- 
makers, there are two great problems... 


|. Strategy for a Cold Peace 


As U.S. and Communist negotiators 
put the finishing touches on the Korean 
truce this week, a real thaw in the cold 
war scemed to be under wav. 

But U.S. policy-makers know the 
thaw will be a slow and dangerous 
process at best—more like the retreat ot 
a glacier than the melting of winter 
snows. The bitter South Korean oppo 
sition to the truce (page 159) is prob- 
ably an omen of the confusion and 
frustrations that lie ahead for the Eisen- 
hower Administration. You can be sure 
that the Communists will take full ad- 
vantage of all such differences in the 
Western camp. 
¢ Easing Up—A Korean truce, though, 
is sure to produce a much more fluid 
situation in world affairs than we have 
had since the cold war started. You will 
sce both sides maneuvering for new po- 
sitions in the big international confer- 
ences that are shaping up for the wecks 
ahead—the Bermuda meeting of the 
Western Big Three, slated for late this 
month or carly July; a political confer- 
cuce on Korea, due 90 davs after a truce; 
a probable top-level meeting with the 
Russians, likely to take place in Octo 
ber. 

There’s no reason to expect that any 
really important East-West agreements 
covering cither Asia or Europe will 
come out of this series of meetings. 
Nonetheless, the end result probably 
will be a less tense and quite different 
international atmosphere than we have 
known for the past five or six years. 
That’s what the new Sovict leaders 
seem to want, especially if they can get 
it without offering anything much be 
yond a Korean truce. 

But only very serious economic strains 
inside Russia, for which there’s no real 
evidence yet, would be likely to force 


Moscow into a real peace pact with the 
West. 

¢ Mission Accomplished—On _ the 
whole, the U.S. can regard the policy 
it has followed since the invasion of 
South Korea in June, 1950, as a success. 
The U.S. has achieved the aims for 
which it originally took up arms—to 
block unlimited Communist expansion 
by means of a limited war. In the proc- 
ess, the U.S. has mobilized its own 
military strength and that of Western 
Lurope enough to reestablish the bal- 
ance of power that was lost by hasty 
demobilization after World War II. 

‘True, Korea has paid off for the Chi- 
nese Reds. ‘The war has consolidated 
the Mao regime in mainland China 
and made the country a world power in 
its own right. But Communist China 
has paid a heavy economic price tor 
Korea. Unofficial British estimates put 
the total cost to Pcking at $7-billion to 
$5-billion beyond the normal defense 
budget. Compare this figure with an 
estimated national income for Red 
China of about $15-billion, and you 
can sce why Peking wants to end the 
Korean war. 

Russia, too, has paid a heavy cco- 
nomic price for Korea. ‘To supply Red 
China’s armies and at the same time 
beef up its own military strength, Rus- 
sia had to expand armament produc- 
tion far beyond its planned goals. ‘This 
shows up in the output of things like 
machine tools and tractors. For exam- 
ple, Soviet production of machine tools 
in 1952 was only 3% above 1951, 
whereas the average annual increase 
fiom 1946 to 1950 was 18%. 

Moscow has had to pay this price for 
a failure. The invasion of South Korea 
was planned as the first move in the 
conquest of Southeast Asia and ulti- 


mately Japan. With the Korean truce, 
Moscow is admitting it can no longer 
expand its empire by military means 
e World Thaw?—It’s harder to see 
where things lead from here. But clearly 
a truce in Korea will raise new hopes, 
especially in Western Europe, for a 
wider armistice that would bring the 
cold war to an end on all fronts. Even 
as the documents are being signed at 
Panmunjom, the pressure for a mecting 
with the Russians is rising in Western 
Europe. 
¢ Bermuda—The Bermuda meeting of 
Eisenhower, Churchill, and anew 
French premicr will give the Western 
powers a chance to get their 
straight before events move any further 
The central Bermuda 
will be whether to meet the Russians 
in Big Four talks and under what con 
ditions. Churchill will press hard fox 
such a meeting. ‘The French will side 
with him. But if Churchill tries to get 
Big Four talks ahead of the Korean 
litical conference, as he well might, 
paar is sure to balk. As a matter 
of fact, the U.S. President will do his 
best to stall off a 
Russians as long as he can, though ap 
parently he is reconciled to it as vis 
tually inevitable sometime this veas 
Eisenhower will concentrate 
ting a common front on German 
The U.S. is still sticking firmly to the 
idea of rearming West Germany within 
the European Defense Community 
And on this Kisenhower will get British 
support and—officially, at least—French 
agrecement—barring an unexpected So 
viet offer to withdraw completely from 
East Germany. 
e Far East—Bermuda will have to take 
up Far Eastern problems, of course 
And here Eisenhower will 
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hands full. For one thing, he will try 
to persuade the British and French to 
support the U.S. in blocking Red 
China’s admission to the United Na 
tions, or at least to agree that the 
question should be kept out of the 
Korean political conference. 

Then he'll have to handle a hot po 
tato that the French will toss at him. 
Paris wants the Korean truce negotia 
tions to be followed by U.S.-British- 
lrench negotiations with Red China, 
aimed at ending all Peking aid to 
the Indo-Chinese Communists. ‘The 
French will tell Eisenhower and 
Churchill flatly that they can’t con- 
tinue to carry the burden of the Indo 
China war. Either there must be a 
deal with Peking or clse the U.S. will 
have to finance at least 75% of the war 
costs (we pay 40% now), and other 
Western nations will have to contribute 
additionally. 

Thus, at Bermuda the U.S. is almost 
certain to drop a plan now being con- 
sidered in Washington, whereby the 
Korean political conference will make 
up a package deal including a cease-fire 
in Indo-China. The Communist price 
for any Indo-China settlement would 
certainly be too high. It would involve 
cither the kind of geographical partition 
that would give Ho-Chi-Minh effective 
control of the country, or a coalition 
government that would eventually do 
the same thing. 
¢ Korea—The U.S. will have tough 
cnough sledding on Korean problems 
alone. South Korea's President Syng- 
man Rhee will be as hard to handle as 
the Communists. ‘Vhat means any real 
peace in Korea, let alone unification, is 
a distant prospect. 

Probably the only 
hope for in Korea are: 

¢ A stabilization of the truce line 
being worked out this week. © This 
might be a real armistice line. 

¢Some reduction of the 
forces on both sides 

If, in addition, there should be some 
U.N.Communist agreement to co- 
operate on cconomic rehabilitation, it 
would be little short of a miracle. 
¢ World Questions—Meanwhile, — of 
course, the question of letting Red 
China into the U.N. is sure to come 
up. So is U.S. military support for 
Chiang’s Nationalist forces on Formosa. 
On the first, the U.S. may back down 
in time, though not without putting up 
a long fight in the U. N. On the second, 
where the U.S. has a free hand, present 
policy probably will last much longer. 

Big Four talks, if they come, aren't 
likely to change things much either im 
Asia or Europe. Both Moscow and 
Peking are interested in keeping the 
heat on France in Indo-Chima; it’s an ef.- 
fective means of keeping the West di- 
vided. And there’s no sign that the 
Russians will agree to turn Germany 
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loose as a unified nation this year. 

Still, Moscow is undoubtedly ready 
to join the West in a statement of 
peaceful intention. It may offer, too, 


to open up the flow of trade and culture 
between East and West. ‘That 
ably the best that you can hope for—at 


least this year. 


prob- 


Il. Keeping an Even Keel 


If a truce actually ends the shooting 
in Korea, the oddest peace in U.S. his 
tory will follow the oddest wat 

The turn of events will pose some 
strange and contradictory problems for 
both government and business. They'll 
be problems not of reconversion, as in 
other postwar periods, but of rcorienta- 
tion. 

Here are some of the things you have 
to bear in mind when you try to size up 
what this means to the U.S.: 

¢ Government spending won't go 
down much—maybe less than $1-billion 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

¢ Taxes won't drop much, There 
will probably be no more of a cut than 
Congress was going to force through. 

e ‘Theoretically, the business boom 
shouldn't be affected at all; it is fed 
by civilian demand, not by war orders. 
But the psychological effects of the 
truce may complicate some of the eco- 
nomic troubles that already are showing 
up. 

¢ Pent-up civilian demand won't 
keep factories humming: Supply caught 
up with demand last spring. 

¢ Truce will strengthen the politi- 
cal position of an already popular Presi- 
dent—but it will also strengthen the 
hands of his opponents inside the Re- 
publican party, who have been pressing 
for spending slashes and tax relief. 
¢ Reverse—Already the truce situation 
has had one clear effect. It has changed 
the Administration from one pressing 
for a spending reduction to one plead- 
ing with Congress to maintain spending. 

You see this in the testimony of 
Defense Secretary Charles F. Wilson. 


Early this week he was hard pressed to ¢ 


defend a $5-billion military budget 
slash. Powerful members of Congress 
wanted to spend more. 

Before the week was over, he was 
hard pressed to defend the Administra- 
tion’s spending plan in the face of a 
peace economy drive in Congress. 
¢ Questions—Business, meanwhile, 
faces a two-fold enigma: 

¢ Will a truce develop into a firm 
armistice, or will it merely usher in a 
new uncertainty? 

e If a firm armistice does result in 
Korea, will it bring the turndown busi 
nessmen have long expected? 

Here’s how the answers began to un- 
fold this week: 


|. Spending 


The shooting war in Korea costs 
around $5-billion a vear. If troops pull 


back a mile and dig in along new 
line under the terms of a tru the 
cost would be about $4-billion. We'd 
still have nine divisions in the line, 
ready for emergencies. A second year 
of truce conditions—if a truce drags out 
that long—would cost about $3-billion 
¢ Cuts—That is the military spending 
picture the Administration will try hard 
to sell Congress. 

There may be some 
Budget-cutters will work harder than 
before, with peace as their talking 
point. Foreign aid will probably get a 
cut, unless the present temper of Con- 
gress is reversed. 
¢ Same Needs-Still, there’s no 
that the Administration—even though 
hounded by Congress—is going to re- 
duce appropriations requests wholesale, 
merely because of Korean developments. 
Here’s why: 

¢ So long as we man a truce line, 
there will be no reduction in the need 
for food, clothing, shelter, equipment, 
and support clements such as air and 
sca clements. The hoped-for saving of 
$1-billion or so will come from conserva- 
tion of ammunition now being shot 
away and of equipment being destroyed 
in battle. Expansion of ammunition 
production facilities will continue. And 
the Pentagon won’t want to cut any 
schedules for planes, tanks, artillery, or 
soft goods that were not already cut 
back in the spending plan proposed by 
Eisenhower last month. 

¢ Substantial savings in Korea will 
have to wait on reduction of manpower 
in the area. A truce would bring a cut 
of only 56,000 men, mostly in Air 
Force service personnel. That would 
leave 3,300,000 in the services. The 
draft calls will not be changed very 
much. 

All this means that the Administra 
tion will stand by its requests for $74.1 
billion in spending authority for the 
fiscal year beginning July |. But if 
economizers in Congress take charge, 
spending authority may be slashed to 
nearcr $70-billion, with foreign aid and 
the military taking the jolt. 


arguments. 


sign 


2. Taxes 


\ truce would intensify ¢ 
sional opposition to Eisenhower's tax 
policies. It would probably mean at 
least a $1-billion additional tax slash in 
the fiscal year beginning July |—more 
if Congress goes its own way entirely. 

The only reduction approved by 
Kisenhower in his revenue plan for fis 
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cal 1954 was the 2% to 10% cut in 
personal income taxes. This will take 
effect Jan. 1, unless Congress puts it 
into cffect earlier. A truce will revive 
that impatience, but there’s not much 
steam behind it right now. 

¢ Sitting Ducks—Administration lead- 
ers don’t see how they can save Eisen- 
hower’s three requests for extensions of 
present taxes if a truce looks firm. ‘They 
haven't given up, but they will if some- 
one doesn't come up with some new 
ideas in a few davs. Here’s how the 
three requests stand now: 

Excess-profits —_ tax: Eisenhower 
wanted this extended to Jan. 1. The 
request had an unfriendly hearing be- 
fore the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee even before truce prospects 
looked particularly good. Committee 
members wanted to chop off the 
hearings on the grounds that the Ad- 
ministration would not need the $800- 
million revenue involved. 

Corporate income tax: Fisenhower 
wanted the present 52% rate extended 
indefinitely omer! Apr. 1, when the 
present law calls for a return to 47%. 
Hearings have not even been scheduled, 
and few Congressmen feel like putting 
up a fight for the tax. 

Excise taxes: Eisenhower wanted an 
indefinite extension of present rates 
bevond April 1, when taxes are now 
scheduled to return to pre-Korea levels. 
Chances for extension were dim even 
béfore the truce looked likely. ‘They're 
even dimmer now. Eisenhower counted 
on the extension for $200-million reve- 
nue next fiscal year. 


3. Boom 


As the truce prospect brightened, 
the stock and commodity market views 
of the economic climate got gloomier 
and gloomicr. But the capital spending 
plans of industry—just announced for 
the third quarter by the Securities & 


Exchange Commission—remained at 
boom levels, 7% higher than last vear 
(page 27). Government analysts look 
in vain for a sign that truce negotia- 
tions have weakened any of the basic 
economic indicators. 

Administration experts argue that 
there is nothing in the truce itself, or in 
anv of the spending or tax plans, to 
cause a downturn. The thing to fear 
most, they feel, is a purely psvcho- 
logical impact. 
¢ Deficit—Actually, if Congressional 
tax-cutters take command, the $5.6-bil- 
lion deficit for fiscal 1954 that Fisen- 
hower foresaw in his pre-truce spending 
plan is likely to jump to $7-billion or 
more. In short, Congress in its present 
mood is likely to cut taxes more than it 
cuts expenses. That means a stronger 
shot of deficit-financing than the Ad- 
ministration really wants. But it’s a 
business-stimulator, too. 
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Expansion Goes Right On 


Industry’s huge expansion program 
was supposed to taper off in the second 
half of this year. Almost everyone 
agreed that it must, that most of the 
uew plant and modernized cquipment 
needed to sustain output was already 
installed. Expansion induced by rapid 
amortization certificates was bound to 
trail off. 

But plant spending is not doing what 
it was supposed to do. It keeps right 
on confounding the experts. 

Figures just released by the Com- 
merce Dept. and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission indicate a rise in 
the third quarter above today’s record 
totals. For the second time, 1953 
estimates made from surveys by the gov- 
ernment have had to be revised up- 
ward, 
¢ Picking Up—For the third quarter of 
1953 business expects to be putting up 
new facilities at an annual rate of 
$28.7-billion. For all of 1952 new in- 
stallations came to $26.5-billion. The 
strong second quarter and even —— 
third quarter should make it casy for 
this vear to top all others. 

Toward the end of 1952, when the 
Commerce Dept. asked businessmen 
how much thev were going to spend, 
the figures added up to a dip of about 
2% for the year. In February and 
March the department resurveyed busi- 
ness. At that time businessmen upped 
their plans. Spending for the year as 
a whole looked as though it would go 
2% over 1952. But today prospects 
are that new plant spending will be 
7% ahead by the end of September. 

Whiat’s more, the increase has been 


progressive. ‘The gain over last year is 
getting steadily wider. ‘The first quar 
ter of 1953 was 2% ahead of the same 
period in 1952. The second quarter is 
estimated to be 7% ahead. The third 
quarter is scheduled to top last year by 
13%. ‘The comparison is a little dis 
torted because of the steel strike that 
slowed new plant construction in the 
second half of 1952. But even if you 
allow for the strike-caused slowdown, 
the trend is still obviously rising. 

¢ All Around—Almost every category 
of industry is sharing in the increase 
over last vear. In the first survey for 
1953, manufacturers expected their 
spending to show a slight decline. But 
for the first nine months of this year it 
now shows an expected gain of 7%. 
Durable goods makers guess they will 
spend 4% more —— to the 9% 
drop they foresaw earlier. Nondurable 
manufacturers put their 
10%. 

About the only industry that is going 
down sharply is textiles. 

Public utilities are responsible for a 
large part of the improving capital 
spending plans. The nine-month gain 
is ticketed at a tremendous 23%. 

Mining and transportation are hold 
ing even with a year ago. The first 
three quarters are expected to be a shade 
over the like 1952 period, but trans 
portation other than rail may be off 
slightly. 

lowever, railroads are spending more 
than was initially expected. 

Commercial and other expansion, 
sparked by high retail volume, have gone 
ahead. 
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PRIZE, HEREFORD gets daily bath—an extra careful one just before auction day—at 


BUYER like Nancy S. Eldridge, talking it 
Morlunda Farms. Animal will sell in the thousands of dollars to a... 


over with Morlunda’s Oscar Nelson 


THOUGHTFUL cattlemen huddle just be- 


fore sale begins. Hereford isn’t interested. 


TENSE breeders, anxious to improve their 
own herds, are ready to bid huge sums. 


HAPPY winner of bidding fight is Mrs. 
Eldridge. Some losers smile; others sulk. 


When Blue-Blooded Herefords Stand | 


Purebred cattle are serious-minded 
creatures, not much given to frivolity. 
So are the people who raise them. You 
can make cattle breeding cither a busi 
ness or a hobby—but whatever vou do, 
you can't make it a gam 

Ihe auction held last week at Mor 
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I'he 


lunda Farms proved no exception. 
cattle raisers talked civilly to cach other 
and even smiled on occasion; but the 
pervading atmosphere was charged with 


rivalry The cattle, not having the 
twangable nerves of their masters, stood 
wrapped in hereditary gloom. 


e The Rack—Morlunda 
acres of rolling green 
Lewisburg, W. Va. It 
Hereford cattle, holds an 
vear. Breeders come fron 
to look over the animal 
buv them, and truck thei 
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BIG SHOW is run by auctioneer A. W. Hamilton (foreground). Just outside ring, stand- 


4 


ing, are bid takers. In ring: Morlunda Larry 65th and handlers. 


~ for Auction 


Every breeder is fiercely proud of his 
own herd, and is always secking to im- 
prove it by adding prize newcomers. 
The trouble is that such a newcomer 
can cost thousands of dollars. The 
breeder has to decide which he wants 
most—a fine herd or a thick wallet 
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These two motivations, pulling in 
opposite directions, form a kind of 
psychological rack. That’s one reason 
why cattle breeding is a dead serious 
affair—especially at auction time, when 
all the ambitions and rivalries pull into 
sharp focus. 
¢ Winner—Last weck’s auction at Mor- 
lunda Farms attracted about 200 buyers 
and 1,000 spectators. ‘Total sales: 61 


gesture 


. « « yells out bid. Four more bid takers 


cover other sections of crowd 


That 


1 hie id 


cattle; $103,570 
over $1,500 
good as at 


was Over $2.000 


year's auctio 
avcrag¢ 
catth 
The dominant 
last weck—to the chagrin 
breeders—was a rank nor 
woman at that. She wa 
Sasser Eldridge, 


higure 
> 


writer of 





column, who has been raising Herefords 
for only two years. She owns Mt. 
Sharon Farm in Orange, Va. She likes 
Herefords because “everything else be- 
ing equal, I think the white faces and 
red bodies of Herefords are prettier in 
my pasture.” 

Oscar Nelson, founder of Morlunda, 
had coached her well before the auc- 
tion started. With that behind her, and 
with plenty of money to wave around, 
she was able to leave the auction with 
what were generally considered the top 
four animals sold. She bought a bull 
for $10,000, a cow for $9,000, and two 
heifers for $4,000 and $3,400. That 
may seem like a huge expenditure to 
make a pasture look pretty; but in the 
eves of rival bidders, Mrs. Fldridge 
couldn’t have won a more valuable 
prize if the cattle had been studded 
with diamonds. 

Idle spectators may have wondered, 
at this point, how the cattle breeding 
industry stays alive. It would seem that 
breeders make monev only by selling 
cattle to other breeders; in other words, 
that no new money ever comes into the 
circle. That isn’t strictly true. A_ big 
outside market for purebred cattle is 
the commercial beef industry, which 
uses blue-bloods in breeding various 
types of meat cattle. The breeders at 
Morlunda Farms last week had no fear 
that their industry would starve. 
¢ Buildup—The auction itself was only 
the culmination of equally strenuous 
weeks of preparation. For a month 
uy to the big day, potential buvers 
1ad been scanning Morlunda’s catalog, 
which gave a four-generation history 
of every animal to be sold. The cattle 
themselves had been fed and groomed 
up to a peak of perfection. 

By anction dav the owners of Mor- 
lunda—Oscar Nelson and his familv— 
were as jittery as the buvers. So was 
Morlunda’s corps of professionals: the 
men who handle its cattle, and the auc- 
tioneers and bid takers who were to 
handle the selling. Auctioneer A. W. 
Hamilton made a survey of parked cars 
around the farm and found, to his satis- 
faction, that there were 16% Cadillacs. 
It takes 14%, Hamilton has figured out, 
to assure a successful sale. 

Some cattlemen came to the auction 
not to buy, but to observe price trends. 
The goings on at Morlunda would be a 
good indicator of conditions in the 
breeding industry for the rest of the 
vear, and would also have something to 
tell about the commercial beef market. 
The Morlunda results: lower prices this 
vear than last. 

When auction day was over there 
was a dinner and dance for all con- 
cerned except the cattle. Presumably, 
everybody went home smiling but the 
unsuccessful bidders, who can try again 
next vear, and the Herefords, which 
have never been known to smile. 
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NEW BREEDER REACTOR developed by AEC generated the power to light these 


electric bulbs. It means still . . . 


More Energy from the Atom 


Atomic Energy Commission's new breeding process 
will eventually multiply the world’s nuclear fuel resources. 


Thanks to a process called breeding, 
the atom now definitely rates as far and 
away the most plentiful source of en- 
ergy yet harnessed by man. 

To scientists, that was the signifi 
cance of the announcement made last 
week by Chairman Gordon Dean that 
the Atomic Energy Commission's ex- 
periments with breeding at last have 
proved successful. ‘To Washington, the 
discovery merely added fuel to the po- 
lictical fire raging over public-vs.-private 
development of atomic power. 

Dean broke the news at Atlantic 
City. He said that a successful demon- 
stration of atomic breeding had heen 
made at AEC’s nyclear reactor testing 
station in Idaho. AEC’s scientists still 
have to overcome a lot of technical 
difficulties, but when perfected the 
process may give a tremendous boost to 
the world’s resources of nuclear fuel. 
¢ Energy to Burn—lrom the start of 
the nation’s atomic energy program 
over a decade ago, nuclear scientists 
have been converting natural uranium 
into plutonium in machines called reac- 
tors. In simple terms, the reactor trig 
gered the fission of a tiny portion (the 
isotope Uranium-235) of natural ura 
nium. This process converted part of 
the remaining uranium (nonfissionable 
Uranium-238) into fissionable pluto- 
nium. 


There was just one troubl lhe 
chain reaction burned up U-235 in 
greater quantitics than it produced plu 
tonium. AEC’s experts were con inced 
this fuel-costly process 
proved. In 1951 the Argonn 
Laboratory completed an experimental 
breeder reactor to start test this 
theory. Now ERB is breeding, or pro- 
ducing, plutonium in quantities at least 
as great as the U-2 


could be im- 
National 


235 it consum 
¢ A Starter—Whiy does this put 
cnergy at the top of the world 
nessed fuel sources? Because th 
potential of uranium and_ thorium, 
which also can be converted te 
able form, is abgut 23 times that 
world’s estimated coal supplic 

Many a snag has to be untangl d 
before this huge fuel potential can be 
tapped in significant proportions. The 
ERB is a tiny reactor—a fissioning core 
about the size of a football d by 
a blanket of U-238. Enorm tech 
nical dificultics must be o\ me be 
fore scientists and engineer build 
a big reactor that can breed new atomic 
fuel by the ton. 

But the theory of breeding, and its 
promise of a vast new fuel source, has 
delighted the electric power industry. 
The first atomic power plants may not 
be breeders, because of the technologi- 
cal problems still to be But 
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breeders definitely are the ultimate aim 
for industrial power producers. 

¢ New Emphasis—Important as _ this 
development was to the scientists and 
engineers, in Washington it was just 
another loud bang in the political bat- 
tle over the atom. It pointed up re- 
cent proposals by AEC that Congress 
amend the Atomic Energy (McMahon) 
Act of 1946 to permit private develop- 
ment of atomic powcr. 

The success of breeding emphasized 
a demand by Rep. W. Sterling Cole, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, for a 
prompt start on construction of reac- 
tors to produce electric power. 

“The time has come,” Cole said, “to 
get a full-scale power-producing atomic 
reactor out of the research and de- 
velopment stage and into the construc- 
tion stage.”” Cole takes this stand: “In 
the long run, a flourishing atomic 
power industry must draw its strength 
from the genius and skill of American 
private industry. But if private indus- 
try, using private funds, is not ready to 
do the job, I believe that the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with government 
moncy, should immediately undertake 
the construction of a prototype power- 
producing reactor... .” 
¢ Pointed—Cole’s remarks obviously 
were aimed at economizers in the 
Eisenhower Administration and Con- 
gress. Administration budget makers 
refused to permit AEC to ask Congress 
for funds to build an experimental 
atomic power plant. And the House 
Appropriations Committee showed 
signs of trving to stop work on the re- 
cently started Portsmouth (Ohio) AEC 
plant. 

Without Portsmouth’s anticipated 
production of U-235, there’s scant 
chance that atomic fuels can be spared 
from military use for power plants in 
the foreseeable future. 

Cole also knocked out rumors that 
the military was opposed to a diversion 
of fissionable materials for fucling com- 
mercial power plants. After a session 
Cole had with representatives of the 
Jomt Chiefs of Staff, he announced 
that the JCS “endorsed the rapid de- 
velopment of atomic power, consistent 
with military requirements for fission- 
able materials.” 
¢ Open Sessions—Cole’s committee al- 
ready has started hearings behind 
closed doors on the AE-C’s proposals to 
amend the McMahon act. The com- 
mittee plans to open these sessions to 
the press and public in a weck or so. 

There’s little chance the cconomizers 
in Congress will give AEC the $10- 
million or so it needs for an experimen- 
tal power plant this year. But the stage 
will be set for such a grant next year. 
By that time, the joint committee ex- 
pects to have legislation for changing 
the McMahon act ready for Congress. 
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Overhauling the Tax Laws 


Some of the ideas (see table) will be 


The biggest tax overhaul in U.S. 
history begins next week—one that will 
affect every taxpayer. 

It’s not primarily an effort to raise or 
lower revenucs. Instead, the House 
Ways & Means Committee is going to 
look at the vast hodgepodge of tax rules 
from beginning to end with the idea of 
correcting inequities and clearing up 
the fuzzy spots. 

When the job is over, almost every 
taxpaver will get a reduction, one way 
or another. But he is likely to get some 
raises, too. On the whole, reductions 
will outrun additions—but not neces- 
sarily for each individual taxpayer. 
¢ Backing—This kind of overhaul has 
been tricd many times before. This 
time, it appears as though at Icast some 
of the reform ideas will finally be 
adopted. Both Congress and the Treas- 
ury Dept. are solidly behind the plan. 


opposed by the Treasury. Hvery* over 
haul—this one as well as previous ones 
—costs the government billions 

¢ Replacement—This means that com 
mittce members will have in the back 
of their minds the question: Where will 
we make up any loss? 

A general sales tax will get a lot of 
attention. Rep. Noah Mason, an II 
linois Republican who sits on the Ways 
& Means Committee, has estimated 
that a 5% tax at the manufacturer’s level 
would vicld $5-billion 
¢ Corporate—Another possibl 
is extension of corporation income 
taxes to cooperatives, mutual savings 
banks, and industries operated by such 
tax-cxempt institutions as universitics. 
Mason—its long-time proponent—says 
it would vicld $800-million 

Despite the revenue squeeze, there is 


sour;rce 
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cnough tax reduction in the long-range 
Eisenhower program to make at least 
some of the changes look like a sure 
thing. ‘That makes this round of hear- 
ings different from those in the past. 
¢ Spadework—The present study is 
unique in another way. It is the most 
carefully prepared of any ever under- 
taken. 

Preparation began last year under 
Colin Stam, chief of staff for the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue. 

Stam sent out a questionnaire to 
give the committee a clear idea of what 
bothers taxpayers most. 

Business listed complaints in this or- 
der: double taxation of dividends, ex- 
cess profits tax, section 102—aimed at 
accumulation of surpluses—and the de- 
preciation rules. 
¢ Dividends—Some relicf for income 
from dividends rates high with the 
Wavs & Means Committee. The 
theory here is that corporation profits 
are taxed once at the source, and should 
not be taxed again in the form of divi 
dends, One idea is to exempt from 
the personal income tax the first $200 
of income from dividends. Another 
is to adopt the Canadian policy, and 
excmpt some flat percentage of income 
from dividends—say, 20%. Complete 
exemption isn’t likely. It would cost 
too much revenue. 

The excess-profits tax is going to die 
Jan. 1, under the Eisenhower tax pro- 
gram, and sooner if Congress follows 
its own wishes. It won’t even be in- 
cluded in the coming hearings, on the 
grounds that it’s a dead duck. 

Section 102 will not be dropped en- 
tirely. ‘The new ‘Treasury officials want 
a penalty retained, and most Ways & 
Means members agree. But the present 
rules, which allow temporary accumula- 
tions of surplus only if the company 
has firm and immediate plans for 
spending them, may be relaxed. 

Liberalization of depreciation rules 
looks like a sure thing. Rep. Daniel 
Reed, chairman of Ways & Means, has 
promised it, and so have officials of the 
‘Treasury (BW—Mar.21'53,p28). 
¢ Personal ‘Taxes—Before the commit- 
tee gets down to hearing complaints 
about business taxes, it will hear a long 
parade of witnesses about personal in- 
come taxes and their effects (p. 104). 

Relief for working mothers—to allow 
them to hire maids to supervise chil- 
dren at home came up often in Stam’s 
questionnaire, 

The idea of allowing deductions for 
college expenses also cropped up fre- 
quently. Members of the committee 
sce this as one answer to the shortage 
of trained manpower (BW—May23'53 
p29). 

Restoration of the old earned-income 
deduction will be considered, if only to 
offset the political effects of doing 
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something about income from divi- 
dends. 

¢ Leveling—Excise taxes got off with 
relatively light criticism—which will en- 
courage the committee and the Treas- 
ury to seek more revenue from this 
source. ‘The highest levies—such as the 
20% on cameras and sporting goods- 
will likely be lowered. ‘The idea would 
be to spread excises over more products 
at the 8% to 10% level now in effect 
on autos and houschold appliances. 

¢ Conflicts—During the committee 
hearings, the ‘Treasury will be pushing 
a tax revision study of its own. The 
‘Treasury study is under the general 
direction of Under Secretary Marion 
Folsom, whose chicf tax aide is Dan 
Throop Smith, former Harvard eco 
nomics professor and long-time de- 
fender of a federal sales tax. 

The Treasury and the Joint Com- 
mittee staff are tying their studics to- 
gether through a network of subcom- 
mittees. But there’s no assurance that 
the Treasury recommendations will co 
incide with the thinking of the Ways 
& Means Committee. 

Where there’s a difference, Wavs & 
Means is likely to ignore the ‘Treasury. 
This means there probably will be floor 
fights when the question of tax reform 
comes up for a final vote. And _ that 
means business will have to wait until 
the closing days of the session next year 
to learn just what kind of tax structure 
is finally going to emerge. 


Out of Retirement 


Hardage L. Andrews, who retired as an ex- 
ecutive vice-president of General Electric 
Co. in the fall of 1951, has gone back to 
work—this time as president of Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Andrews replaced K. Hazen Woolson, who 
has resigned. 


Power Contracts... 


... that the government 
is negotiating in the North- 
west change the policy of by- 
passing private companies. 


Administ 


a clean bre ib 


tion 1 
ith the 
pris ite 


The Eisenhower 
about to make 
old policy of bypassing th 
electric companies whence 
in disposing of government-produced 
power. ‘The tipoff is a set of new con- 
tracts about to be signed in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Under the 
clectric companies in the area 
first call on purchase of go 
power after existing commitments and 
the demands of public bodies and rural 
cooperatives have been sat fied. ‘This 
means there will be no m direct 
deals between the government and big 
industrial users. 
¢ Damper—Bonneville Po \dminis- 
tration, federal power marketer for the 
area, will meet industrial 
already made. But beyond that 
trial firms requiring more than 
kw. will have to buy from « 
panies or do without. 

One indirect effect ma 
damper on further expansi of the 
light metal industry and other heavy 
power-using firms in the Northwest. 
Cut off from the direct pu of low- 
priced government hydroclect 


possible 


irangements, the 
will get 
ernment 


new 


nitments 
indus- 
10.000 


COT 


to put a 


powcl, 
newcomers might be at a disad\ 
with established 


have 


intage 
hirms 
powcr 


in compcting 
that already 
contracts. 

e Shortage— [here's a quest 
as to whether there will be cnough 
power for heavy industrial yansion in 
With a pow hortage al- 
Bonneville’s 
to the 
noth- 


govern nt 


n, though, 


any case. 
ready plaguing the area 
commitment to sell any surplu 
private companies is likely to bi 

ing more than a paper promise. The 
electric companies consider it a wel 
come change in policy; but they don't 
know how much real good it will do 
them. 

e Tecms—yMajor differen 
existing contracts and the 
are: 


between 
proposed 
e Term of contract 0 vears 
compared with present f ir con- 
tracts. 

e Electric companit 
ority over industrial firm 
ville has met its present 

e Preference cust 
bodies and cooperatives 
to have first call on federally produced 
power, but they must estimate their 
needs five years in and are 
restricted as to the picking up of in- 
dustrial loads. 


| have pri- 
Bonne- 
mmitments. 
public 


ontinue 


advance 
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Close-up view showing Allen-Bradley controls. 


KAUFMAN HYDRAULIC MACHINE 


Operated by Allen-Bradley Control! Panel 


This Kaufman drilling, reaming, tapping, and threading 
machine is ruggedly built to provide continuous production. Thus 
it requires reliable electrical operation .. . this is provided by an 
Allen-Bradley control panel. 

The secret of the success of Allen-Bradley solenoid controls is 
to be found in the simplicity of design—with only one moving 
part—millions of trouble free operations are assured. Furthermore, 
double break, silver alloy contacts require no maintenance. 
Dependable overload relays are on guard constantly to protect 
men, motors, and machines. 

The enviable record for reliable operation makes Allen-Bradley 

, control the first choice of discriminating machine tool and 
Allen-Bradley Bulletin Allen-Bradley Bulletin equipment buyers. When you standardize on Allen-Bradley, you 
800T Oiltight Control 709, Size 1, Solenoid save time and trouble. 


Station. Starter. 
Allen-Bradley Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
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You’ve no doubt read or heard from time 
to time that one or another type of fire protec- 
tion is the correct answer to your safety prob- 
lem. One says foam is best. Another says 
water sprinklers are the answer. Perhaps car- 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, or other media will 
do the trick. 

What is the most effective method? 

Without a thorough understanding of all 
conditions involved, we wouldn’t hazard a 
guess. For fire protection, like any other scien- 
tific problem, requires (1) technical know-how, 
_ and (2) application of that knowledge. Most 
methods of fire safety are good . . . but only 
> through “FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING”’— 
designing, manufacturing and installing the 
specific type of system best dy test—can you 
be sure of maximum safety. 

So, we take all methods of fire alarm and 
control, combine them with extinguishing me- 
diums—FIRE-FOG, Air Foam, Sprinklers, 
etc.—and compound the results by adding 
*‘Automatic” technical know-how as well as 
test and field experience. The result... the 
finest “Automatic” FIRE PROTECTION avail- 
able at any price. 

The subject is more vividly covered in our 
* colorfully illustrated literature, “The ABC of 
Fire Protection.” Write for free copy today. 


OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
IPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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Nobody’s fault: ‘The U.S. is not liable 
for an estimated $200-million in dam- 
age claims stemming from the ‘Texas 
City disaster in 1947, the Supreme 
Court decided. Nearly 300 court ac- 
tions resulted when a French ship ex- 
ploded while taking on chemicals for 
export under the foreign aid program. 

a 
Charleston’s waterfront strike, which 
tied up shipping in the early part of 
May (BW-—May16’53,p84), took a 
heavy toll. Customs duties of $228,- 
562 were collected in May, 1952; last 
month they dropped to $102,288. April 
collections of $446,020 were nearly four 
times bigger than last month’s 

. 
The urge to invent lias netted five Gen- 
cral Electric employees stock in the 
company. Under a new incentive plan, 
GE awards one share of stock plus the 
cost of federal withholding tax to em- 
ployees who assign patents to GE. 

« 
Gasoline prices in New York and New 
England are up about 7/10¢ a gal. at 
wholesale—this time for good, says So- 
cony-Vacuum. Socony raised prices in 
the area a few months ago, then 
changed its mind. 

e 
A streamlined NPA: The government’s 
matcrials-rationing unit is going to be 
reorganized as a business services agency. 
In addition to its regular function, it 
will act as industry’s mouthpiece to 
Congress and the Executive branch. 

+ 
Western Union plans to double its 
facsimile and private wire services, start- 
ing immediately, at a cost somewhere 
under $10-million. This year’s custom- 
ers will get a newly developed machine; 
they can send and receive their mes- 
sages by simply pressing a button 


a 
A new Golden Gate Bridge is in store 
for San Francisco. ‘The California 
Toll Bridge Authority got a go-ahead 
from the California legislature on plan 
ning a $235-million bridge across San 
Francisco Bay a mile or more south of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
Initial financing is not expected for a 
year and a half. 
: 
National Container’s plan to buy cer- 
tain operating rights of American 
Coastal Lines between ports on the At- 
lantic Seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico 
was stymied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ICC agreed with 
competing transportation companies 
that Container should not be allowed 
to control the Coastal operations since 
it is a major freight shipper 
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largest dragline in Alabama. . 
1,285,000 pound Bucyrus-Erie unit, 
powered by a long-lived 850-hp Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesel. Acquired by the DeBar- 
deleben Coal Corp., the unit helps boost 
coal production 10,000 tons a month 
while reducing mining costs. 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 
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SED in strip mining, this monstrous earth 
mover gobbles up 600 cubic yards of rock 
and dirt per hour in double truckload bites. Pow- 
ering an operation like this isn’t duck soup by any 
means! It’s one of the roughest, toughest jobs 
known to engines. And right there you have the 
reason why Cooper-Bessemer Diesels get in the 
act so often... 

For Cooper-Bessemer engineers are constantly 
coming up with ideas on engine design and metal- 
lurgy that earn top billing in engine stamina and 
long-range efficiency. It's been that way for years. 
And intough work like this, these facts come tolight. 


Maybe your main interest lies in some other 
heavy-duty power service. Whatever it is... 










STRIP ACT bares facts on 











marine, railroad or any stationary service you can 
name ... there’s a Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, gas 
engine or Gas-Diesel that will save you money. 
We'd like to give you specific facts... help you 
find out about the new things being done by one 
of America’s ol/des; engine builders. 
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Cooper-Bessemer of Canede, Lid., Helifex, N. 5. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
THAT BEGAN IN THE NURSERY 


Mike Miller was a good machinist. His 
machine was well guarded. That's why 
the boss was baffled the day Mike lost 
two fingers in it. 

The real cause wasin Mike himself. 
He was badly worried about his baby 
boy, who was suffering from spastic 
paralysis. Worry made him an 
unsafe man at a safe machine. 

Mike’s accident might have been 
avoided through a modern program 
of Industrial Preventive Medicine. 
His anxiety could have _ been 
“spotted”... and relieved by ad- 
vice from a doctor or nurse about 
clinical facilities that would mean 





real help for his child. In Mike's 
case this advice came too late. 
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LIBERTY 


Liberty Mutual has helped many em- 
ployers set up practical programs of In- 
dustrial Preventive Medicine. The ar- 
rangement is flexible, to fit the needs of 


» MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





TERT 


a specific plant. This, however, is only 
one phase of the most complete plan de- 
vised by an insurance company to reduce 
loss in industry. Called Humanics, the 
Industrial 
Hygiene, 
id Reha- 
reducing 

cost of 


program also includes 
Engineering, Industrial 
Claims Medical Service, a: 
bilitation ...all aimed at 
the human and financial 
industrial accidents. 
Humanics can help you cut your 
compensation insurance costs. How 
. and how much . can find 
out by calling or writing the nearest 
Liberty Mutual office. Look for it in 
your telephone book. Or write to us 
at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, 


Massachusetts. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 









WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON The Korean truce and its outcome will dominate Washington policies for 
BUREAU months to come. It’s the biggest change in political climate since Truman's 
JUNE 13, 1953 decision to go into Korea three years ago. The frustration of the “limited 
war” set up the Eisenhower victory. Now his own success in getting a stable 
deal will affect crucially his own and the Republicans’ future. 



















Right now, events are going Eisenhower’s way. He has won backing 
from all shades of Republican thinking in Congress on the cease-fire terms. 
So the President has no worry that Rhee’s resistance to the deal will gain 
A BUSINESS WEEK any favor on Capitol Hill. 


Sen. Knowland cut the ground from under opposition. He reversed him- 
self to give Eisenhower his support, though reluctantly. There’s no more 
SERVICE influential voice on Asian policy in Congress. 


If there is a real truce, Eisenhower's stock will rise, significantly. Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans acknowledge that “an end to Korea” will make 
Eisenhower popular now, and will make votes next year if the truce sticks 
and American boys come home. 






















The break in the Korean stalemate is coming in the nick of time. GOP 
leaders have been worried that they have little to show for their first year 
in power. Economy isn’t turning out to be so big as they'd hoped; tax relief 
is still a promise; and little progress has been made on Eisenhower's major 
programs. The idea now is that the best politics is to vote the money for 
next year, make a try at extending the excess-profits tax, clean up some minor 
matters, and go home. 


The new adjournment target date is July 31. Congressional leaders want 
members out of town during the hard days of negotiating an armistice in 
order to avoid bickering and second-guessing. They figure next year is a 
better time to vote tax reduction, broadened social security, Taft-Hartley 
revision, civil rights. 















Democrats admit their optimism is dampened. They had begun to fore- 
cast victory in next year’s House elections, and foresaw a fair chance at 
regaining the Senate. But now, with Republicans united on the Korean issue, 
Democrats put less faith in their tactics to ask the voters to elect Democrats 
to “support the President.” This has been the major strategy of the minority 
—an effort in Congress to expose GOP factionalism. 


The Administration’s problem now is to avoid a Republican letdown. 
The signs are mixed in Congress. You take the attitude of Republican Ways 
& Means Committee members on excess-profits tax extension, and you can 
prove a letdown. Their opposition to EPT has been hardened by the Korean 
developments. 

And it’s still touch and go whether Speaker Martin can cajole the com 
mittee into approving the extender. But there’s evidence to the contrary: 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee vote on foreign aid—endorsement 
of Eisenhower’s $5.4-billion aid program for Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East. Also Secretary Wilson’s apparent success in discouraging further mili- 
tary spending cuts. 

































The long-range worry: how to keep Congress firm in the event progress 
from a mere cease-fire is slow. The same frustrations that plagued Truman 
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are ever lurking as long as the Reds are in Korea, and as long as Rhee is 
obstreperous. So the Administration is pleading that any letdown now 
would invite new Communist aggression, particularly while the truce itself 
is touch and go. 


Industry’s search for new things to sell has boomed the sale of the 
government’s stockpile of captured German research reports. Last week 
more than 1,000 copies were mailed out—reports on chemicals, electronics, 
and metalworking were most sought for. The Library of Congress and Com- 
merce Dept.’s Office of Technical Services handle the mailings. Prices 
range from 10¢ to $10 a copy. 


The government is giving up a lot of its office space in private build- 
ings. More than 3-million sq. ft. have been vacated since January. And 
budget cuts for the Public Buildings Administration of around 25% will 
force deep reductions in the 33-million sq. ft. now being rented by agencies 
and bureaus around the country. It’s good news in such tight areas as 
New York, Baltimore, Houston, San Francisco, and Atlanta. 


Taft’s illness complicates Eisenhower’s job. The President is plagued 
on two counts: (1) He’s lost the services of the most powerful Republican in 
Congress, a loyal colleague who has kept congressmen in line; (2) Taft’s 
stand-in as floor leader will be judged as to whether he is a “Taft man” or a 


“Dewey man” or whatever. Eisenhower, offhand, won’t want to get in a 
Senate party fight, but he may be pushed. 


The new housing bill is only the first of a two-package deal. The Cape- 
hart-Wolcctt legislation put before Congress this week is trimmed of all but 
“must” provisions. It extends beyond June 30 the Wherry act for rental 
housing around military bases, defense housing for atomic energy, and grants 
another $1.5-billion for insuring housing mortgages. 


The second package will go to Congress next year. It will authorize 
lower down payments for FHA housing, longer-term mortgages, better deals 
on remodeling of old houses. 


Congress wants the law voted in time to keep the housing boom going 
in 1954. This year’s starts to date total more than 450,000, enough to reach 
another 1-million total for the year. Housing Administrator Cole has another 
1-million goal for next year. 


Overhaul of the National Production Authority makes it a permanent 
agency of the Commerce Dept. it may even be renamed to clinch the fact— 
into something like “Business Services Agency.” This is how Secretary 
Weeks has redone NPA’s organization and functions: 


A setup of 20 main industry divisions, 10 less than NPA’s old raw- 
material and end-product units. Business executives on loan for six-month 
rotation periods will run the divisions. Industry advisory committees are 
being set up to advise the division head on a regular basis. 


A production controls division will run the Defense Materials System— 
issuing directives to mills. Actual allotments of metals will be made by the 
Defense Dept. and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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This American Blower Cooling Coil is the dif- 
ference between stifling summer's heat and 
humidity and a delightfully refreshing atmos- 
phere, It furnishes cool relief for the comfort 
of customers or workers in restaurants, stores, 
plants, or public buildings. 

It is another one of the dependable high-quality 
products of American Blower—whose name on 
air handling or conditioning equipment is your 


assurance of lasting satisfaction 


Ask at our nearest Branch Office for details 
and data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Awrricay Raviaton & Stavdard Savitary conronarion 
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AMERICAN — BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


vou ChUSCCOSe—tle Sewing home and UNAM AAAAAAAAAA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS « 8055 EXCHANGERS 
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Satisfaction/rests on the carton 
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Union corrugated 
shipping containers carry million: 
of cans of Minute Maid frozen 
juices. In the highly competitive concentrates 
market, canners must be certain their shipping 
containers are economical. Boxes must stand up well 
against moisture. They must offer maximum shipping 


protection. They must double as a merchandising tool. 


Minute Maid Corporation is one of the leaders in the 
concentrates industry whose shipping experience 
has demonstrated that Union 
containers fill the bill completely. 


INTEGRATED 
PLANNING 


ymreonaree BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


ree] CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. * Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. * Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 








MEETING PEOPLE is main job of American Investment Co.’s Donald Barnes. 


checks copy with an advertising man; at right, he chats with a broker . . . 


At left, he talks with a visiting banker; center, he 


MEETING GROUPS, like the Illinois Bankers Assn. (left), is another part of Barnes’ job of making it easy for AIC to raise money. 


Mending a Company's Public Fences 


More and more, the question of how 


and where to raise money is getting 
top billing among company headaches. 

One way of answering it is to keep 
the company’s name constantly before 
the public. ‘To accomplish this, a lot 
of outfits are coming to realize that one 
top officer—formally or informally, 
whether he knows it or not—should 
have the job of selling the company by 
selling himself. 
¢ Formalized—The job of outside rela 
tions—with stockholders, brokers, bank- 
ers, the general public—is way outside 
daily operational routine. But it has 
been recognized as so important that 
some outfits have put it on a formal 
basis. 

Take the case of Donald L. Barnes 
(pictures), president of the American 
Investment Co. of Illinois, third largest 
small-loan company in the U.S. Barnes 
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has lived with the problem of money 
raising for years. His solution is long- 
range missionary work plus the personal 
touch that makes friends of those who 
count the most. 

Or take Don G. Mitchell at Sylvania 
Electric Products Co. (BW—May2’53, 
pll4). Mitchell, who grew up on the 
sales side, took over the chairmanship 
of Sylvania with the main job of put- 
ting the company in a favorable light 
to evervone who could possibly help it. 
As he put it: 

“These days, you know, you don’t 
just call up a banker and say, ‘I want 
$40-million.’ ”’ 
¢ Day’s Doings—The way Barnes ham 
dies his job showed up clearly in one 
day's activities last week. 

Barnes began his day in St. Louis 
headquarters by phoning his broker to 
get the market rundown. 


In fairly rapid succession, he called 
Ervin Steubner, Chicago, a partner in 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 
of American Investment; phoned An 
glo California National Bank, which 
carries a line of credit for Barnes; chat 
ted with a couple of out-of-town bank 
ers attending the Illinois Bankers Assn 
convention (he’d had dinner with them 
the night before at the Chamber of 
Commerce); held a staff mee 
checked over the company 
program; talked with H. | 
berg, a partner in Reinholdt and Gard 
ner, St. Louis investment broke: 
dropped in for a few minut 

In the afternoon, after a brief lunch 
con with his own people, Barnes paid a 
call on Tom K,. Smith, chairman of 
Boatman’s National Bank and former 
president of the American Bankers Assn 

Barnes was stopped in cle 
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yuo ean drive tude ARROW 
arto steel or concrete with 


“REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


of any 
7he widest power one actlated toyyy 


ee a ae 


The long heel cap on all Remington car- 
tridges insures consistently straight driv- 
ing on every type of fastening job. It acts 
as a perfect gas seal and provides extra 
power. These colored heel caps clearly mark 
the six different 32-caliber power loads that 
are available. You can select the right 
cartridge for each job quickly and easily. 
The Remington Stud Driver needs no 
separate parts for power control or loading 
-nothing to lose or break. Just a twist of 
the wrist opens the Model 450. Insert stud 
and power cartridge as a unit .. . close and 
you're ready. Triple safe, this superior tool 
has a separate lever that must be depressed 
and held with one hand before and during 
squeezing of the trigger with the other hand. 
Two additional devices prevent operation 
except in proper fastening position. 
The Model 450 sets up to 5 studs per 
minute in fastening steel or wood structural 
pieces to concrete or steel surfaces. Its light 
weight—only 5!» pounds—makes it ideal 
for use overhead or in confined spaces. To 
speed operation further, an exclusive ejector pions & Ropeeust 
snaps the fired case out of the tool instantly Laboratories, Inc. 
—no fumbling, no tools needed. 
Test-proved to be the world’s finest and «ey 94 Remington — It’s Right!” 
speediest fastening system, the Model 450 


. . . @ 
Remington Stud Driver is made by Rem- Cmuneton 
ington Arms Company, Inc., America’s a ee 
oldest sporting arms manufacturer. 


f—---—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY----—-—- 


NEW, FREE BOOKLET 
shows you a hun- ! 
dred different ways ! 
the Model 450 ; 
Remington Stud \ 
! 
t 
{ 
{ 
{ 
t 


Industrial Sales Division BW-6 
Remington Arms Company, Inx 
939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn 


Please vend me my free copy of the new booklet showing how I can 
cut my tastening costs, 


Driver can speed Name 
your construction 

fastening. Packed with illustra- 
tions, it tells you where and 
how this tool can save time, re- 
duce fatigue and cut costs. Send 
im the coupon for your copy. 


Position. . 6.0445 
Firm 
Address 


Culy 
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hotels, banks by innumerable friends 
who would ask: “When vou going 
to buy back the Brown Barnes 
owned the St. Louis Browns baseball 
team from 1938 to 1945, won a pen 
nant in 1944.) 

Finally, about 3 p.m., he returned 
briefly to his office, then took off for a 
dinner meeting of the St. Louis County 
Financial Advisory Committec 
¢ Single Track—That’s a fairly typical 
dav in Barnes’ life. The subject of al 
most everv conversation he had dur 
ing the day; small-loan companies and 
Amcrican Investment in particular 
e Hard Row—Over the irs, Barnc 
problem has been tougher probably 
than the average company that needs 
capital to expand. 

elkor one thing, th mall-loan 
business hasn’t alwavs bi onsidered 
a healthy investment possibility. F-ven 
today there are investors and financial 
experts who shy away because their 
thoughts are colored by the davs when 
just about the only people in the basi- 
ness were loan sharks. ‘Then, too, many 
investors remember Will Rogers’ sav- 
ing: “America is the only countn that 
had a depression on the installment 
plan.” 

e That means Barnes not onlv had 
to sell his own company, he had to sell 
the industrv. 

e Add to that the fact that Barnes’ 
commodity is money. ‘That accentuates 
his need for working capital 

One saving feature of Barnes’ prob- 
lem is that he can concentrate his ef 
forts in a fairly narrow sphere. Unlike 
a multi-product company, he doesn't 
have to scatter his outside relations 
e Subsidiaries—The growth of Ameri 
can Investment shows that so far 
Barnes’ approach to the money problem 
has worked. The firm is a holding com 
pany of about 170 subsidiaric Ihe 
major ones are Public Loan Corp., Gen- 
eral Public Loan Corp., Loan Service 
Corp., Ohio Finance Co. American 
also owns about a third of Domestic 
Finance Co. The subsidiaries are re 
tailers of consumer credit, depend on 
the parent company for working capital. 

Barnes started the Illinois Automo- 
bile Suretv Co. wav back in 1917, then 
bought out David B. Lichtenstcin’s 
Public Loan Corp. in 1928 to form 
American Investment. He and Lichten 
stein have been running the compan 
ever since 

A look at its growth record gives vou 
some idea of the size of Barnes’ prob 
Iem. In 1929 there were 17,496 boans, 
totaling $2.5-million. In 1952 there 
were 756,722 loans, totaling $239,121.,- 
040. Working capital was up from just 
over $l-million to $87.3-million 

¢ Blushing Violet—Yet as late as 1940, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. refused to let 
its name head the company’s pros- 
pectus, despite the fact it was to play 
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a leading role in a financing arrange- 
ment. American Investment at that 
time had assets of $19-million, netted 
over $1.4-million. Barnes said recently: 

“They decided to play safe and put 
their name inside the prospectus, al- 
though they took the biggest share of 
the stock issue.” 

That kind of caution—a sort of re- 
fusal to accept loan companies as re- 
spectable—is still around today. It’s 
Barnes’ job to overcome it. Not long 
ago an official of a large investment 
trust told Barnes: “You don’t have to 
sell me, but the chairman of our invest- 
ment committee still ‘doesn’t regard a 
loan company as a stable industry.” 
¢ Trusts—So Barnes says his job is still 
cut out for him. Right now he and his 
people especially want to convince the 
large investment trusts. Since 1947 
stockholders have climbed from 3,500 
to 7,200. In that time Barnes has been 
able to go on trips to New York, Bos- 
ton, and other points around the coun- 
try to get his firm’s stock in big trusts’ 
portfolios. By his missionary work, 
Barnes has coralled dozens of insurance 
companies, 14 investment funds and 
foundations, several colleges and chari- 
table institutions, and some big pension 
funds. 
¢ The Record—One reason that Barnes 
still has to work hard at outside rela- 
tions is that growth doesn’t automati- 
cally take care of the capital raising 
problem. Barnes’ company has had a 
phenomenal record, especially from an 
investor's point of view. You could buy 
100 shares in 1934 for $1,000. Today 
that stock through splits would total 
873 shares with a market value of 
$17,000. Cash dividends in that time 
would have amounted to $10,000. 

The company still runs into com- 
ments like this that one officer of 
Moody's once made to Barnes: ““You’ve 
grown too fast. It’s hard to believe 
that you can have all that growth and 
still keep on growing.” 

That’s another of Barnes’ problems. 
He doesn’t believe that services like 
Moody’s and Standard & Poor’s recom- 
mend his stock as consistently as it de- 
serves on the basis of past growth and 
history of dividends. 
¢ Baseball Helps—A lot of what has 
been accomplished is because of Barnes 
himself. He’s a friendly, gregarious man, 
admits that his seven years in baseball 
were probably as helpful as anything 
to him and his company. 

“Baseball,” he says, “is one of the 
greatest public relations vehicles. It 
sure helped me. Prior to 1937 when I 
went in and talked to bankers about 
American Investment, all they were in- 
terested in were figures and results.” 

After he bought the Browns, especi- 
ally when they won the pennant, he 
would go to a bank—and talk baseball. 
When he would try to pin the bankers 
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down to American Investment, they'd 
say: “Oh, you're getting all. you want. 
Now, how about Junior Stevens?” 

Today Barnes estimates he still spends 
50% of his time actively promoting the 
small-loan consumer credit industry and 
American Investment. He’ll drop ev- 
erything to go to credit meetings in 
other cities or attend a seminar at New 
York University. On an eastern trip 
he will stop by to see Moody’s and 
Standard & Poor’s analysts, call half a 
dozen friends and business firms, drop 
in on the stock exchanges. 
¢ Molders of Opinion—He cautions: 
“Don’t get the impression I go to New 
York and Boston like a salesman with 
a kit. What I try to do is to disseminate 
information to people who have a direct 
interest in the business or who are 
molders of public buying opinion.” 

Barnes obviously has done a pretty 
good job so far. But even though he’s 
out of the market for new financing, he 
keeps plugging away. Last year Ameri- 
can Investment commercial paper won 
a rating of prime. He has a $65-million 
line of credit with banks. Early this 
year, in time to miss the biggest boost 
in interest rates, the company sold 
$44-million of 44% subordinated notes, 
placed privately with insurance com- 
panies. 

Barnes sums up what he’s done by 
saying: “We've reached the point 
where we don’t blush any more when 
we say to those we call on: ‘We're in 
the small-loan business.’ ” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Ad agency executives are the biggest 
spenders for business entertainment. 
Public relations men are a close sec- 
ond; other trades in the running 
are manufacturing, theatrical booking, 
wholesaling, realty, space selling, and 
brokerage. The ratings were established 
by the Diners’ Club, a credit organiza- 
tion through which executives can 
charge hotel, restaurant, and other bills 
(BW—Nov.11'50,p34). 
~ 


Carl E. Nagle, former assistant to the 
president of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
has been named vice-president and 
managing director of the Council for 
International Progress in Management. 
CIPM includes industrial, educational, 
and management organizations. 
. 


To get a man: Parker Aircraft Co., Los 
Angeles, has taken over the making of 
hydraulic aircraft valves from Proof In- 
dustries’ Los Angeles plant. Parker's 
main purpose: to get the services of en- 
gineer Henry Trich, designer of Proof 
valves, who will stay on as manager of 
the new Proof division of Parker. 





For quick, safe packaging... 
of delicate light bulbs, Grum 
man uses PERMACEL Paper 
Tape. No doubt there is an 
important use for PERMACEL 
on your jobs. Our Tape Engi- 
neering Service can give you 
the answer . with- 
out obligation. 


PERMACEL 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


PAPER TAPES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, H. J. 
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CAREFUL COMPARISON 
* ASSURES BETTER HEATING 


Statement by 

Wm. J. Schmidt, Sales Mgr. 
Asst. V. P. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 


Look at all types of unit heaters 
installed around town. See if 
they deliver warm air 8 feet 
diagonally from the unit to the 
floor. Janitrol does. 


Any of the 18 Janitrol suspended 
model sizes meet this require- 
ment which is only one of the 
many performance features that 
your local Janitrol heating con- 
tractor can demonstrate for you. 


He will gladly explain why Jan- 
itrol's 12 advanced design fea- 
tures, the result of 35 years con- 
stant research and development, 
make Janitrol the first choice 
among men who know gas 
heating best. 


-Janitrol 
GAS-FIRED 
UNIT HEATERS 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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PRESIDENT-TO-BE of new company, Southwest Products, Bruce Eytinge shown . . . 


How Research Leads to Top 


Bruce Eytinge (picture), an engineer 
without a college degree, is almost cer- 
tain to become president soon of South- 
west Products, Inc., a company that 
will make electronic products in San 
Antonio. 

Eytinge’s story is getting to be typical 
of a group of young engineers, scientists, 
and inventors in San Antonio. All of 
them are employees of three institutes— 
tabbed the “three sisters of ‘Texas’ — 
founded and endowed six years ago by 
‘Tom Slick, Jr., son of the famous ‘Texas 
oilman (BW—Nov.17’51,p68). 
¢ The Groups—The institutes are the 
Southwest Research Institute, the In- 
stitute of Inventive Research, and the 
Southwest Foundation for Research and 
Education: 

¢ SRI handles problems of industry 

organization, finding better products 
at lower cost, working out a product 
from rudimentary forms. Clients in- 
clude manufacturers, growers, proc- 
essors, and associations. Among them: 
“ssn. of American Railroads, Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., Crane Co., 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 

e IIR has two tasks. It evaluates 
the idea of an inventor, develops it, and 
builds it. That done, IIR licenses man- 
ufacturers and splits the rovalties, usu- 
ally 50-50, with the inventor. 

e SFRE works on fundamental re- 
search and_ scientific problems—from 
making discoveries to assisting in the 
development of young scientists. 


Tom Slick, whose brother Earl runs 
the Slick Airways, launched his re- 
search institutes on inherited money. 
He stays out of the administration, 
leaving that job to Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, former head of Armour Research 
Foundation and the Midwest Research 
l’oundation. 

Vagtborg now thinks that the best 

contribution of all three institutes can 
be the spotting of technologists who 
have worked for them into industrial 
jobs. SRI, which tackles management 
organization problems, is a natural for 
putting scientists into executive posi- 
tions. 
e Case History—Take Evtinge. He had 
worked in industry before, once had his 
own physics laboratory in New York. 
His big break came when he joined 
Southwest Research Institute as super- 
visor of the special projects laboratory. 
On that job, he ran into John Lind- 
berg, who had come from Berkeley, 
Calif., to talk over the problems of his 
Lindberg Instrument Co 

Lindberg Instrument had a_ phono- 
graph pickup, called “Fluid Sound,” 
that it wanted to manufacture Che in- 
vention produces high fidelity tones a 
lot cheaper than ordinary methods. 
Studving the company, Fytinge figured 
what it needed was reorganization, even 
more than money. Stockholders agreed. 
But they made a_provisi Evtinge 
would have to come along as manager. 

He got a leave of absence from SRI, 
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“PC Glass Blocks have greatly 


reduced our maintenance expense” 




















Says Vv. Vv. Moulton, 
President, 
Auto-Owners Insurance Co. 


@ “In the two years we have been in our new building, properties of the prismatic type we chose have given 
we have found window maintenance expense to be us superior daylighting everywhere in the building 
practically non-existent,” explains Mr. Moulton. “And Furthermore, their high insulating value has helped us 
we expect that to be the case for the life of our building, make material savings on heating and cooling costs.” 
because these rugged panels of glass and mortar don't PC Glass Blocks allow you to create your own day 
require any costly painting, re-puttying or cleaning.” lighting system. You can do away with shades, blinds 
But that’s not the only reason Auto-Owners Insurance and louvres. And, except for occasional cleaning, they 
Co. of Lansing, Michigan, selected PC Glass Blocks for require very little maintenance. 

their new building. Mr. Moulton adds, “The optical We'll send more information if you mail the coupon 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Here’s what you get 

with PC Glass Blocks prec cesesssssssnessessssees 
BETTER DAYLIGHTING — Functional pat- 
terns direct daylight to reflective ceiling, 7 Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
or distribute it uniformly throughout the Dep!. G-63, One Gateway Center 
room. More light, jess glare. _ Pi b h 22 p 
REDUCED HEATING & COOLING COSTS— , > : ittsburgh 22, Pa, 
Glass block panels have insulating effi- f , F 
ciency of a solid 8-inch masonry wall. ATH dry Please send me a free copy of i booklet, PC Glass 
LOWER WINDOW MAINTENANCE COSTS :, Blocks—the Mark of a Modern Building 
~ Stone, beck poncte callow have to be ‘i | | (1 Send engineer to discuss specific problem. 
nothing to paint a iii i Advise nearest source of supply. 
NO “EXTRA” EXPENSES — Unlike conven- 
tional windows, panels of PC Functional 
Glass Blocks seldom if ever need expen- 
sive shades, blinds or louvres. 
NO DIRT INFILTRATION —A glass block 
panel is an integral part of your building 
wall. Tight mortar joints seal out mois- 
ture, dirt. 
LESS OUTSIDE NOISE —PC Glass Blocks 
are hollow. The dead air spaces reduce 
sound transmission. 











24-HOUR 
SALESMAN... 


The ‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories 


This “salesman” will work around the clock to help sell your 
products or services. It is Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of telephone directories. 


When your trade-mark or brand name appears in the 
‘yellow pages’ it makes no difference what hour prospects 
think of your product. They can find where to buy it merely 
by reaching for the ‘yellow pages’. 


Trade Mark Service fits 
any distribution set-up. 
You can use it in 40,000,000 
directories all across the 
nation or, if you prefer, 
cover specific regional 
markets. And each direc- 
tory works a full twenty- 
four hour day! 
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. . . Our general purpose 
is betterment of the com- 
munity .. .” 


RESEARCH starts on p. 44 


promptly sect up a factory in San An 
tonio with the addition of local capital. 
Impressed by his savvy in management 
as well as in electronics, the local group 
formed Southwest Products, Inc.—to 
manufacture items related to Lindberg’s 
product—and picked Eytinge for presi 
dent. 

He'll take that job as soon as he 
has the Lindberg factory sound and 
operating. At that time, his leave and 
employment at SRI will end. 
¢ Many Raids—Research centers like 
Slick’s are obvious hunting grounds for 
industry during shortages of trained 
technical men—such setups are raided 
all the time. But Dr. Vagtborg doesn’t 
mind a bit 

“This is only the beginning. It is an 
important part of our program. Our 
gencral purpose is betterment of the 
community and that includes providing 
industry with skilled men as well as 
solving problems.” 

On a less altruistic note, he adds: 
“Of course, there is another thing. 
When a skilled man leaves here with a 
successful project and goes into indus 
trv, where do you think he will come 
next time he has a problem?” 

Here’s a brief rundown on some 
other men who have picked up in indus- 
trv where they left off at Slick’s insti- 
tutes: 

e Donald Abbott, formerly director 
of the special projects division of SRI, 
became assistant to vice-president E.. F. 
Brown of the National Dairy Products 
Corp., New York 

e Robinson W. Brown became 
chief engineer of the Bassinger ‘Tool 
Co., San Antonio. He had been super 
intendent of enginecring design at SRI; 
some five vears before that was the 
organizing engineer of SRI while still 
with IIR. 

e Reece Hatchitt, formerly of IIR, 
became an executive in the foreign rela- 
tions department of Dresser Industries, 
Inc., Dallas. 

eI'red Koebel, an IIR engineer, 
became chicf engineer of Prestressing, 
Inc., San Antonio. 

e Park Morse, an SRI chemical en- 
ginecr, went to the American Gilsomite 
Corp., Salt Lake City, as coordinator of 
contract research. 

e Dr. John C. Pennington, for- 
merly associate director of SRI, became 
technical director of Drilling Research, 
Inc., Houston. 

e John Porter, IIR engineer, be- 
came an engineer with Lift-Slab, Inc., 
San Antonio. 
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The Revolution that started in a shed at night 


Steam was really his first love. That was 
how he happened to set fire to the school- 
yard fence, 

kor Henry Ford was passionately eurl 
ous. Exactly how did steam make wheels 
go around? In a boyhood experiment he 
made a steam boiler from an old ten 
gallon lard can, and fired up under it. No 
one was in school to hear the explosion 
and the fence was soon repaired. His 
next experiment was in the village saw- 
mill: how did the valve work? He caught 
his arm in a cylinder, and was two hours 
getting loose, but before he left he knew 
how the valve worked, 

First he tried to make a farm locomo 
tive. and then a steam road cart iage. Then 
one day in 189] he saw a little gasoline 
engine pumping soda water into pop- 
bottles. That night he told Mrs. Ford: 
“Clara. | want to build a gas engine that 
will do the work of a horse.” 

Two years later he was still at work, in 
a little shed behind his Bagley Avenue 


house. A friendly neighbor moved out 
his coalpile to give Henry more room. 
Clara watched, and darned socks. 


He got four bieyele wheels. He made 


two cylinders from a steam engine’s ex- 
haust pipe. He put on a tiller, so it 
steered like a boat. He put a_bicyele- 
saddle on top of the three-gallon fuel 
tank (the buggy seat came later when he 
could afford it). 

On a wet dark May raorning in 1896, 
at 2 a.m., he was ready. Then he couldn't 
get the car out of the shed. He seized an 
axe and knocked out enough bricks to 
make the first garage-door. 

He trundled the car into the alley while 
Clara watched under an umbrella. The 


little car ran—clear around the block 


One of the two cylinders went dead 

but still the car ran. That first Ford 

still running. and so are many of it 
36,000,000 descendants 


The revolution of those wheel ! 


tarted 
one of the yreat revolution j hi tor 
A dream had come true—transportatio 
for everyone. The first Ford helped build 
the American Road, 

The American Road is more thar 
stone river of rushing traffic. It mibe 
izes the power of our way of life. endle | 
serving all mankind. The Ford Motor Con 
pany, celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversas 
this year, is pledged to the ideals of the 


American Road. 


Ford Motor Company 


lifty Years Forward on The Amerwan Road 
FORD « LINCOLN «© MERCURY CARS «© FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





ALOYCO 


Teflon’ -seated valves 
give LONGER 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


The critical problem of leakage in small 
valves used for metering, instrument lines, 
and sampling of corrosives has been 
solved by the new ALoyco design features 
shown here: renewable Teflon seats and 
exterior threading completely out of the 
fluid zone. 

Teflon is a new material with excep- 
tional properties of toughness, heat re- 
sistance and corrosion resistance. It with- 
stands the attack of practically all chemi- 
cals at temperatures up to 500° F, and 
has given leak-free performance for over 
four years of continuous service in valves 
handling hot sulphuric acid. 

Teflon packing is available in all aLoyco 
valves. Teflon renewable seats are avail- 
able in small valves such as that illustrated 
and also in larger size globe, angle, Y, 
and check valves. Address your specific 
corrosion problems to the Aloyco Corro- 
sion Engineering Service. Our long and 
specialized experience in this field is at 
your service. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1320 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, W. J. 
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Industry Is Opening Its Eyes to TV 


ERE YOU SEE a picture of Presi- 

dent Eisenhower in Washinug- 

ton as viewed a couple of weeks ago 

by some 800 Ford Motor Co. man- 

agement people in Detroit on big- 
screen television. 

There are a couple of unusual 
things about the event: 

e It was the first time Presi- 
dent Eisenhowcr has addressed a 
private group like this. 

e It was the first time Ford 
had ever called its management 
people from all parts of the coun- 
try. to Detroit for a mecting. 

But the occasion was important 
for an even bigger reason: It drama- 
tized a major development for man- 
agement. It left no doubt that TV 
has become something to conjec- 
ture with as a major tool of indus- 
trial communications. 


U P TO NOW industry’s use of tele- 
vision has been confined al- 
most entirely to two fields. One is 
production. 

The other is the theater televi- 
sion arrangement, such as the one 
just used by Ford. Generally, this 
system. has been used purely as a 
sales gimmick by companies such as 
Lees Carpets (BW—Dec.13’52, 
p56) and Armstrong Cork. 

Now, broader use of ‘T’'V is just 
around the bend. Manufacturers— 
small specialists as well as com- 
panies like RCA and DuMont— 
are hitting the market with closed- 
circuit TV units that cost only a 
fraction of the equipment used in 
studio TV, 


HIS MEANS that management has 
"a hand, for a price almost any 
company can afford, another com- 
munications channel that can be 
more powerful than any before. 

For instance, you can imagine 
these uses: 

eA nationwide company 
could call a convention almost at 
the flip of a switch. 

¢ A TV hookup between ex 
ecutives. The president can get 
Joe in Seattle, Tom in Houston, 
Bob in Boston. All of them could 
see as well as hear what he has to 
say about production bottlenecks. 

eA direct picture-tube line 
between executive offices and vari- 
ous parts of the company offices. 

¢ A hookup from the admin- 
istrative offices to production super- 


intendents in one plant or a num- 
ber of scattered plants. Or cam- 
eras turned on production lines so 
executives can see, instead of hear 
about, problems. 

More alluring than any of these, 
perhaps, is the idea that a president 
of a multi-plant company will now 
be able to talk to employees in 
different plants simultaneously and 
at any time. Some companies are 
so big or scattered that top men 
find it hard to visit or sce their em- 
ployees more than once a year. 


UST HOW EFFECTIVE a_ well- 
J planned TV presentation that 
tries to get some ideas across can 
be was demonstrated last week 
when President Fisenhower and 
four of his Cabinet members 
chatted to the nation. 

There are dangers, of course, for 
management. Here are some: 

e No matter how good TV is 
—even if it is in color—it will not 
replace personal visits and inspec- 
tions by top brass. 

e Used too much, it could 
make employees resent the “ma- 
chine.” 

e TV can never replace the 
proper management-labor atmos 
phere. Of course, it might be used 
to improve it. But if employee rela- 
tions are bad because of poor man- 
agement or unfriendly labor unions, 
then TV could boomerang 

e Finally, if a company ce¢vcr 
turns TV around so that the cam 
era becomes a means of watching 
workers, then an explosion 
shouldn’t surprise anyone. No mat- 
ter how innocent an exccutive’s 
intentions, the label of spying will 
be sure to pop up and defeat him. 
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WHAT’S COOKING 
in aluminum 7 


Bright idea for picnics...popular aluminum foil, _ being shipped in ever-greater quantities to alumi- 


now a familiar item on the pantry shelf, is becom- —_ num producing plants. 

ing standard equipment for a picnic. Tightly F q : 

Pag In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality 

wrapped in foil, food cooks better and tastes better . see d 
. chemicals have proved of definite benefit to manu- 

... sand stays out and the flavor stays in. a alk a 

facturers and processors. You'll find you can buy 

Light, strong, inexpensive ...the same charac- chemicals to better advantage—at any time—by 

teristics that make aluminum desirable for consulting with Mathieson. 

household use make it indispensable to indus- 

try. And as producing capacity is increased to 

meet demand, chemical requirements grow. 

Soda ash, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, and liquid 


chlorine are among the many Mathieson chemicals Baltimore 3, Maryland 


1735 


ALKALIES a ACIDS * AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS e CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
FERTILIZERS @ AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES @ PETROCHEMICALS @ DRUGS &© PHARMACEUTICALS 











BRITISH CHAIN knows that the middle-class Englishman traditionally snubs ready-made 


clothes: He’s sure they'll fit badly and look dowdy. So the chain employs a . . 


“ ho 


CROWDS-~—are the 
never shopped in chains troop to M&S. 


Selling to t 


result. People 


middle 
brackets tough time 
when it comes to The rich 
can afford the best coutuners and cus 
tom tailors. But the people who can't 
afford this sort of thing are out of luck. 
Readyv-made” to an I.nglishman, as to 
most Europeans, connotes cheap, ill- 
fitting, poorly made clothes 

lor the past few years, however, one 
famous British chain has been doing 
what it can to change this 19th century 
concept. It is Marks & Spencer, Ltd.— 
a retail organization originally designed 
to serve the nation’s lower-income 


In Britain, people in the 


incom have a 


clothes. 


50 


TOP DESIGNER to 


smartness and style—and prestige. 


give 


SELF-SELECTION is the selling keynote. Customers pick clothes and shoes off display 


racks at their own leisure. 


M&S has become the second-ranking British chain by 


e British Middle Class 


groups, now upgraded in prices and 
goods. 

Marks & Spencer has many features 
that interest U.S. marketing men. It’s 
a retailing organization that has fused 
the chain store principle with newer 
marketing ideas from both sides of the 
Atlantic, to produce an cfhcient method 
of distributing stvle goods. Like the 
ledway chain of department stores here, 
it represents an effort to tap the grow- 
ing middle-income market. 
¢ Hybrid—Actually, the chain has no 
strict counterpart cither here or in 
Britain. “Halfway between a Wool- 


worth’s and a department is the 
way one company executive describes it. 
Basically, it’s a chain 
that has upgraded to a point not yet 
reached by any like chain here. Its 235 
stores now sell mainly apparel—dresses, 
underwear, men’s shirts iberdashery, 
children’s clothes, shoes es, hand 
bags. ‘This pattern is broken, however, 
bv the fact that the chain also sells some 
foods, biscuits, and foods, as 
well as special buys in fresh produce. 
Like varicty stores generally, it has a 
price ceiling, which at present runs less 
than £5 (about $14.00). In physical 


varict Core 


Caliikt 
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appearance, Marks & Spencer stores 
look much like bright, cheerful, stream- 
lined, clean variety stores. To this basic 
tormula, however, the chain has added 
sclf-servicc, even in women’s dresses. 

¢ British Paradox—But the chain’s ma- 
jor characteristic, at least from the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint, is the fact that its 
women’s clothes are smartly tailored, 
well made—and inexpensive. A  good- 
looking worsted flannel dress for ex- 
ample, costs only S6—a low price even 
in the British scale of prices. 

Such bargains have brought into 
Marks & Spencer a whole class of people 
who a few vears ago would never have 
dreamed of going into a chain stor 
but who now have to cut corners. Marks 
& Spencer might well adopt the slogan 
that Macy’s made famous here in the 
1930s: “It’s smart to be thrifty.” 

\lmost evervbody now goes to Marks 
& Spencer for at least one item or an- 
other. A woman widowed by th« 
whose husband had been an executive, 
used to buy silk blouses and_ lingerie. 
But now she can’t afford silk, so she 
buys nvlon clothes at Marks & Spencer. 
lhe quality is so high that she is gradu- 
ally getting used to the idea of shopping 
in a chain 
¢ Middle Class—Marks & Spencer can’t 
do as much for British middle-class men, 
who still like to have their suits made by 
custom tailors, or as the British call 
them, “bespoke” tailors—even though 
the price, for them, is formidable. But 
one executive, in the £2,000-a-year class, 
frankly admits that he no longer can 
afford to have his shirts custom-made. 
With manv others in the same boat, 
he buvs his underwear, shirts, and socks 
at Marks & Spencer. (He could also 
buv his odd slacks there, too—with the 
trouser cuffs already finished) 

The Marks & Spencer management 
is anxious to establish a firm foothold 
in this class of trade. But at the same 
time it has a shrewd eve on the many 
millions of Britons who have been up 
graded in the broad leveling process 
that has been going on since the war. 
The company knows that it has a huge 
potential market among the £1,000-a- 
year people, the highly skilled workers 
who have moved up in the social scale. 
¢ Second Place—Marks & Spencer's de 
cision to capitalize on these shifting 
currents in British society has helped 
push it into a foremost position among 
the nation’s retailers. 

It is the second biggest chain in the 
country. Actual sales figures are lacking, 
since Marks & Spencer, like many 
British firms, is reticent about such 
statistics. But its profits (running about 
£6-million a vear now) are second to 


war, 


those of the biggest British chain, 
Woolworth (about £15-million) 
You can also estimate the chain’s 
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THE PRESIDENT GETS GOOD NEWS 


“Farval doubles delivery, saved °60,000, too”’ 


N a plant with 110,000 feet of coal 

conveyors, four hand-oilers per shift 
were employed to lubricate 650 bear- 
ings. But there was constant trouble. 
Between oilers’ visits, bearings fre- 
quently heated up and failed. Reduc- 
ing speed to 300 feet a minute was 
tried. But that slowed coal delivery. 

At the suggestion of the president, 
the superintendent looked into—and 
installed —26 Farval Centralized Sys- 
tems of Lubrication. Farval elunimated 
the trouble. Conveyor speed was stepped 
up to 600 feet a minute. No bearings 
burned out. Coal delivery doubled! 
And it takes only 2 men to look after 
the Farval systems. “In 5 years,” says 
the plant superintendent, “the saving 
in labor comes to $60,000.” 

Farval is the Dualine system of cen- 
tralized lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease, exactly measured, 
to each individual bearing on a ma- 
chine as often as desired. 

FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—W ith- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
lubrication engineers to inspect your 


NARA 





plant equipment and present a written 
analysis of what Farval can do for you. 
The savings possible will amaze you! 
Just mail the COUPON OI write us a note, 





KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION 


Wherever you see the sign of Farval—the 


familiar valve manifolds, dual lubricant lines 


and central pumping station—you know a 


machine is being properly lubricate 


Above 


is one of the conveyor drive units 


now protected by Farval. Farval lubricate 
while equipment iS Tuntiitiversaves brut 
down to orl, Pop: Superintendent shows the 


— how Farval works—pump, lubricant 
mes and Dualine valve hich guarantes 
delivery of a measured amount of lubrmeant 


to every bearing 


Farval is an affiliate of The Cleucland Worm & Gear Co 
Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited 


| The Farval Corporation, 3284¢ Ba 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Send Farval Bulletin 26 and deta f 
| lubrication survey 
| Name 
; Title 
| Company 


| Street 
| 


} City State ” 








HEXCEL 


HONEYCOMB 


... What it Means to 
You and Your Business 


This is man-made honeycomb. You scl- 
dom if ever see it—because it is a “core” 
material hidden between sandwich skins. 
When fabricated into a sandwich it be- 
comes the strongest, lightest structural 
material yet develo ped. \t is readily bonded 
to metal, glass, wood, composition board 
and other sandwich face materials. 
Because of its lightness and rigidity, 
Hexcel Honeycomb can be used in parts 
requiring high strength and minimum 
weight such as containers, doors, truck 
and trailer panels and aircraft parts. It 
may have an application in your business. 


Take this aileron trail- 
ing edge from the F86 
Sabrejet, for example. 
The 3/16” cell size 
Hexcel Honeycomb 
was bonded to alum- 
inum sandwich skins 
with adhesives. It 
eliminated costly riveting and bracing, cut the 
aileron weight substantially. 


Take this lightweight, heavy-duty door. 
It weighs only 59 pounds complete 
with hardwaie, less than half the 
weight of the old-fashioned door it 
replaced, Hexcel aluminum Honey- 
comb makes this high strength— 
lightweight structure possible. 


| 


Hf you're an architect, con- 
tractor or businessman 
planning a new building, 
you'll be interested in flat 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
SANDWICH made with 
Hexcel Honeycomb 
Buckling, rippling and ‘‘oil-can- 
ning” are eliminated when porcelain enamel 
Sheets are “sandwiched” with Hexcel core. 
Structural panels of Hexcel are easy-fasten- 
ing, cut erection costs, Their high strength- 
weight ratio gives further savings in construc- 
tion of supporting members. Excellent for 
curtain walls and spandrels, too 
Like to know more about sandwich siructures and Hexcel 
Honeycomb? 
Write: Hexcel Products Co., Distributors of Honeycomb ¢ 
Manufactured by California Reinforced Plastics Company, 
955 Sixty First Street, Oakland 8, California. 


, STRUCTURAL 
HONEYCOMB 
in ALUMINUM + GLASS FABRIC - COTTON FABRIC 
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“ .. the chain started its 
career well down the retail- 
ing ladder. . .” 


MARKS & SPENCER starts on p. 50 


size from statements by its own execu- 
tives that today Marks & Spencer ac- 
counts generally for 5% to 7% of the 
nation’s entire retail sales in those things 
that it sells. In some cases the per- 
centage is far higher. 

e Winners and Losers—This achieve- 
ment can be traced to several factors 
besides Britain’s social changes. The 
chain has benefited from postwar re- 
tailing developments, some of which 
have also showed up on this side of the 
ocean. 

For various reasons, wartime condi- 
tions always give a break to the small 
independents as opposed to the chains. 
The British chains’ share of the total 
business, as a result, slipped from its 
prewar level during the early 1940s. 

But since the end of the war, British 
chains have been taking back the busi- 
ness they lost. In fact, they have not 
only regained their former share of the 
market, but have continued to gobble 
up more than their prewar share. 

Marks & Spencer and other chains 
have taken away business from the 
larger independents, too. For the de- 
partment store in Britain, as here, has 
been having some tough postwar 
troubles. Its cost of doing business, 
always high, has gone higher. 
¢ Co-ops—Meanwhile, at the other end 
of the scale, the cooperative movement 
—a major factor in British retailing—has 
been slipping. Not in food, where the 
British co-ops have held their own, but 
in soft goods. It is generally conceded 
that as far as style and merchandising 
go, the co-ops have been dead on their 
fect. 

A few weeks ago the British Board 
of Trade summed up the shifts in the 
retail picture by commenting that the 
chains “have more than doubled their 
sales of clothing and footwear in the 
last five years, whereas cooperative sales 
have increased by about two-fifths, and 
both department stores and independ- 
ents have increased their sales by less 
than a quarter over the same period.” 

Marks & Spencer claims that it has 
been “gaining and gaining well,” ex- 
ceeding the rate at which chain stores 
generally have gained. In large part, this 
record can be attributed to its unique 
mixture of retailing forms. 
¢ Fscalator—The Marks & Spencer 
chain started its career well down the 
retailing ladder. Michael Marks set up 
his first store back in 1884, and the new 
chain made its early fame as “Marks & 
Spencer’s Original Penny Bazaar.” The 
stores were open stalls; they carried just 


about anything that could be sold at a 
penny. 

The chain’s first big expansion came 
after World War I, by which time 
Marks & Spencer had turned into a 
variety store chain. By 1928 the price 
limit had been raised to five shillings. 
About this time the chain began to 
gain international reputation for its en- 
lightened employee reiations program. 

Its greatest period of upgrading has 
occurred in the past few years It 
upped its price tags to a £5 top, added 
swank-sounding — private-brand __ labels 
(one of them named St. Michael, pre- 
sumably after the founder). Above all, 
it offered glamor and style, something 
British women have ached for after 
years of short supplies and dowdy utili- 
tarian dress. 
¢ Practice Period—Marks & Spencer 
showed foresight in this maneuver. Like 
other British firms, it was held down 
stiffly in what it could sell the domestic 
market during the long period when 
Britain was putting all its effort into the 
export market to earn dollars. But 
Marks & Spencer was shrewd cnough 
to turn this disadvantage to its favor. 
It made clothes for export, thus got a 
big chance to get some valuable experi- 
ence with all kind of fabrics banned in 
the home market. In particular it 
learned about synthetics. It also gained 
familiarity with fabrics such as gab 
ardine, familiar here but not in Britain. 

At the same time, Marks & Spencer 
took another important step. It hired 
a talented dress designer who had had 
both continental and U.S. experience 
—an Austrian named Hans W. Schneider 
(picture, page 50). Sine the war, 
Schneider has accumulated a staff of 65 
people to design Marks & Spencer 
clothes. Some styles ar from 
Paris and Rome originals; others are 
created in the concern’s own London 
workrooms. 

Copies or originals, Schneider's 
clothes are, in his words, “not high-stvle, 
but classic.” The chain is trving to give 
British women simple, tailored clothes 
that they can wear daily and that won't 
go out of style this year. It is likewise 
gently but firmly trying to nudge them 
out of the conventional British ruts in 
taste, and into new fields. For example, 
it is de-emphasizing as much as possible 
the large, flowery prints popular for so 
long among British women 

Marks & Spencer styling and quality 
have attracted overseas buyers. For in- 
stance, it is now exporting some of its 
clothes to France for sale by the famous 
Parisian low-price department store, the 
Galerie Lafayette. Mark Spencer 
has also been asked by U.S. stores to 
export its clothes here, but the British 
chain has demurred. It feels it isn’t 
ready for that vet. 
¢ Brain Cell—One reason for Marks & 
Spencer’s success in combining style, 


( opi¢ S 
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curb service 
for CURRENT 
Requirements 
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Chrysler horsepower on 


the ground for added 


Safety in the Air... 


Photo courtesy Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio 


The moment the big plane stops 
and the pilot cuts the engines, the 
generators, which in flight supply 
electrical aoe to the batteries, 
stop too. But the electrical equip- 
ment in the plane—air condition- 
ing, lights, radio, food containers, 
everything electrical—continue 
operating off the plane’s batteries. 
Only for a moment, however. 
In that length of time a self- 
propelled and self-powered 
energizer takes over and supplies 
all necessary current, even 
starting the plane’s engines when 
it’s time to leave. 


Among the most popular mobile 
ground power units are the 
“‘Power-Pull’’ units manufactured 
by Hobart and powered by Chrys- 
ler. The unit pictured uses the 
mighty 180 horsepower Chrysler 


V-8 Industrial Engine and can 
furnish 1000 amperes, 28.5 volts 
of direct current under continu 
ous operation—enough to handle 
the pi eee sa load of the largest 
aircraft. Power from the same 
engine propels the unit, enabling 
it to serve also as a towing tractor 


This is another in the long list 
of important uses of Chrysler 
Industrial Power. Whether your 
equipment requires V-8 or Six 
cylinder engines, Chrysler can 
supply them with gasoline, propane 
or natural gas burning carbu 
retor, 3, 4 or 5-speed transmission 
and other optional equipment 


For your power needs, see a 
Chrysler Industrial Engine Deal 
er, o7 write: Dept. 16, Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 


vorsepowrn 4“ t5 


WITH A PEDIGREE 





PUT NEW LIFE IN 


Show customers you haven't heard 
from lately that you value their 
business. Get them back on your 
books—by Telegrams! Telegrams 
get action—in sales. 


For Any Business Purpose 
—_— 


A TELEGRAM 
OOES THE JOB BETTER! 


~ WESTERN 
NEW BUSINESS 


“TELEGRAM APPROACH IN ANNUAL SALES 
CONTEST HAS ALWAYS BROUGHT 
TREMENDOUS RESULTS,” AN INSURANCE 
COMPANY STATES. 








“WE CONSIDER WESTERN UNION AS MUCH 
A PART OF OUR COMPANY AS ANY 
EMPLOYEE,” REPORTS FINANCE COMPANY. 
“OUR RESULTS WITH TELEGRAMS HAVE 
BEEN 85q% TO 90% SUCCESSFUL.” 





KNOW YOUR MARKET—check 
consumer attitudes, brand 
preferences, style trends by 
Western Union Surveys— 
local, regional or nation- 

wide. For details call 

nearest office. 


WESTERN UNION 
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quality, and low price is the tight con- 
trol it has over the manufacture of its 
goods. 

Here the chain has an advantage over 
U.S. retailers because of the nature of 
the British garment business. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, the British retailer, rather than 
the manufacturer, is the dominating 
figure. It is a contract business, with 
the manufacturer working to the re- 
tailer’s specification, the way he might 
work here for Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Marks & Spencer feels that it has 
carried the system even farther than 
other British retailers. It not only has 
garments made to order, but supplies 
the manufacturer with the actual pat- 
terns, even specifies what machines 
shall be used. 

“We are, in effect,” says one Marks 
& Spencer officer, “the brain cell for 
200 to 300 manufacturers.” 

The chain keeps such tight control 
over production that no one holds any 
Marks & Spencer inventory. The chain 
itself has few warehouses. Manufac- 
turers ship direct to the stores. And 
the chain keeps the goods flowing so 
that the maker holds almost no stock 
at all. 


This looks 
but actually it's the first 
step by a tradition-bound 


industry toward .. . 


complicated, => 





¢ Self-Selection—Marks & Spencer has 
tried to match the efficiency it achieves 
in procurement with equal efficiency in 
selling. 

It has gone in heavily for self-service, 
or perhaps more accurately, self-selec- 
tion. A customer who wants to buy a 
dress, for example, simply goes to the 
rack with her size and takes one down. 
There are no fitting rooms. She pays 
cash and takes it home. This system 
makes it necessary for Marks & Spencer 
to maintain a very liberal return policy. 
Despite this, returns are very low, 
thanks partly to the chain’s careful 
training of salesgirls. 
¢ Blue Jeans—The chain 
pioneer. One of its latest efforts is in 
children’s clothing, where it is breaking 
away from the traditional fussiness of 
British styles and pushing blue jeans. 

“It’s just about the only place you 
can buy sensible clothes for kids,” says 
a young American housewife whose 
husband has been on overseas assign- 
ment for several years 

Observers figure that with its low 
prices—children’s dresses cost as little as 
$1.72—Marks & Spencer may help re- 
mold British taste before it is done. 


continues to 
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Simplifying Industrial Pricing 


idopting net 
pricing. Greatly oversimplified, stripped 
of a thousand variant that simply 
means that each 
mimeographed list of prices. The cus- 


As an industry grows more complex, 
the complexities spread to cataloging 
and pricing—at double time. Even 
experienced buyers find price lists as 
obscure as Sanskrit, what with ex- 
tending lines of goods, new variations, 
new optional components, and a fine 
assortment of discounts affecting all of 
them. 

At its worst, a price list might force 
the would-be buyer to turn to half a 
dozen pages and indulge in some really 
fancy mathematics just to find out what 
a gross of bolts was going to cost him. 
e Net Pricing—Many industries have 


eased the situation bi 


customer gets a 
tomer checks his list, finds his price, 
and pays it—all without slide-rule cal- 
culations and a long jaunt for footnotes 
on other pages. 

Net pricing, tholigh, has never 
worked for the makers of grinding 
wheels; they dwell in too deep a thicket 
of the cataloging jungk But next 
weck the two leaders in the grinding 
wheel industry are going to try another 
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A PRODUCT OF MOLDING 


Bd ; 
SKILL AND hordes INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 





The best croquet balls used to 
be turned from solid wood. But 
after a few cycles of dampness 
and drying, they went “out of 
round.”’ They didn’t wear evenly 
and they couldn’t stand very 
many good whacks with a mallet. 

The ball shown above is also of 
wood but it’s ““man-made’”’ out of 
wood flour (at left), urea resin (in 
foreground), phenolic resin (dark 
powder) and calcium stearate asa 
lubricant. These are simply dry 
blended thencompresse< and cured 


% 


Croquet ball by NORMAN PARKE CO., Chicopee, Moss 


Making wood “better than wood” 


in:a standard, heated molding 
press .. . 25 balls at a time. 

The molded ball has better di- 
mensional stability, less water 
absorption, more uniform density 
and wearing qualities and far 
more impact strength than natural 
wood, yet competes in cost. 


If your problem involves gluing, 
bonding or binding of practically 
any type of fibre or material, 
Borden adhesive specialists may 
be able to help you. Write The 
Borden Company, Chemical Divi 
sion, Dept. BW-43, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 3.2. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Chemical Division 


ADHESIVES for wood, paper, metal, glass, rubber, plastics « RESINS for 
foundry cores and molds, wet-strength paper, abrasive and frictional prod- 
ucts © DURITE phenolic molding compounds « CASEINS « FORMALDEHYDE 
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. . . Many customers want 
special wheels 


SIMPLER PRICING starts on p. 54 


PARSONS PAPER i PARSONS PAPER 


4a 


HOW TO PROJECT 


Good Character 


If your business or profession calls for making an 
impression of quality, of trustworthiness; if many of your 
contacts with clients, customers or colleagues are by mail, 
then listen: the quality of the stationery you use can help. 
You need paper with the fact and feel of quality — 
fine paper that will tell those who get your letters, 
even through their finger-tips, that yours is a message with 
character behind it. You need Parsons bond or 
writing paper, made with new cotton fibers. 


tack. Carborundum Co. of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. (catalog extract p. 54), 
and the Norton Co. of Worcester 
Mass., are coming out with new typ 
of simplified price lists—not net prices 
but still a lot simpler than the old 
method. The Carborundum and Nor 
ton lists will be the first il move to 
ward simplification in the grinding 
wheel industrv. Hitherto, the trade has 
been held back by the « slexity of it 
own expansion. 

e More and More—It matter of 
multiplication. Say a manufacturer had 
a basic line of wheels of 10 different 
diameters and 10 different thickn ; 
but all made of the same materials and 
processed the same way. Its line has 
100 wheels. 

Then, the company decides to give 
its customers a choice of four dif- 
fercnt classes of grit, five different 
binding materials, two treatments. 
The line has expanded from 100 to 
4,000 wheels. 

When it comes to showing this line 
in a catalog, more multiplying factors 
are added. Suppose the manufacturer 
PARSONS PAPER ly PARSONS PAPER PAS makes price allowances for the wheel’s 

| axle hole, and these vary with the depth 

RGF " — and diameter of the hol Also, price 
concessions are made fi juantity or- 
ders; these, too, varv with wheel size. 
You els) Rely OMn.e.-.« Finally, the plain, disk-like wheel is only 
a beginning: Many customers want spc 
cial whecls—concave, nvex, cone 


shaped, flared 

Each of these factors ist be multi 
plied times all, or at least part, of the 
basic line to determine the number of 
actual catalog items. 

With such a long, complex line, a 


fat, heavy catalog would be needed for 
a system of net prices (whereby every 
single item has its own tag). So 

GO Years cn MOTORS the grinding wheel trad ime to use 
& Process Alk a list price and discount tem. Dis 

counts are offered for the various mat 


pacar ioale wees Conditioned AIR rials, for optional treatments, for orders 
, gan in quantity, and so on. On top of these 


we — “ Ventilation AIR are the functional discounts to give the 
Wag tet ap middleman his profit. S times, as 


the integrity of Heated AIR many as six discounts 1 t be applied 
Clarage engineering to determine a_ price 


ee See AIR at All Fan e “Call You Back’—Carborundum’ 
across the Nation, process air is furnished na a gee 
by Cl i 1,000 Cl Pressures atalog, 

yc arage equipment—over 1, arage tog eigeel Ragan Bivscl 
fan units in use by one company alone. cross-references. footnot d eption 





To see for yourself, send for the portfolio 

“Ilow to Design a Letterhead.” It, includes 

a message on that subject and ten original 

letterhead designs by Lester Beall, leading 

American designer. There are letterheads for 

professions and businesses, letterheads your 

own printer can produce, This portfolio won 

the distinction of acceptance by The Amef- 

ican Institute of Graphic Arts’ show, “Print- 

in + ior we reap. 1953.” Your free copy 

will be mailed to you, gladly. Write on your 

business or professional stationery to as PARSONS 
Paper Company, Department 61, Holyoke, PAPER COMPANY 
Massachusetts. ‘ et) re 
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Automobile manu- 

















Bees A buver to price a parti vheel had 
P : ] 7 ] OF AMERICA’S to jump from one part t book to 
Air Handling and 1] 100 LARGEST another—several time ec he could 
Conditioning Headquarters \ CORPORATIONS come up with what he hoped was th 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY _| |] Use Clorage Fan correct price. Verv often he gave up, 
| | Equipment called Carborundum for quick esti 

: mate. The salesman at Carborundum, 
IN CANADA: Canodo fans S25 Rie Montreal unless the wheel was common-garden 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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in size, material, and quantity, had to 
go through the same laborious page flip- 
ping. The result in many instances was 
the old apologetic: “I'll have to check 
and call you back.” 

¢ Costly—The delays, adding to costs, 
became particularly burdensome with 
the general rise of costs after World 
War II. Industrial suppliers tried to 
shrink their lines. That backfired when 
the suppliers found lines were actually 
getting broader, what with the need to 
carry replacement parts for obsolescent 
units and original equipment on the 
up-to-date units. 

Still, it was imperative to do some- 
thing. For some years, ever since dis- 
tributor advisory councils had become 
active in improving liaison between 
manufacturers and distributors in the 
industrial supply field, all hands had 
agreed that catalogs and the pricing 
system were too big a cost factor. Many 
thought the solution lay in the shift 
to net pricing already adopted by most 
of industry (BW—Sep.8’51,p116). 

The saw blade and twist drill indus- 
tries started to shift over to net pricing 
a couple of years ago. heir lines are 
not excessively broad, and the change 
has not been too difficult. But in grind- 
ing wheels and screw fasteners, most 
manufacturers felt they had to stick to 
list-discount. (An exception: The Holo- 
Krome Screw Corp. shifted to net pric- 
ing carly this year.) 
¢ Metal Prices—One maker of screw 
fasteners says that in its field net prices 
are a long wav off. The reason: ““Metal 
plavs a principal part in our industry, 
and metal prices fluctuate constantly; 
under the list-discount system, when 
there’s a shift in metal prices, all we 
have to do is make a corresponding 
change in our discounts; this can be 
done overnight by letter, or immedi- 
ately by wire.” The spokesman went 
on to say that under the net price 
system, a shift in metal prices would 
necessitate the calculating, printing, 
and mailing of a complete new price 
list. 

An industrial distributor has a differ- 
ent reason for opposing net prices. He 
savs his customers like the discounts, 
because thev “like to feel they're get- 
ting something off.”” “Quote them a 
straight list price and they still ask, 
‘O.K., but how much will that be to 
mer” 
¢ Distributors—Still, the majority would 
like net prices—if a wav could be found 
to get them all into a slim catalog. In- 
dustrial Distribution, a McGraw-Ilill 
publication, savs that some distributors, 
who handle both grinding wheels and 
screw fasteners (although perhaps not so 
many types as the manufacturers 
handle) aren’t waiting for the suppliers 
to shift over to net prices. An ex- 
ample: Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 
of Birmingham, Ala., is now issuing its 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs! 


Users Report Savings of 30% to 40% With 
Rust-Oleum Extra- Long Nap Lamb’s Wool Roller! 


SIPEN 


Special roller glides easily over wire sec- 
tions. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence — mot on the workers, not on the 
ground, 


Extra-Long Nap Wool plus Rust-Oleum’s 
exclusive penetrating qualities work in to 
coat approximately 70% of other side of 
fence at same time. 


Even barbed wire sections can be 
roller-coated in one easy pass with special 
Rust-Oleum Roller. 


SIOP.. 
RUST! 


A new, exclusive, different-type roller! 
Greater diameter, specially-selected skins, 
and Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool give 
more coverage... faster! 


Man follows with “dry” roller on opposite 
side of fence to catch and use surplus and 
quickly coat remaining 30% of the wire 
sections. 


~ 
On_ longer fences, brush men, as part of 


fast moving “team’; follow 
roller men to brush pipe 
framework and arms. 

St pws ve wtivt | 


4 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD-MAIL TODAY! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2428 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 

Please show us how your new Extra-Long Nap 
Lamb’s Wool Roller will cut our wire fence re- 
coating costs. Include prices, complete Rust-Oleum 
literature and nearest source of supply. We have 
approximately 


_yards of wire fencing. 


57 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK. No. 3 in a series: 





“Best seller” 


gives people the 


picture of oil 


Shell Oil used the camera to show the public what it takes 
to provide the quality gasoline and oil that mean so much 
to everyone. In co-operation with Rinehart & Co., 
the best pictures—a few of which are shown here— 
became “The Oilmen,” a book which enjoyed a large sale 
in bookstores. Shell also distributed copies to employees, 


dealers, jobbers, civic leaders, and customers. 


Shell Oil puts Photography to work to tell this story, 
to locate, refine, and sell its products, and to train its workers. 


Like thousands of other industries and businesses 
—large and small—Shell knows that good public 
relations pays off —and that the camera is a valu- 
able partner in winning friends. 

What's more it helps increase sales, improve 
production and lower costs. 

So, from the time a new employee enters the 
firm, to the moment when you buy a product at 


a Shell station, photography is hard at work— 
training workers, locating oil, aiding refiners and 
research men, testing, checking, making records, 
and speeding detail jobs in the business office. 

It's just a good example of the way any business 
profits when photography gets to work. Check 
over the list of others and see some of the things 
it can do for you. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











*+- and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this checklist can be the 
undest business move you've made this year 





Management - Progress Photos C] Engineering * Drawings « Specificatio 


ion * Pilot 


* Stockholder reports * Record pres- sheets + Drawing protect 
ervation * Information distribution radiography 


* Organization charts 0 Purchasing + Schedules « Duplicate 
CJ Administration + Fj]. debulking engineering prints + Specification 
* Purchase schedule - Office layout *Component selection « Source 
* Interior decoration - Form printing information 
[J Public Relations - News release [] Research - Reports + Floy tudie 
* Institutional - Community relations ~ © Process charts - Library + Photo, 
* Public service crography, electron-microg: iphy 
x-ray diffraction, et; 
* Job ’ 


ile 


C7 Personnel + [des tific ation photos 
descriptions - Orientation + Payroll UC) Product Design @ Development 
records + Employee Personal records * Styling * Consumer t sting * Motion 
* House organs - Health records Studies + Stress analysis * Performance 
* Bulletins studies 

CJ Training and Safety - Safety C7 Warehousing & Distribution 
campaigns + Tea, hing - Maintenance * Inventory control + Day er 
* Fire prevention * Waybill duplicates - Fk 

[] Plant Engineering Maintenance * Packing & loading record 
* Plant layout + Repair Proposals ia Advertising * Adverti« } 

‘Piping & W ring installations * Booklets + Displays + Deal, 
* Record debulking Promotion * Televisjo, 

CJ Production - | ime study *« Work CT) Sales * Portfolios - Dealer | 
methods + Legible drawings * Sales talks + Price & ¢ live 
* Schedules « Process records information 


[] Testing @ Quality Control - Test [_] Service » Manuals « Parts lists 


set-ups * Reports - Radiography * Installation photos + Training hy Ips 
* Instrument recording * Records 


Send for free booklet. “Photography 
at Work” illustrates how photography 
is working for others—suggests ways it 

can start working for you. Write for it, 








catalog on a strictly net-price basis. 

Carborundum and Norton have, for 
the present at least, compromised be- 
tween two systems. Both would like 
to go all the way to net pricing but, 
finding no way to do so, are simplifying 
their catalogs instead. 
¢ All Together—Carborundum’s new 
price list (effective June 15, as is Nor 
ton’s) has only 36 pages as compared 
with the old 114. Page flipping has been 
virtually eliminated. Once the buyer has 
located the right page, he can determine 
the price without referring to other 
sections of the book. 

One Carborundum customer, with 
the new catalog in hand, said: “This 
still isn’t simple, and I defy anyone 
right off the street to understand it, 
but it’s still a tremendous step in the 
right direction.” 


how to eliminate = FTC Loses Case vs. Buyer 
Under Robinson-Patman 


work re-handling cost The Supreme Court this week threw 


out the Federal Trade Commission’s 
T : : : first attempt at enforcing the Robinson- 
he stencilled letters on this Type Guide Wheel are now done ) ead vargy ‘ nef 
by an attach ey fth , a Patman act against a buyer who benefits 
y an attachment operating in one of the regular tool positions on a by price discrimination 
standard Acme-Gridley 6-spindle Bar Automatic. ‘Justice Felix Frankfurter ruled a 6-3 
majority that ITC had not established 
a “prima facie” case against the Auto- 
This ex: le agai esives . , . matic Canteen Co. of America, a Chi- 
j . gone ray yd meen ra omy. aera ae rerne ; cago company operating automatic 
advantages which are demonstrated to a singularly high degree in candy vending machines 
e Howrey Victory—Actually, the court’s 
Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Bar Automatics ay, Tee ne 
decision is a personal victory for the 


Previously this “extra operation” had required rehandling the piece 
at an added investment for machine, floor space and costly man-hours. 


7 ADAPTABILITY—basic machine design for simultaneous new chairman of the commission, Ed- 


ward I’. How rey. Just prior to his nomi 
nation, Howrey, as a Washington at- 
torney, argucd Automatic Canteen’s 
2 TOOLING INGENUITY—alertness to develop new attach- pou against FTC before the Supreme 

ments to perform more operations without increasing out- Court (BW —Apr.4’53,p29 

put time, backed up by unmatched experience in tooling e Buyer’s Role—The Robinson-Patman 

more than 45,000 Acme-Gridley machines. act bans both sellers and buyers from 
granting or receiving any discriminatory 
price. Up to now, FIC has persuaded 


JOB FACTS: PART-—Type Guide wheel. SIZE—15¢" diam., 1%" long. the courts that, in some situations, a 
MATERIAL-—24 S-T aluminum rod. OPERATIONS—19 (on 6 outside diameters and § seller is out of bounds in granting a 
inside diameters) include geared type stencilling attachment, also reaming and shaving lower pric e to one buyer than another 
attachments for fine finish. TOLERANCES— .0005 on second shoulder behind stencil compcting buver. FTC sought to have 
section and .0OL on reamed hole entire length. MACHINE TIME—17 seconds, 212 the courts rule that a buver—i.e., Auto- 
pieces per hour, on 2” Acme-Gridley. matic Canteen—who gets a prefer ntial 

REMEMBER: Industry can't do TODAY'S job with YESTERDAY'S fools price over competing buyers is liable 

hs ‘ with the seller for receiving a lower 
and be in business tomonnOw. price than that given to a competitor. 

e Evidence Question—I"!'C argued all 

it had to show was that Automatic knew 

it was receiving prices lower than the 
scller’s list price. Court cases already 

The NATIONAL establish that sellers have to prove that 

their prices are not illegally discrimi 
nating—and FTC argued that buyers 


BAR ond RUCK AUTOMANCS ACME COMPANY have the same burden. 


(), 4, 6, and 8 Spindie)—~Hydraulic Thread Frankfurter, however, took Howrev's 
Rolling Machines—Automatic Threading ine ; mt The 

; ne of argument: The fact a buver bar- 
Dies ond Teps——limit, Motor Starter and 17 EAST 131st STREET e CLEVELAND 8 OHIO li ie rg : 
Control Stotion Switches—Solencids gains for and gets a lower-than-list price 
aime ph open does not prove that he knowingly in- 


duced a discriminatory price 


use of a wider variety of tools and attachments than found 
in any other bar automatic. 


Ask for modern recommendations — then compare for time and costs. 
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Licorice blocks are wrapped in waterproof paper and shipped in sturdy containers. 


LICORICE has challenging industrial possibilities 


Has licorice any value in the treatment of Addison's disease? Cah it be 
used to enhance the flavor of breakfast foods? Might the active enzymes 
of licorice root be useful in the control of digestive or nutritional func- 
tions? And what could it do for your business? 

Medical studies recently completed indicate a yes to the first question. 
It’s likely would be the reply to the food manufacturer who failed to 
solve his problem with more familiar flavor components. Don't know 
would be the answer to the third query—almost anything, it seems, can 
happen with licorice. The fourth: at this moment, a question mark! 

Centuries ago someone introduced a new, flavorful candy by adding 
licorice to his recipe. Pharmacists also started using licorice extract to 
mask the bitterness of certain medicines. More recently, extract of the 
“sweet root” came to be employed as a conditioner and mellowing agent 
in tobacco products. Next, experiments revealed that licorice helps pro- 
duce a tough foam structure, one that has been put to valuable service 
in extinguishing fires. 

The listing at the right still further suggests that you should not over- 
look licorice in your search for new products or for ways to improve 
what you are already making. We don't have all the answers, but we do 
have the licorice and the licorice derivatives, plus the know-how, to 
help you find them. 


Some New or Potential Uses for Licorice 

And Licorice Derivatives 
Flavor for ice cream * Antioxidant to keep chew- 
ing gum fresh ¢ Prolonging foam in porter and 
ale ¢ Soft drink flavor * Aging and mellowing 
smoking pipes * Improving meat and fish sauces 
Therapeutic agent in treatment of Addison's 
disease * Component in feeds for horses, cattle 
and chickens * Soothing ingredient in cough 
syrups * Stabilizing acid latex * Flotation agent 
in ore separation 


Write today for your free 
copies of “The Story of 
Licorice” and “Licorice: 
Dark Mystery of Indus- 
try.” They'll be mailed 
promptly. You're sure to 
find them interesting, and 
you might find them prof 
itable as well 





> MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 
() Licorice and Licorice Products « Since 1870 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Plant: Camden, New Jersey 





When you 


for this sign 





For the tops in courteous, de- 
pendable service and late model 
cars that are clean, easy-driving, 
filled with gas and oil, ready to go! 
Reserve “your car” from any 
NATIONAL member.. in princi- 
pal cities here and abroad. For 
a Courtesy Card write to: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


127209 WASHINGTON «+ ST LOUIS 3 MO 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres ... parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 
See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 





Price Cuts Sweep Appliances 


Demand for appliances is good, but supply exceeds 
it... new way to distribute lighting equipment . . . butter 
sells . . . Texas retailers get into scrap. 


Rumbles of trouble in the appliance 
business are growing louder. Even 
while most manufacturers are arguing 
that 1953 prospects look healthy, signs 
of softness are showing. Here are some 
of the omens: 

e Last week, L. J. Sorenson, vice- 
president and division general manager 
of Deepfreeze Appliance Div., Motor 
Products Corp., reported all major ap- 
pliances move slowly right now. 

¢ A sizable dealer chain in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philips ‘Television, Ra- 
dio & Appliance Co., couldn’t pay its 
bills. A district court appointed a 
referce to get them on a going basis. 

e Price cutting is becoming more 
and more the rule. An official of a 
major appliance company estimates that 
from 85% to 90% of all major appli- 
ances are selling at discounts. Retailing 
Daily reports this is true of traffic appli- 
ances, too, in some areas. 
¢ Looking the Other Way—The opti- 
mists argue that none of this signifies 
too much.  First-quarter sales were 
mostly ahead of last vear’s. Frigidaire 
Div. of General Motors Corp. proved to 
its own satisfaction that a whopping 
sales drive can produce whopping sales: 
It just wound up a campaign that 
brought in one weck’s sales of close to 
$24.8-million at retail—a record. 

The fact remains, though, that it 
takes cither a lot of pressure or special 
inducements to move the goods. Ware- 
houses are bulging with appliances, the 
American Warchousemen’s Assn. re- 
ported at its convention late last month. 
¢ Overloaded—A primary root of the 
difficulty may turn out to be that old 
bogey, over-production. Some factories 
this spring curtailed production. 

But the problem isn’t that simple. 
Some people feel that the dealers’ cur- 
rent pains are just the normal reaction 
of the postwar appliance upsurge. A 
lot of new, undercapitalized dealers 
rushed in for the cake; now they are 
going hungry. Others think something 
more basic may be involved. As more 
companies go full line, distributors’ 
and dealers’ problems are multiplied. 
This raises the question whether, in the 
next few years, appliance distribution 
may not be in for a real revolution. 


Lights Up 

The current passion for upgrading 
has hit a lot of lines—food, clothes, ap- 
liances. This week Lightolier, Inc., 
big lamp and lighting fixture manufac- 


turer, hopped aboard. It’ 
grade, too. 

Lightolicr believes that the recent 

upsurge in low-cost housing is duc for a 
slowdown. Lightolier is going to be 
sure to get its share of any pie from the 
higher-priced market. 
e At the Root—An important prop of 
this market, the company fhgures, 1s the 
architect or the interior de fast- 
growing breeds. In 1940 the magazine 
Interiors, which goes to these profes- 
sional groups, had a circulation of 
3,300; today it’s over 19,000. 

What’s more, the architect has a 
bigger say than he used to in what kind 
of lighting a house will have. Because 
he’s interested in decoration as well as 
function, he’s often willing to pay more. 
Best of all, he’s a buyer who may come 
back next week: The individual cus- 
tomer buys fixtures when he builds his 
house; he may not buy again for 10 
years. 
¢ High, Wide, and Handsome—Light- 
olicr has for some time catered to the 
professional through its three show- 
rooms—in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Now it’s set to spread this 
catering all over the country. 

To accomplish this, the company 
picked 60 of its top distributors. It is 
designing some new, higher-priced lines; 
the distributors will have exclusive sales 
rights on most of these. Lightolier is 
going to list these concerns in its own 
advertising and in classified telephone 
books. 

In return, the distributor promises to 
convert part of his shop into a Light- 
olier showroom. He promises to adver- 
tise locally. And he must send his sales 
people to two-day sales clinics at Light- 
cilier’s display rooms in Chicago and 


New York. 


Butter Melts 


Two weeks ago, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson said realistic 
pricing would melt the butter surplus 
(BW—Jun.6’53,p58). Last week, the 
D'Agostino Bros. supermarket in Man- 
hattan seems to have proved he was 
right. With Hotel Bar Butter Co. it 
staged Butter Bargain Day last Friday. 
Retail price, normally 79¢ a Ib., was 
clipped to 55¢. 

The butter oozed away. On a normal 
Friday, D’Agostino’s sells just under 
500 Ib. of butter and about the same 
amount of margarine. On Butter Bar- 
gain Day, it sold 4,975 Ib. of butter, 


going to up- 


orator 
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Like clame we quid... f 
Well tolle to you abouit your next plaut cifp, 


Along the B&O are good plant sites to choose 
from, in the economic atmosphere for profit- 
able production. Our Industrial Develop- 
ment men can guide you to the best site for 
your purpose. Let us weigh your factors and 
prepare a special study for you. No obliga- 
tion involved! 


Industrial Development representa 
tives await your call at 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
We have helped many leaders of indus- Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
try find profitable plant sites... and some Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 y 


come back ‘for more! For your own guid- Cincinnati 2, Phone: = DUnbar 2900 
ance, ask our man! Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better ! 
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LOCKBOLT DRAWN 
INTO HOLE Wits 
THOMT PRESS FIT 
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SHEETS DRAWN 
NOHTLY TOGETHER 


( eee ALA heated 


COLLAB SWAGED 
INTO LOCKBOLT 
GROOveEs 
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PINTAR BROKEN 


OFF & TOK 
OISENG AGED 


TT) 
A PERFECT HIGH 
SEAR & TEnSat 
STRENGT 


fastenee every 
Time 


EF Approved as gasoline and 
water tight in aircraft 
integral tanks and shell 

4 lla? water line of 


_: 


*Manutactured under U.S. patents, 
other patents pending. Com- 
plete literature on Quack Fasten- 
ers is available on request to: 


‘oe 


Baska 


i Suck 


They are the only fasteners having all 
the following features: high strength 
(shear, tension and fatigue) water and 
gas tightness, non-deflecting joints, 
pulls sheets together and eliminates 
vibration loosening. 

Installed automatically and almost 
instantaneously, they eliminate all 
chance of human error. 

Tools operate easily with minimum 
of noise, vibration and worker fatigue. 
All this and Low Cost too. 

There is a Huck product engineer 
in your vicinity who will gladly ana- 
lyze your fastening problems at no 
cost to you. 


FORM 6-203 


ts ¢o B 


roduction 400% —reduced 


— reduced cost — Drive 





Saves 45 to 65% of sheeting time 
on Butler buildings with a perfect 
record of no leaks. 


Positive vibration proof fastener for 
attaching wood ofr metal sides to 
frames—especially effective where ex- 
ceptionally rough usage is anticipated. 


Used as permanent fitting up bolts to 
assure perfect fit and Dtnoielhection 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2480 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


* DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





about 40 Ib. of margarine—and the mar- 
garine cost only 27¢ a Ib. 

Hotel Bar says it isn’t going to repeat 
the experiment because it cost the 
company at least $2,500. But both fed- 
eral and state officials are interested in 
the results. 


Retailers Scrap 


In Dallas this week, Sanger’s, big 
downtown department store, apparently 
lost a battle to competing retail giants. 
The City Council revoked Sanger’s 
franchise—granted a month ago—to 
throw a bridge across Austin Street to 
link the store with a new garage to be 
built across the way. 

Sanger’s problem was how to keep 
customers coming downtown when 
business was expanding uptown. Ved- 
crated Department Stores bought San- 
ger’s in 1951, knew at the time that 
business was moving the other way. 
The garage and bridge were Sanger’s 
solution. In Apziil, the town fathers 
gave Sanger’s a green light to build its 
bridge. 
¢ Eruption—Then a new mayor and a * 
new City Council took over, and the Our stoek was insu red 
fireworks broke. ‘The big uptown stores— 
including Nieman-Marcus Co., Titche- e * 
Gocttinger Co., A. Harris & Co— but our neome wasn t 
erupted into violent protests against td 
Sanger’s franchise. ‘They argued Austin ? 
Street would become just a tunnel: it (Typical of what could happen in any business) 
might be a fire hazard, and the fran- 
chise would set a bad precedent. What's The auctioneer poised his gavel know then how disastrous the loss 
more to the point, none of the uptown over one of the last remnants of our of income could be. We weren't 
stores has as much parking space of its business. “I’m bid thirty dollars. insured against this blow. 
own as Sanger’s would get. Thirty ... are you done at thirty? 


nae that was! Business Interruption 
MARKETING BRIEFS One thing was certain. My part- Insurance would have paid us our 
ners and IT were “all done.” And so fj] anticipated profit and our con- 
was the department store we'd  tinuing overhead expenses—a total 
Furniture sales in 1952 (manufacturers’ worked so hard to establish. of $188,000* during our shutdown. 


level) reached $1.675-billion but fell Months before, when fire closed Not having this money available is 
short of their peak in 1950, when sales 


hit a record $1.687-billion us down, things hadn’t looked so what put us out of business! 
nes grim. Our building and stock were 





Now we realize what a mistake 








: ° : * Actual amount paid on a store loss that was covered 
Parking meter advertising hit trouble adequately insured. But we didn’t by Business Interruption 

in Philadelphia (BW—Apr.11°53,p50). 
First, both federal and state govern- This is not an isolated case. Lack of Business Interruption 
ments told the city it couldn’t collect Insurance has ruined many an enterprise. 

for ads on highways built with federal 
or state monev. Now some merchants 
are squawking that the meters right in 
front of their stores are advertising a 
competitor. 


Why risk a crippling loss of income when fire, windstorm, 
explosion, riot or other insured hazard shuts you down temporarily? 
Let Business Interruption Insurance pay you what your business 
itself would have paid you under normal operating conditions. 


° a Ask your Hartiord Fire Insurance Company Agent or 
A&P pulled its sales for fiscal 1952 up your insurance broker to give you full details 
a fat 10.7% over the year before, for . 
a total of nearly $3.8-billion. Net earn- 
ings were up 7.5%. 
ed Year in and year out you'll do well with the 
R. H. Macy sales for the quarter ended 


Mav 2, 1953, were $75.2-million, up » d 
3.6% from the same quarter a year Hartfor 

ago. Net earnings were $0.11 per share 
of common stock—against $0.07 for the Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
1952 period. Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 


about this essential, low-cost protection, 
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The Banks Are Frozen In 


Banks haven’t been hurt so badly by 
the drop in government bond prices as 
some of the self-appointed mourners 
seem to think. In fact, now that the 
worst of the storm seems to be over, 
some bankers are looking for a silver 
lining. 

To be sure, the paper losses—which 
would turn into out-of-pocket losses if 
banks had to sell their government se- 
curitics—aren’t to be sniffed at. Not 
when you recall that the banks held 
$624-billion of Uncle Sam's paper at 
the start of this vear. 
¢ Brighter Side—But certain aspects of 
the situation aren’t so grim: 

¢ Government bonds have recov- 
cred a bit from their extreme lows. 
After last week's sell-off carried the 
24s of 1972 down to 89§ (the lowest 
since they were issued in 1946) they 
rallied to above 91. 

¢ Some more-or-less official sup- 
port came into the market. The Fed- 
cral Reserve, even though it stopped 
“pegging” prices back in 1951, stepped 
in as “fireman.” ‘The Fed bought $108- 
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million of Treasury bills for its own 
account and, as agent for ‘l'reasury trust 
funds, purchased perhaps as much as 
$5-million of longer term bonds. (The 
buying bolstered confidence, bringing 
recoveries of a point or more by the 
weekend. The 30-vear 34s, offered in 
April, recovered from 984 and are now 
close to par—which is where a lot of 
bond men say they should be.) 

The commercial banks’ plight can 
be exaggerated, too. ‘Their holdings of 
the long-term ‘Treasury bonds, whose 
prices dropped so sharply, aren't ex- 
cessively large; their bigysest investments 
are in shorter term issues in which 
declines generally have been limited. 
Of the insured banks’ $624-billion of 
U.S. securities last Jan. 1, only $16.6- 
billion fell due in more than five vears 
and only $5.4-billion were to mature 
after 10 vears. 

In terms of a single bank, New 
York’s National City reported at the 
close of 1952 that S1°% of its invest- 
ments in obligations of the federal gov- 
crmmment or its agencics would fall due 


within five years. The bank’s “longest” 
holding was due in seven years and 
two months, while the average life of 
its governments figured out to 26 
months (even shorter than the 32- 
month average a year earlicr). 

¢ Tax Loss—To the extent that they 
have been caught, banks have little 
choice but to relax and make the best 
of it. If a bank, for one reason or 
another, feels obliged to- scll a bond 
below its purchase price, there is a tax 
loss that may be charged against in- 
come. As with corporations, banks are 
subject to an income tax of 52% on 
all carnings above ‘525,000. ‘Uhus a sub- 
stantial part of any loss can be bucked 
off on Uncle Sain. 

If government bonds have seen their 
lows, as many observers believe, then 
there is another angle. Suppose a bank 
sells a Treasury 24 of 1972 (purchased 
in 1946 at 100) at the going price of 
about 91. It takes a tax loss but may 
turn around and reinvest the proceeds 
of the sale in another government se- 
curity, say the 24s of 1969, at a price 
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SOUTH TEXAS, G. S.* 


.»» WHERE INDUSTRIES GROW AND PROSPER 


Looking at locations for your new plant? Then consider 
South Texas for important, expanding markets... 

skilled workers ...a diversity of raw materials... easy 
accessibility to fine deep water ports. Here, too, 

is the EXTRA advantage of natural gas, the premium-quality 
fuel of home and industry. Survey the many fine 
communities in this area. And for information regarding 
your fuel needs, write our Industrial Development 


Division, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Second in a series describing 
the industrial advantages of 
various sections of the Gulf 
South 


UNITED GAS sewnc v1 Gulf Swit 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPA) 
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1: do certain business 


executives manage to get more 
done in a standard business day 
...a day that contains no more 
hours than yours? The answer 
lies not in extra hours but in 
more judicious use of their time. 
The successful executive knows 
the folly of trying to do it all 
himself... has learned how to 
make every minute count, He 
delegates responsibility . . . dis- 
tinguishes between vital issues 
and trivial details . . . takes ad- 
vantage of services which help 
him run his business profitably. 

To such a man, the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter is particu- 
larly rewarding. It keeps him 
informed about what's happen- 
ing in Washington—and what's 
likely to happenin all fields 
affecting his business: Adminis- 
tration policies and plans, legis- 
lation and = labor, materials, 
prices, controls. The Kiplinger 
Letter not only helps executives 
make decisions, but enables 
them to plan ahead with greater 


assurance, 


the folly 

of trying 
to do it all 
yourself 





Subscribers to the Kiplinger 
Letter know that they haven’t 
got the time or the facilities to do 
what Kiplinger does for them. 
Kiplinger’s organization of ex- 
pert reporters and business ana- 
lysts is set up to cover every 
facet of the Washington scene 
... to report and interpret facts 
to large and small businessmen 
throughout America. That re- 
quires a high degree of skill in 
a highly specialized field. 

The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter is successful because the 
information it contains is usable, 
The Letter deals in facts, not 
gossip; in interviews, not infer- 
ences; in specifics, not surmises, 
This, we think, is a major reason 
why eight out of ten business- 
men who subscribe to Kiplinger 
renew their subscriptions year 
after year. 

The Kiplinger Letter reaches 
subscribers every Monday morn- 
ing. Many executives make a 
practice of reading it first in 
order to keep ahead of trends 
and developments that may af- 
fect their week’s decisions. For 
the information contained in the 
Kiplinger Letter each subscriber 
pays $18 a year, which in almost 
every case is a tax-deductible 
business expense. He does so 
with the understanding that he 
pays nothing unless he is com- 
pletely satisfied. 

If you now subscribe to the 
Kiplinger Letter, you know its 
value in your business. If you do 
not subscribe, ask a friend or 
associate who does. We shall be 
happy to let him speak for us. 
The Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, Inc., 1729 H_ Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 





of about 92. This would constitute a 
switch, for tax purposes. ‘The new in- 
vestment then could be held (until it 
rises or, perhaps, for redemption at par 
on maturity) in the hope of recording 
a capital gain that is currently taxable 
at only 26%—in other words, half the 
rate on income. 

¢ Amortizing—Less directly advantage- 
ous is the matter of letting go of gov- 
ermments below the purchase price in 
order to add to lending funds. A bank 
that sells a short-term government, tak- 
ing a modcrate loss (the 24s of 1955, 
for example, or at a discount of about 
2%), can put the proceeds to work at a 
substantially higher interest rate. A cor- 
porate borrower might be glad to bor- 
row 10-year money at a rate between 
34% and 4%. Thus the bank could 
amortize its loss on the bond by means 
of the higher interest rate in a relatively 
short time. 

¢ Institutional—Helping to stabilize the 
government market, along with the 
Iederal Reserve purchases, has been in- 
creased investment buying by financial 
institutions such as insurance com- 
panics. 

When the Treasury 30-year 34s were 
offered in April, insurance companies 
offered to buy around $400-million of 
the $1.1-billion offering. With the issue 
more than five times oversubscribed, 
the Treasury allotted the institutional 
investors only one-fifth of their sub- 
scriptions. Insurance companies, for 
example, got only $97.4-million of the 
34s. 

Some insurance companies now are 
beginning to pick up some of the bonds 
they offered to buy in April. ‘They were 
able to buy the 34s last week nearly 
2% under what they would have paid 
on the original offering 

Most bankers don’t appear worried, 
cither, about the future of their in- 
vestment in U.S. issuc 
¢ Budget—Prospects of a truce in Korea 
this week didn’t disturb the firmer price 
structure in the ‘Treasury market. A 
truce could mean a reduction in arms 
spending and a return to a_ balanced 
budget. Balancing federal income and 
outgo, in turn, could be the prelude to 
shaving the public debt. This would 
benefit the position—and the price—of 
government bonds very materially. 

In case the arms prog-am is not cut 
back too much, considerable federal 
financing will have to be done. A deficit 
for fiscal 1954 of as much as $11-bil 
lion now seems possible due to lagging 
tax receipts. 

Such a deficit would create a real 
problem. The Treasury would have to 
borrow new money as well as face the 
lengthening and spacing of maturities 
heretofore contemplated. Any such pro- 
gram, bankers are convinced, would re- 
quire the maintenance of an_ orderly 
market in government bonds. It 
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MAKES ONE TRACK MOVE 
MORE FREIGHT FASTER! 


#7 feature in this revolutionary radio system for railroads 


Here’s the missing link in railroad communications . . . 
instant voice contact with any train anywhere . 

regardless of its location, the weather or the terrain. 
Called Bendix Centralized Radio Control, it opens up 
new ways to substantial savings. There is no to 
scrap or duplicate your present equipment. Bendix CRC 
is integrated with your present communication system. 


How it works 
By two way radio the dispatcher and train crew can 
talk to each other any time directly or through attended 
or unattended wayside stations. The conductor in the 
caboose can talk to his engineer. There can be instant 
voice contact from one train to another. Bendix CRC 
permits instantaneous supervision and control of train 
movement. 
What it accomplishes 

With Bendix Centralized Radio Control, breakdowns 
and emergencies are immediately made known. Freight 
classification is speeded. Longer freights move faster 
with fewer accidents to rolling stock. Breakdowns and 
emergencies get immediate attention. Single tracks can 
handle larger volume both ways. Better ‘‘meets’’ and 
changes of “‘meets’”’ are possible. Unscheduled stops 
seeking information are eliminated. Knowing locations, 
conditions and speed of trains eliminates delays at 
interlocking plants, or when entering and departing 
yards. And there are a host of other time-saving reasons. 


Send for the free Bendix booklet that gives you even 
more facts why so many railroad managements, seeking 
new sources of revenue, are enthusuastic over the 
tential and actual economies of instant radio control 
tween trains, wayside stations and division head- 
quarters. 


BENDIX® RADIO 


BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF BENDIX 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


‘i = "~~ 
EXPORT SALES: Bendix Internationa! Division —S 
72 Fitth Avenve, New York 11, N. Y. 


“Bendix vx: MOST TRUSTED NAME IN Radio 
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New Style from Solid Steel! 


el e-x-p-a-n-d-e-d to a handsome, 


diamond pattern. It’s modern, decorative, 
ps ay F his flower pot 
Practical, too! Because this 


aceful. 
\/ \/ <i ‘" Wheeling Expanded Metal allows free 
4 circulation of fresh air vital co plant life. 


Yes, solid ste 


f Wheeling 
his i ly one of the 1,001 uses 0 
‘ Lew Use i for bins, grilles, partitions, wherever 


K you want the strength of solid steel, plus free 


passage of heat, sound, light, and air. Write today 


for full details. 
| factured by Underbill Metal Co., 
ae by Gottschalk Sales Co., N.Y.C. 
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Flower Pot Covers 
Brooklyn, N.Y., distri 
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certainly would be aided if the market 
was steady to firm. 

Banks don’t expect the Federal Re- 
serve to resume pegging government 
bond prices to facilitate a program of 
Treasury financing. There might never- 
theless be hand-to-mouth buying (as 
there was last weck) calculated to do 
the most good at the most appropriate 
moments, 


SEC Down to Its Last 
Three Commissioners 


Ihe Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion was down to a bare working 
quorum of three commissioners this 
week and one of those j pushing hard 
to quit. 

On top of that, two of the remain- 
ing three are Democrats. ‘The party in 
power usually manages to | ep a voting 
majority on the SEC 

Reasons for the situation 

R. B. McEntire, Kansa Republican 
and often mentioned as a possible chair- 
man under the Republicans, resigned 
May 1. 

Because of a patrona mixup, the 
Senate has not yet confirmed Ralph H. 
Demmier, Pittsburgh Republican, for 
a scat on the commission 

Democratic chairman Donald C. 
Cook handed in his resignation soon 
after the Republican Administration 
took over in January. H now pr 
ing the White House to accept his 
offer to quit. 

To fill the SEC vacanci the White 
House is said to be con ing appoint- 
ment of A. J. Goodwin, Jr., an Anni 
ton (Ala.) banker, and J. Sinclair 
Armstrong, a Chicago lawyer. 

On the staff level, Chairman Cook 
recently announced promotion of My- 
ron §. Isaacs to be associate general 
counsel replacing Milton Kroll who re- 
signed several months ago. Isaacs was 
formerly chicf counsel for the Division 
of Public Utilities. 


Stock Offer to Key Men 


Companies planning to offer stock to 
a_ selective group of cmplovees now 
must keep in mind that even those of 
ferings, under certain conditions, are 
considered public offerings and must be 
registered with SEC. 

That was the decision of the Supreme 
Court last week. By a six-to-two vote. 
it ruled an offering by Ralston Purina 
Co, of St. Louis of its shares to “key 
employces” was not a private offering as 
contended. Over 1,000 employees had 
bought stock between 1947 and 1950. 
SEC complained. The company, the 
court agreed, had been “unduly com- 
prehensive” in its definition of “key 
employees.” 
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MUSEUM PIECES? 


Yes, the old makeshift bug killers are fast joining 
the out-dated implements of the past. Modern 
chemical research is producing the largest array of 
insecticides in history. Newest, most versatile and 
efficient are the Pyrenone® Concentrates devel- 
oped by the U. S, Industrial Chemicals division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation. 


Harmless to men and animals, free from skin irri- 
tants and toxic hazards—Pyrenones are proving 
their effectiveness in many basic formulations. 
Happily, too, there are no signs that insects are 
developing strains that are resistant to their con- 
sistent use. 


Whatever the pest problem—from the hard-to-kill 
horse fly to the too-common house fly—from grain 
weevils to cattle lice—Pyrenones have achieved a 
dramatic record of successful performance in their 
destruction or control, In spray or powder applica- 
tions, Pyrenone insecticides are in growing demand 
among dairy farmers, stock breeders, food proces- 
sors and handlers, truck gardeners, greenhouse 
keepers, poultry growers and householders They 
offer distinct advantages in convenience, safety 
and economy. 


Supplying this powerful weapon in the unrelenting 
war on the damage and waste caused by insects is 
only one of National Distillers’ many activities, As 
one of the country’s leading producers of alcoholic 
beverages, the company sponsors, among others, 
the famous brands listed below. All are painstak 
ingly created from the finest ingredients and care- 
fully measured against highest quality standards. 


Our policy of product diversification is also repre 
sented in continuing product research, the produc 
tion of petro-chemicals, solvents, intermediate and 
finished chemicals, and a vast timberland conser- 
vation program. Each insures a greater role in 
service to the public and American industry, 


Reg. U. 8. Pat, Of. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLDCROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK 
GILBEY'S GIN - HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD C- OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65°; Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey's Distilled 
London Dry Gin. 100°; Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Beliows Partners Choice Whiskey— 
A Blend, 60°), Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 











GETTING SET, tellers check wy 


on hand in the old bank. 





WOODEN BOXES, old stvi 


traveling bag tor cach teller 


GUNS AT THE READY give stern air of peril as the Commercial National Bank of SMALL SAFE was also packed 


Greenville, Miss... moves to new quarters—without the usual deep secrecy ind papers for the trip. 
| ! | | 


72 BUSINESS WEEK @ June 








OPEN TRUCK, an ordinary moving van, is loaded with the 
sacks as police, bank officials stand guard, 








SACKS OF MONEY, neatly labeled, get final checking over in POLICE CAR trails the moving van, with Tommy gun at the 
the old bank. Here, it looks more like holdup loot. alert. This car and another leapfrogged truck en route 


Bank Moving Day: Not a Bandit in Sight 


Usually, when a bank mo to a nev 
home, it wraps the whole deal in heavs 
security. Photographers are taboo, lest 


enterprising bandits should ase th 


pI 
tures as a blueprint for robbe: 
In Greenville, Mi 
Commercial National Bank 
sce it that way. I 





knew the move wa 
dent Conwell Svkes fig 
robbers strike only when 
their side; surely, thes 
for surprise on moving da 
So the Commereial National just up 
— and moved last month. ‘Transporting of 
ARRIVAL. Severe efficiency of this unloading scene dissolved a moment later as happy- papers, ledgers, and safe deposit box 
zo-lucky Greenvillians swarmed all over the cops in merry greeting. e took the better part of a we but 
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In every phase of American business and industry, Chevrolet 
trucks work harder at lower cost! 


The records of thousands of 
businesses prove it! Whether 
the job is light delivery or 
heavy hauling, costs go down 
when Chevrolet trucks go on the job. 
You'll find it’s true on your job, too. You'll find that the 
Chevrolet line not only lists for less, but means less cost 
to own and operate per ton-mile hauled. That means 
— start saving the day yousbuy a Chevrolet truck, and 
eep right on saving over the miles. 
But that’s only part of the story. These 1953 Chevrolet 
Advance- Design trucks bring you important features 
offered by no other make of truck. 
You get bigh-compression power (7.1 to 1 ratio) with the 


new Loadmaster engine in heavy-duty models. It com- 
bines greater horsepower with a substantial increase in 
gasoline economy. You get — of thrifty power in 
light- and medium-duty models, too, with Chevrolet's 
famous Thriftmaster engine. 

You get greater strength and stamina. New huskier, heavier 
construction adds an extra measure of dependability... 
contributes to even longer life. 

You get more safety, thanks to the smooth, sure oper- 
ation of ““Torque-Action” and “Twin-Action” brakes. 
There are many other important reasons why it’s better 
business to buy Chevrolet trucks. It will pay you to get 
the whole story from your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














Proved on job 


It's better business to buy 
evrolet Trucks 


after job... 


No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all avail- 
able power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 
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SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting—-eliminates ‘double-clutching.” 


HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a@ 
husky double-walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost 


12 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make —for 12 consecutive truck 
production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
supplies the most convincing proof possible of Chevrolet's superior qualities and value. 





This camera communicates. It sees as no other camera sees— 
and records the dramatic, the poignant, the inevitable moment in 
exquisite detail. The Leica is practical. It is easy to use— 

you wind, focus, shoot. It will last you 10, 15, 25 years. See this 
camera, favorite of the great professionals—and of all 


who like to take fine pictures—at your Leica dealer’s. From $151. 


E. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 


Leica Cameras and Accessories 


Two recent developments 

BEWA make it more important 

RE than ever that manu- 

facturers and merchants 

have adequate ‘‘Products 

Liability’’ insurance. ‘The 

first is a growing ten- 

dency for new laws and court decisions to broaden the range 
of liability. ‘The second is the effect of inflation in influencing 


sharply higher verdicts. 


This double threat endangers the future of every business not 
ed. We shall be glad to help you review your prod- 


fully protect ) 
or any other phase of your business 


ucts liability coverage 
insurance —in the light of today’s conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit » Cleveland - Philadelphia 


New York + Chicago - 
sd Vancouver ~« Winnipeg + Montreal + Toronto - Havana 


Pittsbureh » Bulfalo - Seattle - 











managed without interrupting business. 
On a Saturday, after the noon close of 
business, came the mx g of the 
money (pictures, page 72 

e Last Minute—Six cop iperintended 
the job, with an armament of one 
Tommy gun, three shots ind two 
revolvers. ‘The only sect in the 
fact that the actual route from the old 
bank building to the n vas not 
pic ked till the last moment. Then the 
cash set sail in an open truck, escorted 
fore and aft by cruiser At cach 
intersection, the forward car stopped 
traffic to Iet the truck bv; then the after 
car leapfrogged and led the next 
intersection. ‘The whole mot ide tore 
along at a brisk 35 mph., h Green- 
ville hopes is unheard of treets. 
eCame the Kin—Once at the new 
bank, the cops drew up imposing 
formation to guard the wi ing. The 
severity vanished fast tide of 
friends, kinfolk, and pa by flowed 
happily over the law and took over the 
sidewalk superintending. ‘I cops just 
grinned, and there didn’t seem to be 
any bandits about. 

Happily installed in its shiny new 
quarters, the Commercial National cast 
a look of nostalgia to its old quarters. 
Perhaps the old place was musty and 
outgrown, but after all it had housed a 
planters’ gambling club in the days of 
its lusty youth. 


Indian Legend 
Costs Waco Plenty 


An old Indian legend t the citi- 
zens of Waco, Tex., m in their 
tornado. 

The story is that the H » (Waco) 
Indians picked the spot where the city 
now stands because their nen said 
windstorms never hit it r a long 
time, their judgment looked good. By 
1953 even most local in nee men 
were sold on the idea that windstorm 
protection in Waco w vaste of 
moncy Ihe citizens had long been 
boasting of their immunity to damage. 

So, when the storm d it a few 
wecks ago, insurance agents had com- 
paratively little tornado rage on 
their books. Nothing lil actual 
damage, though how gr hat was is 
still disputed. James F. Miazza, gen- 
cral manager of the Seut tern Di- 
vision of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., sets the lo und $20 
million, at depreciated Most 
Wacoans think his figur low. Onc 
local banker puts the « ¢ nearer 
$50-million. And some in mce men 
think the banker might | ht, if he 
means the cost of replacing old build- 
ings at present prices 

Whatever the amount, most of the 
cost of restoring Wa lowntown 
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Armstrong’s 


Cushiontone 
STOPS 
IRRITATING 
NOISE 





Noise stops whien it strikes a ceiling 
of Armstrong's Cushiontone® 

This acoustical material soaks up 
most of the sound that strikes it 
It maintains a comfortable quiet 
which promotes effective concentra 
tion, greater efficiency. 

Cushiontone is low in initial cost 
—and savings don't stop there. In 
stallation, too, is economical, quick, 
and clean. Maintenance is easy. 

For full details on Cushiontone 
and Armstrong’s other acoustical 
materials, call in your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor. Meanwhile, 
send for your free copy of “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” 


Write Armstrong Cork Com 
pany, 4207 Indian Road, ® 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 7 








| was amazed at the 
low cost of 
Flying Tiger Airfreight! 


tee 





SAYS RALPH RUNNE, PLANTS MGR. 


HICKOK MFG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WE'RE FLYING THAT BELT SHIPMENT NO — FLYING TIGER RATES 
TO CHICAGO, CHIEF. \ ARE BARGAIN BASEMENT. 





A STIFF CHECK FOR 
THE SERVICE? 








RIGHT, MR. RUNNE. THOSE QUOTES LET'S HAVE MORE OF THIS TIGER 
COVER PICKUP AND DELIVERY. SERVICE, HARRY. THEIR RATES ARE 
REALLY LOW FOR AIR SHIPPING. 











main TE ar ¥ Write for free illustrated folder 


describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 


CONNECTING noure teeee 


OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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areca is going to come out 
of the citizens. Insure 
probably about $7.5-mi 
only a third of the dama 

Size of the loss is an 
why Waco is interested 
of rebuilding the most da 
on a unit basis (BW-—M 
Architects figure that t 
would be cheaper to buil 
individual stores and ofh 


You Pay Less... 


... Stock transfer tax on 
a stock with a low par. So 
many companies with no-par 
shares are shifting. 


Par value of a_ stock ynething 
generally ignored by an wh 
financially literate. It mal no differ 
cnce in figuring out per-sh carnings, 
dividend yields, book val ind th 
like. 

But it shouldn’t be ignored entirch 
It makes a difference—and netimnes a 
sizable one—when you decide to di 
pose of a holding. As federal law no 
stands, sellers are assessed a_ transfer 
tax that varies with the par value of 
their shares. 

That’s why vou have been secing 

many companies busily engaged in 
changing par values, says The Ex 
change, official publication of the Nev 
York Stock Exchange. 
e Variations—Over the last 28 months, 
this publication points out, 40 corpora 
tions have either switched from no-pat 
common to one with a small stated 
value, or have taken preliminary step 
toward switching. Many have chosen 
to change from no-par to $10-par. But 
there has been no uniformity. Just as 
many others have chosen new _ pars 
ranging from $1 up to $25 

As things are now, an investor selling 
100 shares of a $100-par issue at $37 
a share must pay a $6 federal stock 
transfer tax. So must an investor sell 
ing 100 shares of a no-par common at 
the same price. However, an issue with 
a par value of, say, $2 would have 
meant a federal tax of only 12¢, one of 
$3 par, a tax of only 18¢ 

By the same token, an investor who 
sells either 100 shares of $100-par 
issue or 100 shares of no-par stock, at 
$18 would pav a $5 tax. Had the 
shares been $11 par, ho the tax 
would have been only 55 7 
the tax would have been 3 
e It’s the Law—The diff 
the wav the transfer tax | 
ten. The law calls for cither ¢ ( 
5% of the par value of stock being 
transferred, or 6¢ or 5¢ per share if th 
stock has no par valuc higher 


> = 
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Your Partner 


Todays Paints...Science’s “Synthetic” Achievement! 


Down through the centuries, paints of various 
types have proved man’s most effective 
means of protecting his handiwork against 
the ravages of time and nature. 

The fact that today’s finishes are able to 
keep pace with modern production techniques 
is due in large part to the substitution of 
chemically synthesized resins and pigments 
for the fossil gums and natural colors upon 
which the paint maker was once forced to rely. 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


RCI, the world’s largest manufacturer of 
synthetic resins and a major producer of 
chemical pigment colors, congratulates the 
paint industry on the skill with which it has 
employed these ingredients in bringing about 
the innumerable improvements achieved in 
surface coating materials during the past 
thirty years. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


REICHHOL 





rates apply to shares selling at $20 or 
more, the lowcr to those under $20. 
Why don’t more publicly traded cor- 
porations reduce the par value of their 
stock? Only those that haven’t donc it 
can give any exact ansv One good 
reason might be that the law of the 
state in which the company was in 
corporated makes the ift expensive 
or perhaps virtually impossible. Man 
might figure that the loopholes in the 
law, which now permit t! hift, will 
be plugged. Some might even figure 
this wav: Why bother to reduce the 
sclling costs of stockholders who ar 
getting rid of all or part of their inter 
est in the business? Why not Ict them 
pay the penalty if they want to get out? 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Business Americana: from clocks to or 
gans and clocks, then to organs exclu 
sively. That has been the production 
history of Chicago’s Hammond Instru 
ment Co. And its name has alway 
been altered to conform with its pro 
duction line. First it was Hammond 
Clock Co.; when it added organs it be 
came Hammond Instrument Co. Now 
that it manufactures only organs, stock 
holders are being asked to O.K. its third 
name change—to Hammond Organ Co, 

s 
Competition in the packaged goods field is keener poe atig ace ~aae sas ea a —_— 
Some innovations than ever... Sales-impelling ideas are in more urgent | a Be ng Bay ages reve eo 
pioneered by demand at x And it's good to know that here at | quarter, according to president Eugene 
“PACKAGE” PACKAGE yeu can find the help you need “ de- Holman. First-half carnings last year 

veloping new ideas — and in providing the machinery were $4.37. 

First machines to wrap for efficient, low-cost production. e 
with cellophane Our Engineering and Designing Department, | Stock split: Seaboard Air Line RR next 
where many new ideas in packaging have originated, | month will seek stockholder approval 
is one of the busiest departments in our organization. | [°F splitting cach share of present no-par 
We are now working on developments that will | ©O!™70" into 24 shares of new $40-par 
Easy-opening devices mean a great deal to certain manufacturers. And right eg IU pwd Aa - sn "T 
now you may benefit by other ideas that have already | to $2 (former protest | od “$i 50). | 

been translated into machines which are producing . 
New and better ee herrings apie emia ones Caterpillar Tractor Co. won't pay its 
carton-forming orking with leading manufacturers for the past usual 75¢ quarterly dividend in August. 
onaailiane 40 years, we have perfected not only a large line of Instead, stockholders will receive 50¢ in 
standard machines, but models designed especially | cash plus 4°% stock dividend. The rea- 





Electric-eye registration 
for printed materials 


Machines for bundling 
groups of packages 


| 
' 
| 
Special machines for certain types of products. | son: Cash is needed to finance a new 


for wrapping: So no matter what your packaging problem may | $47-million expansion program. ‘The 


Soap be, it will pay you to “PUT iT UP TO PACKAGE”, company wants <o complete this with- 
Cigars out any new financing. 


Chewing gum © 
Candy bars Financing: Mead Corp. has just sold 


Cigarettes | PAY @ KAGE $12.5-million, 20-vear 44% sinking 
Tablet sugar fund notes direct to four prominent life 
etc. MACHINERY COMPANY companics. Some $9.6-million proceeds 


. SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSEERE will be uscd to refund outstanding 
Write or phone EEE 8 %-3%% serial notes sold in 1951 and 
our nearest office 1952, the rest to complete current im 
provement-expansion program. The pur 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS chasers have agreed to buy another $2.5- 
DENVER LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. million of the same notes any time up 


to June 30, 1954. 
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sow LINDE SERVICE” 


HELPED REDUCE THE COST OF 
OXYGEN MORE THAN 45% 


ae RR OXYGEN 
ee eee 
4 iS a 


\ 
eh 


Lo? Ac) 4 | 


AS OXYGEN USE WENT UP... PRICES 


OXYGEN COST WENT DOWN! 


, 


Linpe Service has brought about important improvements in oxygen production, distribution, and methods of use. In profiting 
by these improvements, LinDE customers have increased their use of oxygen per ingot-ton of steel produced more than |2 times 
in 25 years. This increased volume of usage in turn enabled Linpe to reduce the cost of oxygen more than 75% in that time, 


With LINDE Oxygen you get all these important advantages — 


@ DEPENDABILITY OF SUPPLY — No oxygen shortage due to failur fa single plant. Many 


strategically located plants to m et every demand. 


@ FLEXIBILITY OF SUPPLY No fixed capacities. You get what you need when you need it 


... and pay only for what you use. 


@ LOW UTILIZATION COST No capital investment... no costly maintenance. 


PLUS...* LINDE SERVICE- 


The unique combination of research, engineering, and over 40 
years of accumulated know-kow that is helping LINDE cus- 
tomers save money and improve production in their uses of 
oxygen and oxy-acetylene processes. 


If your company uses oxygen. LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (193 New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Dominion Oxy gen Company, Limited, ‘Toronto 
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GEORGE SPATTA, president of Clark, 


looks to the industry's future. 


“The lift truck is a fundamental tool, a 
labor-saving device, not a gadget.” 


“Construction and labor cost so much that 
lift trucks are now a necessity.” 


82 


Clark Equipment: Betting 


Materials handling ranks among. the 
lushest growth industries, and __ its 
growth is accelerating toward peaks that 
can’t even be seen from here. That’ 
how Clark Equipment Co. of Buch- 
anan, Mich., a leader in the ficld, is bet- 
ting with its purchase of Ross Carrict 
Co. (BW—Apr.18°53,p74). 

Clark laid out about $5.6-million in 
an exchange of stock to buy out Ross, 
a family-held company in Benton 
Harbor, Mich., that specialized in 
carth-moving equipment and the strad- 
dle carriers you see in Jumberyards. 
¢ Integration—Rarcly docs a newly ac 
quired line of products fit so well with 
an existing line. Hardly an item in the 
Ross catalog duplicates the Clark array 
of materials handling trucks. A_ few 
Ross three-whecled trucks in the smaller 
sizes will be retained by Clark; most of 
the Ross equipment is cither specialized, 
like the straddle carriers and the earth- 
movers, or else goes up into the higher 
capacities that Clark didn’t have. 

Clark will now offer its units 
through 15,000-Ib. capacity, Ross units 
from 15,000 Ib. to 26,000 Ib. 

Clark and Ross dealerships will grad- 
ually be integrated, though they tend 
now not to overlap much. Production 
integration poses no problems; Clark 
already supplying many compo 
nents for Ross products. The increase 
in combined volume will help bring 
unit costs down. 
¢ Diversification—"“Now ready to 
develop the growth potential in three 
ficlds instead of two,” says George 
Spatta, Clark president (left). “We've 
been strong in materials handling and 
in supplying components to the auto- 
motive industry, particularly truck and 
Now we add the 
construction field, through Michigan 
Power Shovel Co., a Ross subsidiary.” 

Spatta doesn’t look for a collapse in 
the industrial market for materials 
handling trucks or for automotive com 
ponents. But he wants in on the earth 
moving business that he’s sure will come 
fiom stepped-up highway and_ public 
works programs—especially stepped up 
if gencral business fades. 
¢ Bigger Market—larth 
merely another form of materials han- 
dling, savs Spatta. And the Ross ac- 
quisition gives Clark a chance to de- 
velop new products in that area. 

Aside from the new carth-moving 
and straddle-truck business, Spatta feels 
that Clark is doing its best sales job in 
the food industry and its poorest on the 
New York City piers. Another great 
success is in the airport business: And 
nearly every airport m the country uses 


own 


Was 


we re 


bus transmissions. 


moving is 


some Clark tractors and bag move! 
The total market for 
dling equipment is ball ig, Sal 
Spatta. In 1939, Clark sold § 
of lift trucks and the like 
ran more than 50 times a h 
included sales to 1,300 n 
most of whom had never bought an 
materials handling equipm 
¢ Economic Pressure—“Ou rease in 
sales in the future will com ore from 
the little fellows,’ Spatta predict 
Our bigger customers—and one of them 
bought 300 lift trucks last don’t 
need to be sold, but we'll h to shift 
our selling technique to tap mai 
ket among smaller compani 
He sees factors f 
panies, large and small, to 
trucks: 

e The rising cost of la Much 
of the labor in production ts is not 
creative labor but is materials handling 

an item of overhead. In \ 
it will run over 20% of total cost 
wages high, manufacturers mu 
labor on this item 

e The high cost of indu 
struction. “The thing that 
most in cost since 1939 is fl 
savs Spatta. “That makes it th 
important to use every cul nch of 
factory and warchouse sp nd lift 
trucks can pile stuff to th 
¢ Philosophy—Clark Equ it pro 
motes the lift truck as a fundamental 
tool—a labor-saving devic mod 
ernistic gadget. ‘There ar yatta likes 
to point out, only three ways to handle 
materials within a factory that not 
adapted to continuous-flo nvevol 
labor, 
od m 

he id 


I hibit 


h ili 


million 
n 195 
That 


tome! 


col 
t in lift 


two 


CASCS, 
W ith 


{ Save 


trial con 
gone up 
pace,” 


more 


svstems: an overhead crane 
ind a lift truck. He argues tl 
design is de-emphasizing tl 
crane, and modern wage 
coolic labor 

e New Models—At the M 
dling Exposition in Philad 


Clark displayed 


Han 


month, 
models: 

e A fork-lift 
Hvdratork, a new 
claimed to give 
cate 


truck eq 
itomat 
smoother 
response. 
e ‘Trucks powered with 
troleum gas (LPG), as well 
diesel, and clectric drive 

e A “dream” truck 
“the fork-truck of the fi 
unit is still in development 
¢ Company Growth—Clark |! 
is celebrating its 50th 
vear. At least, it traces it 
trom a company founded 
by Eugene B. Clark; the p 


pan Was incorporated in I‘ 


X-70, 
[his 
nent 


this 


ilogy 
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The company has grown through a 
succession of mergers and acquisitions, 
with several shifts in emphasis on ma- 
jor product. Eugene Clark’s first prod- 
uct was Celfor tools; he pioncered 
high-speed tungsten steel drills. The 
next step was to set up an electric 
furnace at Buchanan, Mich., for alloy 
stecls. A little later, the company 
bought a steel disk wheel, then 
branched out into other components, 
notably the Clark axle assembly. 

Clark inched into the materials 
handling field during World War I, 
when it built a truck to handle heavy 
loads in its own plants, vastly expanded 
to produce axles and wheels for indus- 
trv and the militarv. So many visitors 
to Clark plants were curious about this 
truck that the company began building 
platform-lift trucks for sale in 1922. 
The fork-lift truck came along in 1928. 

In 1934, Clark began making blind 
rivets, the kind that can be driven 
and set from one side of the work. 
¢ Even a Streetcar—One of Clark’s 
more unusual coups was development 
of the running gear for high-speed, al- 
most noiseless strectcars. Before the 
war, 24 cities bought a total of 5,000 
cars on Clark trucks. It wasn’t Clark’s 
first venture into rail travel—the com- 
pany had shown its Auto-Tram_ rail 
car at the Chicago Century of Progress 
in 1933—but it was the most successful. 
¢ Financial Success—Clark’s fastest 
growth dates from 1939, the milestone 
cited by Spatta for the materials han- 
dling boom. From total sales of $12.5- 
million in 1939, Clark soared to 
$131.8-million in 1952. The company 
has paid dividends for 20 consecutive 
vears, last vear a regular dividend of 
$3 on common stock, plus a 50¢ year- 
end extra and a 50% stock dividend. 

Last vear’s sales and also net income 
of $5.5-million set new records for 
the company. Ross Carricr should add 
about $15-million in sales and $500,- 
000 in profits. 

Clark employs 7,000 persons at plants 
in Buchanan, Battle Creek, and Jack- 
son, Mich. Ross Carricr had about 
700 employees. 
¢ Up from the Ranks—Gcorge Spatta 
has been with Clark Equipment for 
26 vears, working his way from de- 
velopment engineer to vice-president 
in charge of engineering, then gencral 
manager and executive vice-president. 
He became president in 1945. 

Spatta is a mechanical engincering 
graduate of Cooper Union, New York. 
His first job was in the switchgear di 
vision of General Electric Co. as a 
production enginecr. 
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No matter where they'te bound 
SHIP THEM WIREBOUND! 
and Stack‘em High As You Like 


| 


‘ 


ey 











Modern handling methods cal! for quick 
and easy storage — in a minimum of space. 
The special Wirebound construction of 
strong steel wire and light, tough wood suits 
itself to modern methods of materials 
You stack ’em fast, efficiently 
as you like. Shown above are 
high-stacked Wirebound pallet boxes 
that are used for inter-plant shipments 
and parts storage. No other container is 
so perfectly suited to fork truck handling. 
They appeal to economy-minded manage- 
ment. We will be pleased to give you al! 
details on versatile Wirebounds, regular or 
pallet boxes and crates. Write today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON Wow [ 


BE 





WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOC ATION 
Room 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinols 


C Hove « sales engineer give me the whole story 

C Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds” 
Nome 
Firm Nome 


A Adoas: 














City, Zone and State 








MATERIALS HANDLING BRIEFS 


Lake freighters are unloaded quickly, at low cost by Wellman Traveling Unloaders 


as shown. Their bucket is lowered through the hatch and a revolving carriage 


turns the bucket to any desired position to facilitate its loading. For larger capaci- 


ties, Wellman offers the Hulett-type Unloader. 





Empties freight cars. The Wellman Revolving Car Dumper shown gives a speedy 
heave-ho to cars full of bulk materials. At the push of a button, the dumper re- 
volves half way and the cargo falls into a bin. Wellman also builds lifting, turn- 
over and traveling types of car dumpers... all backed by more than half a century 
of experience in engineering, manufacturing and construction. 


@ Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help 
speed your materials handling 
and cut your costs. The Wellman 
Engineering Company, 7000 Cen- 
tral Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY:-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 

MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 








Old Dogs Can... 


. . . learn tricks. 


century-old maker of 


new 
This 
industrial belting is catching 
on with toys. 


Graton & Knight C: ame that’s 
familiar to buyers of i trial leather 
belting and packings. | 
102-vear history, the 
ranked cither first or nd 
makers of these product Phe nam 
now popping up in an unlikely new 
market: the toy stor 

rom heavy indust upplies to 
cowboy holster sets, ba lg 
footballs looks like a 
cially for a conservat 
conservative New Eng 
Knight is in Worcester, M 
e New Toy—lThe company isn’t read 
to call itself a toy manufacturer. Th 
tov business is still a m part of thc 
operation. Yet it ha ponsibl 
in the past vear for add ibout 250 
names to the payroll, out of a 700 total. 

Most important to th mpany’s fu 
ture, this flver in the t trade is 
sign of the unconservat frame of 
mind in which manage 
The mosses of tradit 
stamped out by 3] d David S. 
Williams, who took ov t presidency 
from his father, Arthur A. Williams, 
a vear ago. 
¢ Urgent Problem—Sin 
long-range troubles of G 
have cropped up bigge: 

e The industrial m 
transmission belting (to 
from overhead power takeoff 
growing at anywhere n the rate of 
total industrial capacit Most new 
plants used machine-m ted clectric 
motors, hooked up b: bberized \ 
belts. 

© Hid 
leather manufacturers h 
up for a shortage—th 
G&K found itself with 
torv of high-cost hid tim 
sales volume was slipp 

e The Worcester 
methods were growins 

hese were the prob! that fac 
the younger William he mor 


much of its 
npany has 


mong 


i glove , and 
jullip, espe 
OmMpaly inl 


Graton & 


working. 


he Ing 
_ 


Korea, the 

n & Knight 

oftener 

t for leather 
machines 


wasn't 


; 


prices t S< vhil 
stocked 
h irplv. 
inven 


when 


to his new office, marked “president.” 
However, they weren't to him, for 
he had been in charge of exe hit 
ing since 1946 and had da 

tive vice-president sinc +5. Beside 
he knew the opcration from the ground 
up—he had started litera it the bot 
tom, in a wet, smell t 
hides come out of sto 
the tannery. 

e New Team—W illiam even 
of ivory-hunting for exe 


utive 
cxecu 


where raw 


ind go to 


vVcars 


talent 


utive 
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Through Advanced Casting Techniques, 
We Help Our Customers to Better Serve 
Their Customers. 


Bronze collector rings, like these, are impor- 
tant power transmission factors in electric 
motors—such as those produced by Century 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. Making 
high speed revolutions with the armature, col- 
lector rings must be perfect, as sand inclusions, 
pits, or other flaws cause arcing, with subse- 
quent loss of motor power. 

Century Electric Company, leading manufac- 
turer of quality electric motors, generators, 
and related equipment, was aware of National 
Bearing Division’s outstanding reputation for 
quality copper-base castings, using advanced 
foundry techniques and miass production. 

Century was confident we could produce, 
as specified, flawless bronze collector rings for 
use in their products. 

And their confidence was justified. 


Our modern, centrifugal, permanent mold 
technique enables us to exactly meet Century 
Electric's specifications. This advanced foundry 
method eliminates sand molds for castings such 
as these. The bronze is tough and dense, and 
rings are cast close to size, minimizing machin- 
ing. And Century enjoys dollar savings through 
our production-run economies. 


Most important to them, however, is the 
fact that they are now providing their cus- 
tomers with equipment that includes collector 
rings of the highest quality. 

If your product requires precision-cast 
bronze or other copper-base components, it 
will pay you to investigate National Bearing 
Division. We produce copper-base castings, 
targe or small, with or without machining. 
And our production-run economies will prob- 
ably save you money. 


Write National Bearing Division for full 
information and your copy of our catalog. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4948 Manchester Avenue «+ St. Louis 10, Mo. 


PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. © NILES, OHIO © PORTSMOUTH, VA. © ST. PAUL, MINN. © CHICAGO, ILL. 





CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


breathe! 


” 


Put Yourself in the R 


Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
But more! Crosley “‘conditions”’ air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
Dries 


air without 


soot air—eliminates ‘“‘sticky-weather” humidity. 


Circulates bothersome drafts. Ventilates your 


room all year round. Exhausts stale air—-whisks awav odors. 
Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—see the five 
new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 


Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-75 D 


SLEY Comfort ||| Zone 


in Canada: Crosley Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montrea: 
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partment to cook 


... a revived research de- 


up new 


methods, new products .. .” 


GRATON & KNIGHT starts on p. 84 


paid off when he took o. 

In fact, he already had 

staff, including men fro 

New England area. Most 
ating staff are young; fir 

are in their 30s. 

Chis young and hung: 
staff was Williams’ first 
to cure the chronic ill 
Knight. Williams had hi 
office by 58:30 
candidates turned down 
because of that carly start 
Williams has little 
point of view). 

e Time of Decision—T hi 
to be mapped out was to 
share of the market for 
trial machines. G&K bel 
substitute for leather 
belts in some places, such 
and flour mills, and th 
better than Icather fo: 
textile machinerv. But 
recognized that rubberized 
machine-mounted moto 
were still gaining. 

G&K decided (1) to 
items more aggressively 
the competition on it 
although many compan 
berized V-belt and 
business have much grea 
than G&K. 

e Synthetics—The sc 
plunged G&K into the 
business. The compan 
operations at the Internat 
ings Corp., a subsidiar 
N. H., which had been 
on a small scale. From 
International grew to 
salesmen took a lot of 
troit for synthetic rubb« 
automatic transmissions. 

Elliott C. Paddock 
says synthetic rubber 
account for more than 
packing business, and h¢ 
from the Bristol plant 
che next 18 months. 
¢ New Products—W illian 
liam Johnson, 37, in charg 
research department to 
methods and new product 
has a full-time staff of 1( 
number of men on call 
tories and two pilot plant 

For the past year, the com 
dressing has been sold in spr 
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it can be applied to a belt without shut 


ting down. That’s one result 


of the re- 


search department’s work. Grako Spra- 


zon is now being sold to 
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“vibration 
crawling’ 


SPONGEX 


Cellular Rubber 


Courtesy of Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Company. 


Vibrations caused this time recorder to crawl on smooth surfaces. To end this annoyance, 
The Cincinnati Time Recorder Company uses an inexpensive base pad cut from a sheet of 
Spongex cellular rubber. This pad firmly holds the recorder and avoids the inconvenience 
of permanent installation of the machine. 





Similar Spongex pads are equally effective in eliminating “vibration crawling” on other 
types of portable machines, such as electric fans, paint sprayers and movie projectors. In 
each case, this inexpensive extra increases efficiency and ends annoyances for customers. 


Perhaps your customers would appreciate the “hold-ability” of Spongex pads. Write 
today for further information on the applications of Spongex cellular rubber sheet stock 
to portable machines. 


® 
7 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Pioce, Shelton, Connecticut 
in Canada: Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 


INDUSTRIAL SEINE FLOATS—BOAT FENDERS—ICE BUCKETS HOME AND OFFICE 


= 








CELLULAR RUBBER CELLULAR PLASTIC RUG CUSHION 





Big Business in the Midwest 
and on the M. & St. L. Railway 


Year after year, Soybean, the Miracle Crop, looms 
larger in the Midwest picture of Agricultural 
Prosperity and Industrial Progress. Especially in 
the four Great Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In each of the last three years, the Soybean 

harvest of the United States has neared the Three 
So. Hundred Million Bushel mark. In 1952, it was 
291,692,000 bushels, harvested on 14,075,000 

acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres were grown 

for Soybean hay, pasturage and green fertilizer. 

The 1952 Soybean crop was worth more than 
$700,000,000 to farmers, at country shipping 

points and market prices of January, 1953. More 
than half of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, where the M. & St. L. 
networks some of the richest Soybean areas. 

The M. & St. L. directly serves several large 
Soybean processing plants and for a score of 

years has worked hard to promote the 

growing of this Modern Miracle Cre p. 

For Producers and Processors of Soybeans, 

the M. & St. L. provides, as it has since 

1871 in the many other fields of 

Midwest Agriculture and Industry, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 

















47 


. . . lawn fertilizer from 


4i 


waste tanning liquors... 


GRATON & KNIGHT starts on p. 84 


service stations—the attendant can gi\ 

a squeaky fan belt a f quirts and 
then, with the hood already up, gets an 
opening for the sale of a quart of oil or 
mavbe a batterv recharg: 

e Cowboy Fad—William 

the idca for making cowboy hol 

for the juvenile trade ca out of a 
chat he had with the president of the 
plant union (International Fur and 
Leather Workers) about lv to salvage 
leather scraps. The holsters with the fur 
still on the hide were a particularly hot 
item when the first marketing experi- 
ment was made. 

This spring the compan idded 
junior-size baseball gloves, and the plant 
added a third shift this month to build 
up an inventory of small footballs and 
boxing gloves for the fall season. All 
toys are sold directly to distributors un- 
der the Grako trademark 
e More Research—Looking to the fu- 
ture, the G&K research staff is work 
ing on several other new or improved 
products 

e A leather cleaner and conditioner 
that can be sold in tub ins, and 
jars. A large retail shoe is test 
sclling it now in spra And a 
company salesman uses it to take the 
slipperiness from the handgrips of his 
golf clubs 

e Shoe welting. The compan 
cently took an order for 10,000 vd. of 
paper treated welting We don't see 
why our competitors should pick up 
the business just becau t’s out of 
cur main line,” savs John 

e Improved parts for textile ma- 
chiner\ 

e Side leather for work shoes 

e Lawn fertilizer from iste tan 
ning liquors. ‘The Worcester Parks 
Commission is testing it, and Johnson 
is thinking of trving it in cans or bot 
tles for usc on house plant 
¢ Modernizing—Nlcanwhiil workmen 
are nearing the end of a $500,000 plant 
modernization job aimed at king the 
Worcester lavout more eff nt. One 
visible result already is straight-line pro 
duction that cuts out a lot of materials 
handling: A green hide used to travel 
5,400 ft. to become a finished belt 
now it travels 2,800 ft 

With ideas like these, Williams 
pects to ride out the slump he feels is 
coming in the next veal o. After 
that, he looks for smooth sailing. He 
looks back with no regrets on the de 
cision a vear or two ago to keep the 
business in Worcester rather than mov- 
ing south. “Going south,” Williams 
says, “is for the birds—we'll do fine 
right here.” 
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ENTIRELY NEW BAKING ENAMEL! 







NUBELON- 
TOUGHEST — MOST FLEXIBLE EVER DEVELOPED 


Now—for the first time—here is a 
finish that is much harder than any 
known organic film... yet is so 
flexible and adheres so well it can be 
bent and twisted without cracking. 


More than five years in the making, 
NUBELON-S combines unique prop- 
erties which make it ideal for use on 
home appliances, metal furniture, 
prefabricated farm silos, fencing 
wire, and many other applications. 


NUBELONSS is available in whites, 
greys, yellows, blue, tan, green and 
red. It bakes at 425°F. for 30 minutes. 


This new coating is already in use 
by a number of manufacturers and 
is being tested by many others. There 
may be countless applications not 
yet explored for this extraordinary 
new enamel. It you have a potential 
end use which warrants development, 
we will welcome your inquiry. 


Write today for a descriptive folder giving 
complete NUBELONSS specifications. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 


11005 MADISON AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 








WON'T SHATTER OR CHIP: Stroboscopic 
photo shows that repeated hammer blows 
dent metal but the unusual! flexibility and 


adhesion qualities of NUBELON-S pro- 
tect the finish from harm. 












LT 





e 


HIGH HARDNESS: Pencil hardness test shows the 
NUBELON:S‘S film is 50 per cent harder. It with- 
stands a 7-H pencil as compared with a 2-H for 
generally used appliance finishes. 


EXTREME FLEXIBILITY: NUUBELON-S on wire is 
spiraled around a pencil to demonstrate the flex- 
ing it can take without cracking or flaking. 





EXCELLENT STAIN RESISTANCE: All typical house 
hold stains, many of which cause permanent 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division— 1855 
North Leclaire Ave.), Minneapo!':, New Orleans, St. Lovis, Cleveland, Reading, Atlanta and Toronto. 


Jamage to ordinary organic finishes, wipe off 
NUBELONSS easily without leaving a trace 








PHILCO the teader presents the 
Lirst Koom Air Conditioner 
especially designed for §-: 

sement Windows ! 





Brand New Consolette... Unit 


For home or office, here’s the most 
compact, console-style 1 H.P. Room 
Air Conditioner ever built—the Philco 
1104-J Tempera- 
ture Control 

New Mahogany-finish cabinet 


with Automatic 


saves floor space, yet the entire Se aled 
Power System is completely enclosed 
inside the room. It does not extend out- 
side the building, and even when 


installed in a casement window a spe- 


r 





does not extend outside building 


cial storm damper can be closed to 
Ideal 
for year ‘round installation, it’s also 
available with “4 H.P. unit. 

Above all, it comes to you with 
the quality and dependability that 
won 16 years of leadership for Philco 
in the Room Air Conditioner field. 
When you buy, let that record be 
your guide —enypoy cool comfort even 


seal out cold air in bad weather 


during record-breaking heat waves. 


Lowest Price Anywhere— new \) H.P. win- 
dow model—the Philco 50-J. Like all Philco Air 
Conditioners, it cools, dehumidifies, filters, and 
circulates the air. See it at your Philco dealer 
plus other Philco models for any size room. 


PHILCO 


«++ World’s Largest Selling Room 
Air Conditioners for 16 Straight Years 








If You Can't Beat ‘Em, 
Join ‘Em—Still True? 


Simpson Logging Co Scattle 
one of the old names in t N 
forest products indust: \ 
nationally known product 
cal tile made from wood f 
wood fiber tile reported] 
eral tile (the kind with th 
about two to one, mau 
costs less than half as mu 

Simpson has been runn 
resistance, however, wh 
prefer the fissured mines 
forced by building cod 
combustible tile. 
¢ Strategy— Ihc 
to go into the rival field 
leased a new plant at Kalar 
mineral ti 


compan 


to manufacture 
to benchit two way 

bd Its salesmen will 
tackle anv market, any project, any pro 
pect, now that thes in cither 
wood fiber tile or mineral til Chis 
opens up several citics, mostly in the 
East, building cod ule out 
wood fiber tile. 

e The additional 
from sale of mineral tile wil f course, 
be welcome too. 

Simpson thinks going 1 the min- 
cral-tile ficld will actually impro ales 
of the original wood produ 


where 


venue 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





John Hay Hopkins of Gen 
Corp. had hardly become chair 
man of Consolidated Vult \ircraft 
Corp. (BW—Mavy2’53,p94 
for the annual professiona 
nament in San Dicgo next January 
Convair quick] ffered to 
$15,000 to nt in 


hamIcs 


j pl ns 


| lf tou 


collapsed. 
underwrite the 
its home citv. Hopkins i 
ast, donor of the trophy fe 
Canadian-U.S. PGA team 

e 
Minnesota Mining 
changed stock last 
American Lava Corp. of ( 
Tenn., in a S5-million d 
subsidiary more th +0,000 
types of electrical: insulatin 
its ceramic insulators will lement 
3-M’s line of flexible insulat 

« 
Rheem Mfg. Co., 
line of household water hea 
the water heater division of S lhuber 
Iron & Bronze Works, In Scatth 
Scidelhuber’s clectric heat ought 
out in 1946; it sells primaril n the 
Northwest but has extended its market 
as far cast as Minncapoli Rheem 
didn’t buy the Seidelhuber stec] and 
iron business. 


thus 


‘ ’ 
Cur § 


& Mfe. Co. 


makes 


} 
tcrial; 


vhich h f own 


t bought 
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Two makers of upholstered furniture be- 
came one when Kroehler Mfg. Co. of 
Chicago (page 132) bought the assets 
of the William Brenner Furniture Co. 
of Cincinnati and Xenia, Ohio. 

® 
A newcomer in the petrochemical field 
is Warren Petroleum Corp. of Tulsa, 
Okla. By carly next year, Warren ex- 
pects to complete a $1.5-million plant 
on the Houston Ship Channel to pro- 
duce pentaerythritol, methyl alcohol, 
and acetaldehyde by its patented oxida- 
tion process. 

» 
Revere Camera Co. (BW —Mavy23’53, 
p194) bought Wollensak Optical Co., 
53-vear-old Rochester company, for 
more than $1.5-million. Wollensak 
employs about 1,100 workers in three 
Rochester plants, supplics lenses and 
shutters to most camera companies be- 
sides selling its own line of telescopes, 
ficld glasses, and special equipment. 

* 
Merger plans involve Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., of Dallas and Interconti- 
nental Rubber Co. of New York. The 
latter found production of rubber from 
guayule plants no longer economical 
when synthetic and natural rubber 
prices sank. The Texas company de- 
velops and makes complex electronic 
devices for the military and for oil ex- 
ploration. 














































A Lot-of Crackers 


In the new National Biscuit Co. bakery in 
Chicago, billed as the world’s largest, a 
continuous flow of dough is stamped into 
cracker shape (above). Dough that’s trimmed 
off goes back to the start of the line. 

The Chicago bakery was dedicated last 
week as a step in NBC’s $90-million post- 
war expansion and modernization program. 
It will employ 2,400 workers and produce 
$55-million worth of crackers and cookies 
a year. Cost was $20-million. 
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HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 





OUR DEFENSE BUDGET 











One ordnance plant previously turned out 2% 105mm 
gun tubes in nine hours; then switched to Kennametal. 
tipped tools, Result: five 105s are nou produced in 
same time. 


In another plant, tooling cost for finish turning of 105mm 


shells was 84.40 per 1,000. Kennametal-tipped tools now 
turn out 1,000 shells at tool cost of 700! 





































































and no cut in safety... 


It is not necessary to reduce the quan- 
tity or quality of defense material in 
order to cut expenditures. 

Hundreds of progressive manufac- 
turers of shells, guns, and other ord- 
nance items are reducing tooling costs 
as much as 80%, and production time 
as much as 50%. They're using tools 
designed to take advantage of the long 
life and high hardness of Kennametal 
cemented tungsten carbide. 

Use of Kennametal as a tool material 
provides another great advantage — it 
requires only 1/60th of the amount of 














cobalt and 1/140th the amount of tungs- 
ten needed in steel tools that can do the 
same amount of work! 

If you produce defense items—or if 
wear is a critical factor in your product 
or production process Kennametal 
can help save time and reduce costs. It 
is a unique material — tough, strong, 
almost as hard as the diamond, up to 
50 times as durable as steel. 


* + ” 


Tell us your problem. Our metallur 
gists and engineers will help solve it 
with Kennametal. 
























independent Manufacturer 


to Proc 
ted Exclusively a 
Devo ENTED CARBIDES 








WORLD'S LARGEST 
se Facilities are 
oe and Application of CEM 


KENNAMETAL Suc. 


Latrobe, Pa. 

















THE TEAM. Administrative Committee, snapped in action for first time, is the hard core of Ford’s new decentralized setup. 


Top Goal of Ford’s New Management: 


TWENTY MILLIONTH’ 


a 


THE PIONEERS. The first Henry Ford (right) and his son Edsel pose with the original Ford car, and the 20-millionth. 
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TWO AT THE TOP. Connecting offices help knot the bonds between Henry Ford II and Ernest Breech, who share the final power. 


Sooncr than most men, the first 

to utse evro et Henry Ford grasped the significance of 
the gas engine, of repetitive manufa 

turc, of a mass market. Because he 


mastered them so rewardingly and so 
truggk 


{| qq. | soon, his grandson is free t 
with the equally complex—but | 
¥ Bf tangible—problems arising from the 
j ai mid-century corporate way of life. 
Yi é F After seven years’ effort, Henry Ford 
4a | Il appears to have made a start com 
{ 
lg 


; parable to that of his grandfather. ‘Vhe 
most striking aspect is that Ford II ha 
almost completely reversed the cours: 
of his grandfather. ‘The name and 
the product—automobiles—remain — the 
samc. And that’s just about all that 


MARKET PENETRATION 
Cmeveodt RbGTRa 


FORO BETEATIONS 484% reas 


/ 


* 


WV VV ; VE 
Eeitdidiiieiidtiee oe does. 
a = Re ¢ Changing Problems—This isn’t en 
ty \ 7 tirely surprising, for their problem 
? =a differed widely. For exampk 
p—Srrererrereerrewry rr ver-rerercreree revere gf The development of a dependable ga 
engine and power-transmission tem 
was a major concern of the elder lord 
during the first seven years of the Ford 
Motor Co., 1903-1910 
wpa aps Ko , In his first seven years, 1945-1952, 
SALES BOSS Walker Williams points to progress in the beat-Chevrolet drive. Ford II also had problems of depend 
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Reduce 
SHUT-DOWN 
Costs 


FOR PERIODIC 
MACHINERY 
INSPECTIONS 


Inspecting inking rolls on a printing 
press. 


wie, 


+ without disassembly. 


Ultrasonic 
REFLECTOSCOPE 
TESTING 





you need it on an economical basis 
an experienced inspection engineer = 
a Sperry Reflectoscope for 


NOW AVAILABLE.FOR ANY DESIRED 


TERM THROUGH ECONOMICAL 
SPERRY INSPECTION SERVICE 


Sperry Ultrasonic Testing makes it possible 

to conduct your periodic inspections o 
machinery ond other production equip- 
ment rapidly and dependably without 
time and money-wasting disassembly. Pen- 
etrating up to 30 feet in solid metal, this 

latest and finest of the non-destructive 

testing methods locates hidden defects not 
detectable by the most careful visual in- 
spection 


available when 
Hire 


Reflectoscope Testing is 


any desire 


time from 4 hours up 


Write Now for 


eee eee ete eee eee eee ee ee ee 


94 


Complete Information 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1906 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


[[] Please put me on your mailing list 
for Industrial Application Reports. 


[[] Hove a SPERRY Representative drop in 
™ when he's in the area, 


MATERIAL TO BE TESTED 
ee 
a 
COMPANY 

CO. ADDRESS _ 

city 
ZONE 


| 
| 
| 

oe 

a 





__.. STATE 


ere ee eet) 





“, .. it took a certain 

amount of pretty resolute 

head-banging .. .” 
REVAMPING FORD starts on p. 92 


ability and transmission. But instead 
of having to develop a dependable cn- 
gine to operate the Ford Car, Ford II 
had to develop a dependable staff to 
operate the Ford Motor Co., and he had 
to develop a dependable transmission 
system that would convey information 
and decisions throughout the organiza- 
tion, preciscly and with unmistakable 
meaning. 

¢ Chaos at the Top—All this was nec- 
because, in 1945, modern cor 
porate management was _ practically 
unknown at Ford. The responsible 
management group was too small and 
too overburdened. It had little current, 
precise knowledge of the company’s 
finances. Its dutics and responsibilities 
were hopelessly tangled among _ its 
members. 

It took almost seven years to un 
scramble and remedy all that. As well, 
it took a lot of pretty bright people, 
a certain amount of resolute head- 
banging, and an incredible amount of 
paper and ink for the organization 
charts and job manuals that laid all 
this out most precisely. 

Now that it’s done, though, it’s 
pretty clear that the Ford Motor Co. 
has profited because it was done. ‘The 
record, really, is pretty impressive. 


Cssary 


1. Decentralization 


The property, today, is vastly larger 
than it was when Henry Ford II took 
it over in 1945. It had turned out 
944,805 cars, trucks, and tractors in 
1940. In 1947, the first full-production 
postwar vear, it made 1,091,229 cars, 
trucks, tractors, and buses. In 1952, 
with the company protesting bitterly 
that its production was unrealistically 
restricted by federal authorities, it pro- 
duced 1,323,578 cars, trucks, and trac- 
tors. Output this year should be sec- 
ond only to the postwar record of 
2-million vehicles. 

Average employment, both hourly 
and salaried, was 122,289 in 1940. Last 
May 26, it was 183,302. 

Plant area in use in 1945. totaled 
28.4-million sq. ft. Plant area in use 
last Jan. 1 was 56.7-million sq. ft. It'll 
be lots higher than that two years 
hence, when the last $500-million of 
a $1.4-billion, self-financed expansion 
program is complete. 
¢ In the Red—You'd be wrong to label 
all this merely the product of an in- 
flationary cra, in which everyone had 
cash to burn and the population was 
growing fast. These factors helped no 


expansion is 
industry. But 
untered that 
ig deeply in 
dominated 
the carly 

more of the cars in 


end, to be sure. And su 
typical of the entire 
when the company 
lush market, it was operat 
the red. The company that 
the industry from 1908 till 
*30s—sold half or 
much of that period lling only 
21.97% of all passenger rs in 1946, 
and sank below 19% in 1948, before 
turning back uphill 
Manageriallv, the comp bears al 
most no rescmblance at all to the lord 
Motor Co. of 1945. Som vho wet 
top people then left after Ford II took 
control of the property. With that step 
under his belt, voung Ford’s next move 
was to hire Emest R. Breech from 
the presidency of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. Breech, who trained as an ac- 
countant, had a long and spectacular 
career with Gencral Mot operating 
several of GM's partialh prop- 
ertics and becoming a GM vice-presi- 
dent before taking over Bendix 
¢ Joint Control—Sin 1946 
Breech joined lord l utive Vicec- 
president, the grandson of the last 
billionaire and the of a Missouri 
blacksmith have operated the property 
jointly. One of the best indications of 
how closely they work t is the 
frequent shuttling back and forth of 
lord and Breech betw two 
connecting offices. Uheir first joint proj- 
ect was to cvolve ept for the pro- 
gressive—and completc—decentralization 
of the management. ‘That in idea 
Ford Il brought with him to the presi- 
dency. The professional managerial 
savvy required to translate the concept 
ition came 
knack both 
ising them 
t Breech had 
ssment 
ts Tord as 
B h as the 
versimpli- 
probably 


ence 


wal 


ned 


W he n 


son 


thie T 
their 


1 com 


’s claborate o1 
hat, plu 
ind fo 


W hy 


into today 
from Breech 
for picking men 
most effectively, was 
to scll. A common Detr 
of the partnership toda 
the “long-range’” man 

day-to-day operator. It’ 
fication, of course, although 
not maccurate. 

The actual 
mere matter of laving out 
sider, for example, the 
company’s motor plant at 
since 1946. First reorgani 
saw it assigned to one of seven 
functions—manufacturing 

In 1947, when manufa 
tions were organized on 
level, the motor plant w 
to General Production, an 
division. 

Then Gencral Production was broken 
down into a General Manufacturing 
Division and a Rouge Division 
e Groups—Thercaftcr, manufacturing 
operations were broken down again, 
into manufacturing group So today, 
the motor plant is assigned to the En- 
gine and Foundry Division of the En- 
gine and Pressed Steel Group. It has 


decentralization was no 
hart. Con- 
ries of the 
the Rouge 
tional step 
staff 


turing opera- 
1 operating 
transferred 

operating 
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meant a lot of paper shuffling, to be 
sure. It has also meant, according to 
Manufacturing Vice-President D. S. 
Harder, “more efficient manufacturing, 
better cost control and a better prod- 
uct.” 

¢ How It’s Plotted—Today’s claborate 
organization chart includes a central 
ofhee staff covering industrial relations, 
finance, engineering, manufacturing, 
and sales and advertising. ‘There are 
offices of the general counsel, public 
relations, tax affairs, defense products, 
civic affairs, and a Washington office at 
that level, as well. 

There are four product groups (Basic 
Products, Aircraft Engine & Machined 
Products, Engine & Pressed Steel, and 
International & ‘Tractor) and two car- 
manufacturing divisions (Ford and Lin- 
coln-Mercury) atop the operating or- 
ganization. Under the product groups, 
there are 13 operating divisions and a 
Special Product operation. 

Tving the central staff and operat- 
ing organizations together is the Admin- 
istration Committee. Its 19 members 
include all 10 staff and product-group 
vice-presidents; the vice-presidents of 
the two car-manufacturing divisions, the 
lord International Division and the 
Special Product vice-presidents, the con- 
troller, general counsel and public rela- 
tions director, and Ford and Breech. 
¢ Subcommittees—This Administration 
Committee, 10 of whose members 
make up the executive committee, has 
10 subcommittees. In large part, they 
make the decisions about what Ford 
will do on any given major problem. 
They meet early and often, cover every 
major function at Ford and use up at 
least one-third of the central staff's 
time. Either Ford or Breech is on seven 
out of the 10 subcommittees. 

A committee’s principal function, as 
Breech describes it, is to “illuminate” 
a problem—throw on every angle of it 
the combined experience and knowl- 
edge of all Ford’s top-level people who 
have anything to contribute. 

“If you get all the ideas from all 
these people,” says Henry Ford II, 
“vou can’t make very many costly mis- 
takes.” 

And Ford insists that the commit- 
tccs are not groups where everyone 
waits to learn what Ford and Breech 
are thinking before committing himself. 

“IT rarely have a preconceived idea 
when I go into a committee meeting to 
vote,” he savs. He adds that a com- 
mittec, pressed for time, chose a front- 
end design for the 1952 Ford “which 
several of us, including me, didn’t like.” 

A committee decision can be re- 
versed if a general manager can make 
a sound case. One manager, with two 
recent turndowns, has insisted on a 
third chance. He'll get it next month. 
e It’s All Written—Backing up this or- 
ganization and its committees are the 
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These 
facilities 
eoethis 
special 
know-how 


eeoomay hold 


ideas 
you 


Every day the Valve Division is welding thousands of 
pounds of high-alloy coatings to unusual Thompson- 
developed alloys to give internal-combustion 
engine valves added life under super-severe service. 
We also insert highly-combustible metallic sodium 


into hollow valve stems to make engine valves run 
cooler and last longer. 


ry’ y . “-* . 
Phe Valve Division also knows plenty about forging 
and finishing extra-tough alloys to precision limits. 


If you have out-of-the ordinary production prob- 
lems, you'll want to know more about Thompson 
know-how and. facilities. And, if you have ideas 
about how we can help on new projects, we'd like 
to talk them over with you. 


VALVE DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





All the gold in Fort Kn 
wouldn't build a 


Railroad System like this: 


@ Arailroad system with almost 2,000,000 cars... more than 
40,000 locomotives . . . nearly 400,000 miles of track. 

@ A railroad system that moves more than ten tons of freight 
one mile every day for you — and for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 

@ A railroad system that hauls more goods, more miles than 
all other forms of transportation put together — and does 
it at lower average charge than any other form of general 
transportation. 


A vision of the future? Crystal-ball gazing? No, sir. For that 
describes your American railroads — the railroads that serve you 
and your family every day. 

And all the gold in Fort Knox and more wouldn't build such a 
system. Because there are “only” 12%-billion dollars in those 
guarded vaults in Kentucky —and it would cost 60-billion dollars 
to replace America’s railroad plant. 

But don't worry. The railroads have no “designs” on that 
Fort Knox gold. The railroads have paid, and will continue to 
pay, their own way, every mile of the way! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


* = WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
ar 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
96 
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‘,.. people are supposed to 
be able to follow what the 
book says... .” 


REVAMPING FORD starts on p. 92 


most claborate organization manuals 
you'd be anxious to sec 

“We spelled out what meant bi 
management, defined the functions and 
responsibilities of cach inagement 
position (the whole o1 zation has 
5,000 management 1 including 
foremen) and made it lear that 
we were concerned with manage 
ment at all levels—from presidents 
down to. assistant — fo 1,’ = avs 
Breech. And he add th a certain 
implacable positiven 

“People are supposed 
follow what the book 
¢ Recruiting—The new nagement 
structure was valueless, of urse, with 
out people. ‘That was wv lord was 
really poor, when Henr d Il cam 
on the scene. Jointly, h 1d Breech 
rounded up an impressi up 

Of the 19-man Administration Com 
mittee, four men worked f lord in 
1944, and two of them | markedh 
different jobs in those da Of the 15 
new men, only three—fl Benson 
and William C. Ford—h IV particu 
lar franchise with thy ypan Ihe 
others came from almost rvwher 
competing companics, un itics, com 
panics then doing busin vith Ford. 
Strikingly, none was hi through a 
management or personnel consultant. 
Ford evidently belicv: in direct 
hiring. 

“Besides,” Breech grins, “we kind of 
figure we're consultant 1 manage 
ment, ourselves, here in the central 
office group.” 

He probably couldn’t | defined 
that group’s function bett 

The 12 top-level newcomers brought 
more management men with them, so 
that todav the organizati is nicely 
beefed-up, in depth and ability both. 
Breech and lord agree that organization 
will be a continuing jol It’s never 
done and it will take a lot of time.” 

But, when they look at the three big 
books that contain the basic Ford 
organization structure and definition, 
both men show plainly that they regard 
this as a seven-vear task that has 
been done and done properly. Here 
after, the organization problem will be 
on a maintenance basis. 


ll. Profit Centers for Profit 


“The Ford management,” says one 
of its brightest young men, “would 
never have dared give so much responsi- 
bility to so many people without an 
effective method for measuring the 
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@ Putting Ideas To Work Through Chemistry 


clence Deals a 


Death Blow 


to Weeds 


New chemical “weeders” keep farm crops free from dé 





structive weeds. These specially developed Niagara herbi 
cides destroy weeds in a variety of ways. Hormone type 
compounds, for example, make weeds vrow themselves to 
death. Other formulations control weeds through dehy 
dration and physical disinte vration Suc h wonder working 
chemicals, as well as the complete Niagara line of scien 
tifically formulated insecticides and fungicides, are sup 
plied to the various fields of agriculture by EMC's Niagara 
Chemical Division. This is an example of how EMC puts 


ideas to work through chemical research 


FOOD MACHINERY A’'!ID CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
roo macnimeny EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 


AND CHEMICAL 


See@ ee Gea seedveeaesedcseoeCseesnedv016see 6.866864 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products « Canning Machinery + Florida + John Beon + Mechonical Foundries +» Niagara Chemical +» Ohio-Apex « Packing Equipment 


Peerless Pump + Westvaco Chemical + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging 
Machinery + Sonith Industries - Stokes & Smith Co. » Oakes Manufacturing Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Milwaukee Equipment Monufacturing Co 


rq \ 1a: Jin pit 
‘I as Oi oS eT" 


FMC FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN AUTO SERVICE EQUIPMENT FMC CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIPMENT S&S PACKAGING MACHINERY OHIO-APEX PLASTICIZERS FMC FIRE FIGHTERS 
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Meeting tomorrow’s needs today with the 
world’s largest open hearth furnaces 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING MATWONAL PITTSBURGH, PA, 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. Amajor suppli« Weirton, W. Va. World 


and speci ' est ’ anuta r | 


ip ge < 
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IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
the Great Lakes ares of va is t fy rot needs « at al Stee tee! productsin the Southwest STEEL 





are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


Leaders in rugged. lightweight 
high-speed diesel power! 


You know it pays to hire the most experienced worker. In the field 
of rugged, lightweight, high-speed diesels, Cummins has logged 
more pioneering time than any other engine maker. 

Yes, Cummins ranks as the leader in boostine diesel ; ower, flexi- 
bility and stamina... reducing dead weight and bulk. The result 
engines that are tough yet mobile! The stury of the modern light- 
weight, high-speed diesel is the story of Cunini Tod 


past, Cummins sets the pace works conti 


V, as in the 
\ 'y to produce 
diesel engines that get more work done at lower cost, that outper- 
form all others on every job 


Find out what a Cummins Diesel (60-600 h.p.) can do in your oper- 


ations. Your Cummins dealer is ready to give you all the facts. 
Call him today. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. 


: U MMI N Ss Columbus, Indiana 


Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. Cable: Cumpiex 





“... Henry Ford | had a 

magnificent disregard for 

currency as such.. .” 
REVAMPING FORD starts on p. 92 


managerial performance under that re 
sponsibility.” 

That gets you into Ford’s “profit 
centers,” of which there are many and 
probably will be more. A division can 
be a profit center; so can an individual 
plant. ‘The term is a peculiarly unde- 
scriptive plirase. 

In decentralizing, Ford was splitting 
up one huge complex into numerous 
smaller, semi-independent businesses 
that had considerable latitude for ac- 
tion, but which were coordinated tightly 
by the central staff and committee sys- 
tem. In 1950 the end-product and the 
manufacturing divisions were on their 
own—allowed to order materials, sched- 
ule operations and distribute their prod- 
ucts. 
¢ Controls—With the centers estab- 
lished, as self-contained organizations 
that theoretically could carn a_ profit, 
the Ford-Breech management promptly 
insisted that they do just that. There 
were cost and financial controls in effect 
that made it readily possible to deter- 
mine who was earning how much. 

These financial controls, in them- 
selves, were a major part of the man- 
agcrial shake-out after 1945. Ford 
legend is that Henry Ford I had a 
magnificent disregard for currency as 
such. He felt, that revenues, properly, 
should go into a bag whence wages and 
other bills could be paid. What was 
left, at year’s end, was profit. 

“That,” said Breech recently, “was 
only a slight exaggeration.” 

Not so, today. The Ford assets under 
a manager’s controls are recorded. The 
prices at which he acquires materials or 
components are established—by com- 
petition wherever possible—on the basis 
of cost plus a fair return to an efficient 
producer if there’s no competitive price. 
Selling prices of his products are simi- 
larly fixed. And finally, the manage- 
ment establishes profit objectives for 
each profit center—on the basis of the 
carnings record of the most profitable 
company in a similar industry. 
¢ Checking—“Periodically,” says finan 
cial vice-president T. O. Yntema, “‘the 
manager of a profit center compares his 
earnings record with his objective. 
Then, if his profit is not up to the 
objective, he finds out what is wrong 
and takes steps to correct it.” 

There’s always that elaborate central 
office group to help him find out what's 
wrong. 
¢ Research—This broad—and_ basically 
concurrent—program of expansion, or 
ganization-building, decentralization and 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


“Hgetactey MANUFACTURING COSTS gets more and 
more difficult. Labor costs per unit can be 
held in line only by more efficient production, and 
after a couple of decades of pretty careful industrial 
engineering, the short-cuts are harder and harder to find. Material costs are 
relatively inflexible, too. 

For some years, we've been chopping away at indirect costs, improving 
materials handling, plant layout and every factor that held much promise. 
Finally, it gets down to the product itself. 

That’s why, although we spend a great deal on the engineering development 
of new products, an even greater amount of money goes to the improvement 
of present products, both to make them more salable, and just as important, 
to reduce the costs of their manufacture. 

Strangely (or perhaps an industrial designer would say it isn’t strange) in 
most cases where a new design has reduced costs it has also resulted in an 
improved product. 

The big problem is that many engineering projects that start out as cost- 
cutting jobs, become cost-holding jobs because in the time needed to re- 
design, the creeping increases cut off the savings that were expected, 


* + * 


New Rockwell Products: Our meter division now markets an all-stainless 
steel meter for measuring corrosive liquids common to the chemical, petro- 
chemical, food, pharmaceutical and industrial processing fields. Built entirely 
of stainless steel, the meter operates at pressures up to 125 pounds per square 
inch at from 20 gallons per minute minimum and 100 gallons per minute 
maximum, It can be equipped for remote registration and quantity control 
... Our Nordstrom Valve Division is in production with a new tamperproof 
lubricant-sealed service and meter cock for gas service . . . Rockwell Tools, 
Inc., a subsidiary, now offers five packaged combinations of hand saws 
including not only general purpose and pruning saws, but also nested blades 
for special sawing problems, 
* * * 


Recently the editor of a magazine for boys came to our Delta Power Tool 
Division for assistance in the preparation of an article on home workshops. 
Their reason for doing the story was that they found, in a survey, that in homes 
with workshops there was often an unusually strong bond between father 
and son. The home workshop, he pointed out, was common ground on which 


all ages could meet. 
* * + 


One of the advantages in a diversified company like ours is being able to 
move quickly, and we wage a constant battle against building up non-essential 
system and red tape. 

We want to have the advantages of a small business in being able to shift 
quickly if conditions change. So our individual plant managers get a lot of 
leeway and home office control is more advisory than absolute. 

To further be sure we're ready for change, we've had each division prepare 
a budget based on 75 per cent of actual anticipated sales for 1954. In other 
words, we've asked them what they intend to do if sales should go as much 
as 25 per cent under estimates. One division, by the way, is so increasingly 
optimistic we’re thinking about asking them for a 125 per cent budget 

These 75 per cent budgets don’t just cut everything 25 per cent. The division 
manager is expected to review all costs and sales possibilities on the assump 
tion that some things can’t be cut at all; some things can perhaps be elimi- 
nated completely. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 


for its customers, liers, ! , stockholders, and other friends 
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Sectional Series 
No. 790 


i 
reception 


room 


(0) 5 SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 


PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


metal furniture since '97 


173 North Michigan Avenve, Dept. 46, Chicago 1! 


Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. - Warren, Pa + Walden, WY. + Galt, Ont. + Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles - San Francisco - New York City 


NEW 106" 


SHORT WHEELBASE 
GER [INGER 


FORK LIFT TRUCK 
With All the Exclusive JOB TESTED Gerlinger Features! 


Four new Gerlinger models that lick the problem of 
tight space and narrow aisles whether m lumber 
yard, mill, kiln of factory Any one of the new 
Gerlinger “S” series fork lift trucks ‘urns unbeliev 
ably sharp (12'-2° radius) and adjusts immediately 
tegardiess of load size variations up to capacity 
lumit. Gerlinger’s exclusive counter-active weight 
distribution proves its worth agaim in the “S” series 

truck can't teeter 
of the weight remams over drive 


back wheels won't dig in 
because 54'+ 
wheels even when unloaded! Nothing clse like ‘em 
for turning out high production m confined areas 
they'll outmancuver and outlast other fork bit 
trucks of comparable size! 
Send now for complete details on 
Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks: 
SeB = (4-ton capacity) 
S=-3O (5-10n capacity) 
SF (6-10n capacity) 
SBS (7 2 -10n capacity) 


GER/INGEP 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO., DALLAS, OREGON 
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financial strengthening was accompanied 
by other moves. There was a huge push 
on engineering and research, exempli 
fied strikingly by the $80-million Re 
search and Engineering Center at Dear 
born, six of whose 11 
complete. 

There’s a broad program of human 
relations aimed at Ford II's stated belief 
that the company will regain first plac« 
in the industry only when Ford becomes 
widely known as the best place to work 
in the automobile business. ‘Uhus, hu 
man enginecring runs the gamut from 
a training program that furnished more 
than 1-million man-hours of formal in 
struction to supervisors last year, plu: 
new-foreman development 
and a 1,991-man apprenti 
to abolition of the famous old Tord 
“no-smoking” rule. A suggestion sys 
tem was started in 1947—has paid al 
most $1.5-million so far. Ford claims 
its safety program produces a 
better than the industry averag: 
have been established 
papers to improve communication with 
employees. Promotion-from-within- is 
policy now, and there are more than a 
score of other managerial tecliniques at 
work. Most of them have used 
elsewhere long enough to indicate how 
far behind Ford was in emplovee rela 
tions as well as management and engi 
1945. Still, where Ford 
hasn’t pioncered, its new management 
hasn’t been too proud to catch up. 


lll. What's Ahead? 


As Ford’s publicity men beat the 
drums and burn the red fire this month 
in celebration of the 50th 
anniversary next ‘Tuesday, Ilenry Ford 
II and Breech and the entire manage 
ment team can, with considerable jus- 
tification, take a lot of pride in their 
job: 
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program, 
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e They have transformed 
losing property into a mon 
and rapidly enough, to boot 
up all the check for a $1.4-b 
pansion program, of which 
lion is already spent. 

e Thev have regained 
in total passenger car sales 

¢‘Thev have improved 
tive position with thei 
Chevrolet—and moving 
gear at the 
restrictions on Car-output wer 

That's the real goal at Ford, of 
—to beat Chevvy. You hea 
in the executive suite at the 
of the Ford Administration 
in Dearborn, that vou almost expect a 
brace of good looking coeds t pop out 
of a closet and organize the cheering 

Ford people admit, of cou that, 
while present boom conditions prevail, 
it'll be a long time before Ford out- 
sells Chevvy—simply because lord can’t 
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maker 
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presently begin to outproduce Chewvy. 
The company is building against that 
roadblock now. But it’s two vears away 
on the capacity it will need. 

Even so, that’s the goal, and the 
lord management is pursuing it with 
a grimness that seems almost frighten- 
ing when you recall that, after all, it’s 
that GM juggernaut you have to beat if 
you're going to beat Chevvy. ‘That 
puts the heat on Walker A. Williams, 
who heads up the whole selling organi- 
zation at lord headquarters. 
¢ Getting Warmer—Actually, lord 
management people cite numerous in- 
teresting figures to show that they're 
closing the gap on Chevvy. Some of 
their arguments are based on dispas- 
sionate, recorded figures. Latest pro- 
duction figures, however, show how 
much distance Ford has to travel to 
overtake Chevrolet: ‘Through May 30, 
there were 657,132 Chewvies and 
412,018 Fords produced so far this 
year. 

Ford uses other arguments based on 
surveys of all sorts. They add up to a 
rosy picture, by no means all of which 
fades away when you give it a hard, 
cold stare. Probably the most  signifi- 
cant argument Ford can cite is its per- 
formance in used-car auctions. Like 
everyone clse in the industry, Ford 
watches these figures, as reported weekly 
and monthly by several sources. ‘These 
auctions are conducted by professionals 
for professionals. ‘Thus the industry 
considers that they represent a reason- 
ably good measure of value. 

In these auctions Breech asserts, 
“Ford products have shown consistent 
improvement over the past few years.” 
During 1953's first quarter, he adds, 
both the 1953 and 1952 Ford com- 
manded higher average selling prices 
than did cither Chevvy or Plymouth. 
Last fall both the 1951 and 1950 
Chevwvics brought slightly higher prices 
than comparable Ford models. 
¢ Other Goals—Aside from beating 
Chevvy, which is all the medium-term 
goal any auto maker could ask, both 
Ford and Breech agree on a program 
for the company that is conventional 
enough. It includes: 

¢ Developing “‘proper” shares of 
the market for Lincoln and Mercury. 

e Bringing Ford productive facili- 
tics up to the best economic standards 
in quality and quantity. 

¢ Developing the best 
working force. 

¢ Karning as much profit as possi- 
ble on the assets to keep the stock- 
holders happy. 

Henry Ford If winds up his list of 
goals with one surprising and some- 
what cryptic remark: The company’s 
financial health must be made as vigor- 
ous as possible so that if it ever becomes 
desirable to sell stock, the sale will be 
profitable for the company. 


possible 
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How Miehle Cuts Packaging Costs, 
Improves Customer Service! 


Complete press wrapped in rust preventive Vapor-Wrapper 


wih NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 


New Chemically Active Paper Blocks Rust in 





One Simple Operation! 


Many COMPANIES in a wide 
range of industries have discov- 
ered the advantages of using new 
NOX-RUST Vapor-Wrapper. Easy 
to use as wrapping paper, this 
remarkable new product rust- 
proofs everything from delicate 
instruments to huge printing 
presses... cuts costs while de- 
livering products ready for use! 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Co., user of Vapor-Wrapper, says: 
““Vapor-Wrapper saved 96 man 
hours on just one shipment! It is 
more economical, cleaner, more 
convenient than anything we’ve 


used.”’ 
NOX-RUST 
aPOR 


WRAPPER 
NOX-RUST 


Chemical Corporation 
2453 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 

Offices in Principal Cities 


The chemical within Vapor- 
Wrapper —an exclusive develop- 
ment of Nox-RUST laboratories 
makes moisture-laden air non- 
corrosive ... without the need for 
an air-tight package ... without 
deposits forming on the metal. 
Cut costs and improve service 
in your business with Vapor- 
Wrapper! 


Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Mil- 
itary Specification MIL-P-3420, 
Packaging Materials, Volatile 
Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Clip to your letterhead 
ond write for facts today! 


NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 
2453 S. Halsted, Chicago 8, Il 
Please send me your book 
let on Vapor-Wrapper, the 
rust-preventive paper that 
wraps out rust 


Name iM Title 
Firm Name_. — | 
Address__ i. [oii 

ee Zone State 











PAPER 
AT WORK 


eh he nd 
Wie 


Today’s protective packaging 
papers now serve a wide 
variety of industries 


A new packaging industry grew up 
in the past half century. Fifty years 
ago, when Rhinelander Paper Com- 
pany was founded, Glassine and 
Greaseproof papers were in their 
infancy. Today thousands of manu- 
facturers in diversified fields use 
these Rhinelander papers to protect 
their products. Items ranging from 
cereals to steel are now packaged in 
Glassine and Greaseproof. Econom- 
ical, custom-built, their ability to fill 
individual packaging requirements 
is practically unlimited. 


a 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 


Taxes Have a Major Influence on Investors 
PA pevenne of investors whose decisions have been influenced 
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'25,000- $50, $100,000- $250,000- $500,000- $1,000,000 
$25,000 $49,999 $99,999 $249,999 $499,999 $999,999 and over 


Percentage distribution of spending units 
Taxes Make Low Income Investors ... 


+ + » More Conservative 


- « « High Income More Venturesome 


om INCOME aoe 
GROUP 
Under 
68 $7,500 


7,500- 
58 i 2,499 


$12,500- 
52 $24,999 


25,000. 
43% ane 


50,000- 
31% eee 


$100,000 
16% and over 


Deta: Butters, Thompson & Bollinger. 


Cousiness ween 


The Effects Cancel Out—So Far 


Hearings on plans for an overhaul 
of the federal tax structure begin next 
week before the House Ways & Means 
Committee. When Treasury experts 
present their proposals, it’s a_ pretty 
safe bet they will be citing facts and 
figures from one source unconnected 
with the Treasury. This source is the 
serics of studies on the effects of tax- 
ation compiled by Harvard’s Business 
School (BW—Qct.18'52,p200). They 


tax structure as the 5-ft. shelf of Har- 
vard Classics once was to culture 

Perhaps the single most important 
volume in the series is the latest and 
final study titled Effects of ‘Taxation 
Investments by Individuals by profes- 
sors Butters, Thompson, and Bollinger 
(Harvard University, $6.25 This is 
the first detailed autopsy on individual 
investors. 

This study provides a wealth of in- 





are as influential a guide to the present formation—facts that deal body blows 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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to many theoretical beliefs. The biggest 
blow of all: If the study is right, the 
present tax structure has not materially 
affected the flow of individual invest- 
ments to business enterprises. 

¢ Sampling—One of the big troubles 
with theorizing about the effect of 
taxes on investment is that taxpayers, 
especially in the upper income brack- 
cts, don’t like to reveal confidential 
information. But Harvard hit upon 
the technique of obtaining interviews 
with a sclected sampling of investors 
who were introduced by banking firms 
and security dealers throughout the 
country. These personal introductions 
helped overcome their wariness of 
financial probing. 

In all, 746 individuals were inter- 
viewed, most of them in the top 5% 
of the population with incomes of 
$7,500 a year or over. Although this 
is an extremely small sampling, it is 
very select. Moreover, findings from 
it are supported by a vast collection of 
other data, including some special sur- 
veys conducted for the study by the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. And though the 
interviews were conducted in 1949, 
before new upward revisions in taxes 
that hit hard at high-bracket groups, 
the authors make allowance for these 
adverse cffects. 


|. Brackets: Still Ahead 


The study does not dispute the fact 
that taxes over the last 20 years have 
cut sharply into the incomes of the 
top 5% who have traditionally pro- 
vided the lion’s share of funds for 
individual investment. It points out 
that a childless married couple who 
had an income of $50,000 in 1929 
would need $295,500 in 1952 to yield 
the same real income after taxes. In- 
comes have gone up, of course, but not 
at the rate needed to provide high- 
income groups with the same amount 
of purchasing power they possessed in 
1929. 

Despite high taxes, the report be- 
lieves the top 5% still provide most of 
the capital for investment. The authors 
are not impressed with the widely 
publicized statement that some 4.7 
million family spending units and 6.5 
million individuals own shares of mar 
ketable common stocks. According to 
the Harvard study it is the amount of 
shares held by different groups, not the 
number of owners, that counts. 

According to the report, about 35% 
of all stock is held by the top one-tenth 
of 1% of all spending units, those with 
incomes of $50,000 and over. Spend- 
ing units in the top 3%, with incomes 
of $10,000 or more, account for 75% 
of stock held by private investors. On 
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"Now Store 50% More Goods, per, 
in 40% Less Space”... . 


Referring to the Lewis-Shepard 
SpaceMaster Model ‘’J” Fork Truck, 
Mr. R. Ingouf, Gen. Mgr. of the 7-Up 
Bottling Co. of Memphis says, “We can 
now store 50°/, more merchandise in 
40% less floor space with the Model ‘J’. 
Moreover, our experience has prompted 
the purchase of this same truck by other 
Maher 7-Up plants in the middle west.” 
Here are some of the features that 
sold 7-Up on the battery powered Model 
“J: maneuverability, compactness of 
design, no clutch, no carbon-monoxide 
fumes, automatic electrically-controlled 
braking, and moderate speed .. . par- 
ticularly desirable when handling glass. 


‘) 


And, the Model J" sells for 14 the 
cost of conventional electric fork trucks. 
The low price is the result of unique 
Lewis-Shepard designing. Quality com- 
ponents are combined with volume man- 
ufacturing to produce a rugged electric 
fork truck, demanding less space and 
lower in price than any other. 

This truck is but one from the broad. 
est line of materials handling trucks in 
the nation. Whatever your particular 
need, compare Lewis-Shepard Trucks 
before you buy. There’s an L-S Represen- 
tative near you... See “Trucks, In- 
dustrial” in the Yellow Pages of your 
telephone book. 


Write for the complete 7-Up story on the unique Model “J... and 
other case histories covering a wide variety of industries. Also request 
“Electric Truck Comparison Charts”... make your unbiased comparison, 


LEWIS-SHEPARD © 


21-6 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 
Please send 


© Electric Fork Truck Comparison Charts 
© Proof Folders showing L-S Trucks of work 


Company... 
Meili hcchhsntinciedied 


at AS 


°S 
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Naltrally REVOLVING DOORS 


WHEN STATE STREET GOES SUBURBAN 


at EVERGREEN PLAZA, Chicago 


When planning new branch stores at 
Evergreen Plaza — latest of Chicagoland's giant 
shopping centers — it is doubly significant 
that both The Fair and Carson Pirie Scott chose 
revolving door entrances. Both have long 
used International-Van Kannel revolving doors 
at their great State Street stores. And each 
planned its newest suburban operation to be a 
model of modern retailing efficiency, comfort and 
convenience. Certainly, then, these repeat 
installations are soundest evidence of 
continued satisfactory service. 


Designing and building revolving door 
entrances ... in ever-increasing volume 
for every variety of commercial and public 
building ... represents but one example 
of International's specialized experience and 
productive facilities. You'll find the field 
of steel fabrication covered in the general 
listing below. More important, you'll find your 
toughest problem welcomed —and well on 

Architects the way to solution — if you'll write 


H. j a 
olabird & Root & Burges and tell us about it mow. 
Contractors: 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 


INTERNATIONAL \ STEEL COMPANY 
SSS 


= 
1965 EDGAR ST. EVANSVILLE, IND. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL is a prime source for: Structural Steel + Steel 
Building Products « Warehouse Steel * Standard Steel Buildings « Farm 
Buildings + Aviation Buildings -« Revolving Door Entrances «+ Industrial 
Doors + Railroad Products * Stainless Steel Products « Lindsay Structures, 





a wealth basis, the study estimates that 
over 65% of all stock is owned by units 
whose net worth is in excess of $250,- 
000. In this wealthy group, holdings in 
common stock average $100,000 or 
more. 

¢ Savings—The authors report that 
taxation has cut capacity to invest. But 
at the same time they conclude that 
top bracket capacity to invest “is still 
very large, much larger than is popu- 
larly supposed.” 

As a minimum, the study estimates 
that the top 10% of the population has 
been accumulating funds for potential 
investment at an annual rate of over 
$10-billion during the postwar period. 
The top 1% alone accounted for over 
25% of all savings, while the top 5% 
were responsible for over 55%. In fact, 
over half the individuals in these 
brackets have been saving from one- 
fifth to one-quarter of their income 
before taxes. 


ll. How They Did It 


One reason top bracket investors can 
save, according to the study, is the dis 
crepancy between the theoretical tax 
rate and what is actually collected. 
Those who are paying the full tax rate 
have little chance to acquire fresh capi 
tal even though the high-income groups 
have an inbred habit of saving. But not 
all top bracket individuals pay the full 
théoretical rate. 

This doesn’t mean that there is gen- 
eral tax evasion. There is a certain 
amount, of course, but the intensive 
auditing of high-income returns limits 
evasion as a means of accruing wealth. 
Those who accumulate fresh investable 
funds do so, by and large, legitimately. 
¢ Strictly Legitimate—There are many 
legitiniate ways in which upper-bracket 
individuals avoid the crushing burden 
of the full tax rate. For one thing, vou 
can have part of your income in bonds 
and insurance that provide tax-exempt 
interest. For another, you can avoid 
the top brackets altogether by the 
use of trusts, gifts and family part- 
nerships, which are taxed separately at 
lower levels. And individuals, particu- 
larly owners of family businesses, are 
able to charge off substantial amounts 
as legitimate business expenses. The 
authors of the study feel that some of 
these means are inequitable, but that 
is the fault of the law, not the taxpaver. 

The single most effective means of 
acquiring new funds, reports the study, 
is through the preferential treatment 
given to capital gains. Some ccono- 
mists argue that capital gains cannot be 
strictly defined as income, but the study 
maintains that they should be placed 
in this category. While the rates of 
capital gains taxes have increased over 
the past 20 vears, they have been hiked 
much less than personal income tax 
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“A FAMILY MAN ALWAYS NEEDS CREDIT”, says accountant M. J. Lambert. 


has paid for many household furnishings and a car with credit union loans which 
cost him less than carrying charges or other financing. In addition he is protected 
by life insurance when he borrows from his credit union. If anything should hap- 
pen to him before he could pay it back, 


KRAFT EMPLOYEES SHARE $1,650,000 
IN SELF-MADE SECURITY 


The men and women of Kraft Foods operate 
their own credit unions. They benefit from 





profitable savings and low-cost loans. The 
company regards this as its most 
valuable employee activity. 


“OUR CREDIT UNIONS have been 
of great material benefit to both the 
employees and the company’’, says 
J. H. Kraft, Chairman of Board of 
Directors. “They help employees in 
times of distress, promote thrift and 
contribute to employees’ morale’. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the credit union 
is elected by and acts for the members. The 
credit union operates at no expense to the 
company. A wonderful spirit of wanting to 
help each other prevails in all credit unions. 
Employees are happier, more efficient workers 
and less prone to accidents and absenteeism, 


that insurance would pay off his loan. 


“OUR CREDIT UNION helps me save’’, says Nelli: 
Vachunas. “You want to save all vou can, too, for 
the dividends are good - ( redit union iViIngSs pa 
better returns than most other kinds. Members ma 
have life insurance equal to savings up to $1000 


CREDIT UNION DEPOSITORS at Krafi’s Chicago 
plant. Agsets of Kraft’s 11 credit unions are over 
$1,650,000, Credit unions in plants and offices save 
employee time. More than 16,000 credit unions now 
serve over 7,000,000 Americans in churches, club 
and communities, as well as in employee group 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 


without cost, complete in- 
a credit union. 


Dept. BW-4, 
Please send me, ho 
formation on organizing 


NAME 


Aporess 


——— 


FE 


COMPANY NAME ———————————— 


THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
company with 50 or more people, you can become 
credit union member by joining with your friends at 
work. If you are an employer, encourage the forn 
tion of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor 
mation on how to join or help start a credit un 





This new cancer-fighting unit gives off radiation 
from Cobalt 60—an isotope born of atomic 
energy. It takes Hevimet, new Carboloy created- 
metal with superior radioactive screening prop- 
erties, to control these powerful rays. 


Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 


GRIEAITSID > MIS TALS 


A created-metal helps in 
the fight against cancer 


Latest weapon for fighting cancer is a super-powerful apparatus called a 
“tele-therapy”’ unit. It beams gamma rays from radioactive cobalt at 


deep, hard-to-reach cancers . . . 
million volt X-ray machine. 


and packs a punch equal to that of a 2- 


The housing for the Cobalt 60 is made of Hevimet, a Carboloy created- 
metal that gives 1'4 times more ray protection than lead. Hevimet encases 
the cobalt; imprisons the deadly rays and helps pinpoint them only on the 
cancerous areas. High density in minimum bulk, machinability, dimen- 
sional stability and good tensile strength make Hevimet the ideal metal 
for this and countless other atomic shielding jobs. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Hevimet is but one of the Carboloy created- 
metals that will help you create better 
products 


Perhaps you can use new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide to combat corrosi along with 
abrasion and erosion in equipment parts. Or 
Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Carbide for 
cutting tools, dies or wear resistance. Or 
permanent magnets to improve your prod- 


uct’s design; lower its size, weight, cost. 

Get in touch with a Carboloy engineer for 
all practical knowledge and help available on 
these created-metals. Look to Carboloy lab- 
oratories, too, for new uses for t created- 
metals, and for exciting new created-metals 
to come. 

Write us today about any of your radioactive 
screening problems. 


“Carboloy” is the registered trademark for the products of the 
Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Piants at Detroit and Edmore, Michigan, 


First in created-metals for better products 


ALMNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 


for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


for phenomena! cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HMEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 








rates. What’s more, the revisions since 
1949 have made capital gains more at- 
tractive than ever. A top-bracket tax- 
payer in 1949 could retain 75¢ of each 
dollar in realized capital gains and only 
18¢ of each dollar in ordinary income. 
In 1952 the same taxpa could re- 
tain 74¢ of the capital gains dollar 
but only 8¢ out of regular income. 


Ill. Balance of Forces 


The theory that high taxes have pro 
vented the accumulation of investabl 
funds isn’t the only target that the 
Harvard authors set themselves. ‘They 
also scoff at another theorv—that indi 
viduals are staging an investors’ strike 
because they lack incentives. ‘There i 
no evidence, the study says, that high 
income groups have an unduly larg 
amount of funds in a liquid state, nor 
is there a marked unwillingness to in 
vest. 

What has happened is that those 
investors who show a decreased willing 
ness arc matched by others whose will 
ingness has increased. Generally, the 
lower-income groups in the top 5% 
have grown more conservative. They 
have tended to buy less common stocks. 
The higher income groups, however, 
are more venturesome, buying more 
stocks than they did when taxes wer 
lower. There is a third group that 
reports that its investment policies have 
not changed. 

e The Security-Minded—Those who 
bought less stock are classified as in 
come-minded and security-conscious in 
vestors, who are secking to preserve 
their capital and income. The high rate 
of the personal income tax was the main 
influence on these investors, causing 
them to shift their assets from risky, 
high-vield investments, such as com 
mon stocks, to the safer, low-vield se 
curities, such as U.S. government and 
tax-exempt municipal bond 

However, these cautiou 
rarely get out of the stock market com- 
pletely. In fact, most feel that they 
must keep a large share of their hold- 
ings in common stocks in order to 
maintain their incomes. ‘They do steer 
clear of new issues, and do not invest 
freshly accumulated funds in common 
stocks. So far, the shift toward tax 
exempts has been slow and steady. 
¢ The Plungers—The unwillingness of 
the conservative group to continue in- 
vestments in common stocks is largely 
offset by the venturcsome, who have 
both capital appreciation and current 
income as their policy objectives. This 
group finds the tax rate of 26% on 
capital gains a real incentive for in- 
creasing their holdings of common 
stock. ‘Their desire to make money 
leads them to shift from stable securi- 
tics to highly speculative ones. In addi- 
tion, they invest in new issues, family 


investors 
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When you use e power drive which is an assembly 
of motors, pulleys and belts, chains and sprockets, gearing, 
speed reducers, etc., you waste time and money in purchasing, handling 
and assembling these various units into the final drive. 

Master power drives designed as compiete units with component 
parts matching size for size and rating for rating offer you considerable 
saving in space and money... es- 
pecially in the larger sized units. 

So don't oak up with “makeshift” assemblies when you can select: 
from Master's broad line, standard units which easily combine to give 
you the RIGHT horsepower, the Tei shaft speed, the RIGHT features 
in one compact unit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. 
_ Use the RIGHT power drive to increase saleability of your motor 
driven products . ve improve the economy, safety, and productivity of | 
your plant equipment. That's the horsesense way to use horsepower. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON 1, OHIO 


ELECTRIC MOTO 


1/8 To 400 HORSEPOWER 





DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


"Even 
when idle, 


our DELTA brill Presses 
save time and money” 


Says Frank Bowie, owner of Binghamton Die & Machine Co. 


“It's much cheaper to install a Delta Drill Press on every diemaker’s 
bench than to move men, machines or material. 


“More than half the operations in making dies for the big shoe factories 
are performed on our Delta 14” drill presses—we have 18 of 
them; so even when they're idle, they are increasing our profits. 
They have the accuracy that’s essential to our work; 

and in spite of hard usage, their maintenance cost 

ie negligible.” 

Experiences like these, reported by Mr. Bowie, are 

typical of the new and practical Industrial Revolution: 

using low-cost Delta tools—light, sturdy, 

accurate—to eliminate non-productive time, 

waste motion, high depreciation charges. 

It’s good business to know all the facts about 

Delta tools. Ask your Delta dealer, listed in your 

Classified Telephone Directory under ‘‘Tools”’ 

or “Machinery.” Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 

540F N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DE LTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product by Rockwell 





businesses, real estate, and oil ventures. 
¢ Capital Losses—Thiese individuals ob- 
viously were not stopped by the severe 
limitations on deducting capital losses. 
Once again, this attitude is at vari- 
ance with theorctical opinion, which 
holds that the restriction on deducti- 
bility of capital losses has retarded new 
investment. ‘This holds true only for 
the conservative element, who are not 
swayed by capital gains. The venture- 
some rarely think in terms of capital 
losses. 


IV. Future Fate 


All in all, the study concludes, the 
present tax structure is hardly as repres- 
sive as the experts—and most taxpavers 
—have believed. On one hand, the high 
rate of taxation has curbed the appetite 
of many individuals for investing in 
equity issues. On the other, it has 
spurred some to take even greater risks 
than they would have found worthwhile 
under different circumstances. So a deli- 
cate balance exists between the con- 
servative and the bold that has pre- 
vented any significant reduction in the 
flow of investable funds. 
eImpact of Decline—Neverthicless, 
the present tax structure would have a 
far more drastic impact if it were in 
force during a business decline. Indi 
viduals have managed to maintain in- 
vestment funds largely because we have 
been living through a period of gencral 
prosperity in which bullish investment 
prospects have predominated. The in 
flationary boom of the postwar period, 
suggests the study, may well be the real 
reason that individual investors have 
escaped the fate that the present tax 
rate would otherwise have dictated 

If a recession set in, the repressive 
tendencies in the tax structure would 
come out of hiding. Under adverse 
economic conditions, the more venture- 
some investors would tend to hold 
funds in liquid form, while the con- 
servatives would start unloading most 
of the high-income yiclds they still 
POSSCsS. 
¢ Easily Upset—When and if changes 
are made, the report makes clear that 
the delicate balance that now exists 
could easily be upset. For example, if 
personal income . taxes were reduced 
without altering other tax rates, the 
diminished margin between capital 
gains and income tax rates might cause 
a slowdown in activity by the more 
venturesome investors. This probably 
would not be offset by conservatives’ 
upsurge. Nor is it simplh natter of 
individual taxes. If the corporation tax 
structure were altered to facilitate the 
accumulation of large retained earnings, 
it would immediately reduce the de- 
pendence of corporations on outside in- 
vestment, when lowered taxes made 
funds available. 
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SS n important new industrial development centers 
around the neighboring cities of Port Huron, Michigan, 
on the U.S. side, and Sarnia, Ontario, on the Canadian 
side, of the St. Clair River. Its advantages include ex- hob on ane ou 
ceptional facilities for shipping by rail or water to all a confidential 
parts of Canada or the U.S. “Pin-Point” survey 


on this attractive Courtright site. 
Or, if this plot is not just what you 


One plot is at Courtright, 12 miles south of Sarnia. eee ~ y <7 > — 7 ghee 


It contains 132 acres, level and well drained. It has an Write to the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway Industrial Development 


800 foot frontage on the St. Clair River and extends. wifice nearest vou 
across Ontario Highway 40.and the C&O tracks. Ithas _Grmerel Motor Bulding: Dero: Michigan 
an unlimited supply of excellent water. Natural gas is 
available and electricity is supplied by the Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario. This 
desirable site could be subdivided to 


accommodate several smaller plants. 


) 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY + OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN « SOUTHERN ONTARIO 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS: How They Rate With Economists 


Commerce Dept.’s quarterly estimates of gross national product and 
of national income are rough in many ways, but are still amazingly 
good, Biggest drawback: Figures are six weeks old when issued. 


The Over-All Economy 


Federal Reserve Board’s monthly indexes of physical volume of total 
industrial production and of production in major industries are among 
the most highly regarded and widely used of all government statistics. 


Production 


Definitions and sampling method used by Census Bureau in comput- 
ing size of labor force and total employment under attack in some 
circles. But Census’ unemployment figure (once a weak spot) now 
pretty dependable, over-all. Errors of the 1930's (when estimates by 
different agencies varied by 10-million) aren’t likely to be repeated. 


Employment 


Statistics on both volume and cost are generally regarded as the 
worst for any major field of business activity. Adequate coverage 
would cost about $7'/2-million annually. 


Construction 


Rates right at the top for completeness and dependability. Some 
economists feel continuous surveys on avdilability of credit to retail- 
ers, home owners, and consumers should be added. 


Banking and Credit 


Department store reports are excellent. A smali sampling of other 
kinds of stores gives a dependable national estimate, but does not 
obtain enough data to show accurate regional trends. 


Retail Sales 


There are no broad, consistent reports on how much money con- 
sumers have, how they spend it, or how much they save. Moover 
Commission tabbed this as major gap in U.S. statistics. FRB experi- 
mental survey of consumer intentions to buy is a useful pioneering job. 


Consumption 


Inventories Weak in every category; particularly unreliable for construction and 
small independent retailers. New Administration hopes to correct this. 
Wholesale reports by Bureau of Labor Statistics fairly good. But BLS 
retail reports good only for what middie- and low-income city fam- 
ilies pay (the “cost of living” index). No coverage at all of specialty 


and luxury goods. 


Can the Republicans Get Better 


U.S. statistics—always the best in the 
world—have never been good cnough 
to satisfy cither the government officials 
who collect them or the businessmen 
who use them 


Prices 


mass of figures has been gathered ind issu 
mainly to buttress centralized economic 
planning. The new administrators want 
figures that will help make centralized 


planning unnecessary. ‘Their basic test 


knocking out appropriati 
ing specific “don'ts” to the statisticians 
e Congress Moves—It’s too carly to tell 
what the result will be. Decisions al 
ready taken can be reversed later in the 
with 


They are now being subjected to a 1s 


scrutiny that will 
them—or make them a lot wors« 
this Congress goes home. 

One test is being made by the busi- 
nessmen administrators of the FEisen- 
hower team. For 20 vears, a towering 


two-way improve 


before 


112 


Will these figures help business 
avoid a depression? 

The second test is being applied by 
Congress. It is more simple. Congress 
is taking the attitude that most govern- 
ment statistics are bad, and the fewer 
the better. It is reducing programs, 


legislative process. But so far, 
only a few of the appropriation bills 
considered, Congress has 

e Killed a Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics project aimed at better 
housing figures. 

e Stopped a BLS survey intended 


gctting 
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Subject 8 =—s— ‘(atk Agency 


National income § Commerce Dept. 


Industrial Federal Reserve 

production index Board 

New housing Bureau of Labor 

starts Statistics 
Commerce Dept. 

canal and Bureau of 


Labor Statistics 


Department Federal Reserve 
store sales Board 

inh cote Census Bureau 
Retail prices paid Bureau of 

by city families Labor 

(“cost of living”) Statistics 

Retail prices Bureau of 

paid by farm Agricultural 
families Economics 


Labor force Census Bureau 
Nonfarm 

: Bureau of 
et and Labor Statistics 


Securities & 


Capital Exchange 
outlays Commission. and 
Commerce Dept. 





Figures? 


to strengthen the consumer (cost-of- 


living) price index. 

e Killed a Census of Business, the 
foundation of a dozen important statis- 
tical series. (But it may reverse its deci- 
sion.) 

e Attacked the Office of Statistical 
Standards—the control valve of the 
sprawling statistical system—as useless 
and wasteful. 
¢ Pulled Two Ways—Behind the gen- 
eral discontent, however, conflicting 
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What Some of the Main Series Cover 


Time Leg Before Hoover Commission 
Publication Appraisal 


6 weeks 


25 days 23% : 
(olso current estimates 
25th of each month) 


12 days 


1 to 5 days 


5% weeks 


12 to 15 days 


4 weeks 


5 weeks 


Proquency 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Monthly 

: ; 
Weekly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


(Not pertinent—figures 
include both 
future.) 


post ond 


viewpoints have made for some con- 
fusion of policy and apparent contradic- 
tion. This shows up in the case of the 
Census of Business, which by order of 


Congress was supposed to be taken 
every five years. Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks first cut the appropria- 
tions request $23.4-million to 
$13.7-million, promising nothing essen 
tial had been dropped. Then he made 
a wobbly defense of the $13.7-million. 
When the House knocked even that 
out, the Commerce Depi.’s advisory 
committee of top businessmen got busy. 
It endorsed the census and stressed its 
importance. Now Wecks has appealed 
to the Senate to save the project. 


from 


Needs 
revision 


A mojor 
problem 


Th 


stems partly from 
trom business itseif 
want it killed because it i 


_ Uses rough 
estimates 


Inadequate 


54 
ie Cumbersome 
' division of 

3 weeks responsibility 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


(not mentioned) 


(not mentioned) 





ce indecisi 


Current 
Appraisal 


Quicker com- 
pilation would 


improve usefulness. 


Good except for 
prewar base; 
modernization 
dve this year. 


Poor coverage 
outside cities. 


Consistently 
understafes 
actual volume. 


Good; 85% 


coverage. 


Lacks sufficient 
coverage for 


good state figures. 














Good, but limited 
to low-income 


families. 


Poor; still using 
prewar pattern 
of buying. 


Sample of 25,000 


households 
insufficient for 
state figures. 


Excellent. includes 


figures for all 
states and 
122 cities. 





Annual figures 





excellent. Some 
doubt about 


seasonal adijust- 


ments used for 


on 


ibout 


thi 


contradictor 


Some busin 


ft 


quarterly figures, 


because thev associate the statist 
broad government plannin 
want it maintaincd—or even ex 
because they use the figu 
sales quotas, locate ne plant 
plore the market for new produ 
he new administrators a 
ciding which voice of busin 
Last weck the auditor of 
processing company was in \\ 
ton begging officials to kill st 
programs so his department 
have to fill out so many form 
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Good company — 


And a very good night | 


Things go your way when you 


Go PuLtmMan 


comfortable, convenient and safe! 


COPYRIGHT L908, THe PULLMAN COMPANY 
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sales manager of the company was 
also in town—urging a more thorough 
collection of figures. The opposing cur- 
rents help explain the fact that while 
Secretary Weeks seemed slow to fight 
for the census, at the same time he was 
making plans to strengthen the cur- 
rently weak figures on business inven- 
torics—a particular interest of his 

e Imperfect—There’s no doubt that 
the sprawling statistical system can be 
improved—in many cases by spending 
less money and thus forcing consolida- 
tion of programs and publications. Sta- 
tistics probably cost the government 
about $75-million a vear. ‘That's just a 
guess, because many of the figures are 
a by-product of projects like the unem- 
ployment insurance account hese 
accounts, which have to be kept any- 
way, on the side yield important infor- 
mation about unemployment 

The figures that emerge do not give 
a complete or a clear picture of the 
economy. Just the same, our statistics 
are the wonder of foreign businessmen 
and officials. ‘They send a steady stream 
of experts to Washington to find out 
how we do it. We do it, they discover, 
pretty much by hit and miss 
¢ Piecemeal Growth—The government 
got into figure-gathering because the 
Constitution required a _ population 
count as the basis of congressional dis- 
tricts—hence the Census Bureau. From 
this beginning, figures have been gath 
ered and studied by Americans with 
an intensity that is unique in govern- 
ment. We count on Uncle Sam _ to 
measure the water flow in the North 
Platte River, the wind velocity at Mo- 
bile, and the artichoke crop in Cali- 
fornia. Government figures are the 
basis of contracts, such as wage agree- 
ments. They are the keystone of many 
public laws, such as the parity price 
formula in agriculture. 

To supply these wants, the system 
has simply spread out, without a ra- 
tional, over-all plan. The Federal Re- 
serve Board fanned out from its spec- 
ialty of banking and took on depart- 
ment store sales simply as a general 
guide to business at a time when no 
body else was interested. ‘The Labor 
Dept. took up price reporting because 
it threw some light on workers’ pay and 
real income. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics also got into retail 
price reporting, because the parity for- 
mula required new figures 
¢ Shortcomings—Confusion, — duplica- 
tion, and some waste were bound to re- 
sult. Agricultural statistics, for example, 
are reported in almost pointless detail, 
while important areas sug) as business 
mventorics are brushed over. The re- 
tail price figures of BLS and BAF. don’t 
jibe. Banking statistics are gathered by 
a half dozen agencies with no single 
agency responsible for publication. 
Nine agencies dig up the figures bearing 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSULATING ABILITY at very 
high temperatures of ALFRAX® BI refractory brick makes a dramatic 
picture. The glowing end is 2000°F hot, and the other end is cool 
enough to be held in the bare hand...thanks to its countless tiny 
fused-aluminum “bubbles,” which combine effective insulation 
with extremely light weight. Actually, ALPFRAX BI brick insulates 


at over 3000°F, and at these elevated temperatures it is extremely 
stable and unaffected by furnace atmospheres or combustion 
gases. Used as main linings of powder metallurgy furnaces, 
ceramic kilns, forging furnaces, etc., ALFRAX BI brick, special 
shapes and cements are in a class by themselves in achieving 


more accurate heat control, fast heating-up, and fuel economy, 


Product of the Refractories Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals”? 


THIS JET ENGINE BLADE, multiplied by 6000, 
equals the requirement of a single jet engine. How 
to achieve true mass production under fantastic limits 
of tolerance? First forging, then casting, then cold- 
rolling were adopted, and all three methods are in 
wide use. CARBORUNDUM engineers have been active 
in all phases of the program, tor abrasives are required 
under any method, and CARBORUNDUM’s experience 
with every existing type of abrasive is unique, 


POWDER METALLUEBGY continues to invade 
new fields with its cost-cutting efhiciency. The long- 
wearing tips of high fidelity phonograph needles are 
now produced in volume from powdered metal, sin- 
tered in high-temperature electric furnaces. GLOBAR® 
heating elements, employing two totally different 
properties of silicon carbide (high electrical resist- 
ance and no melting point) convert electrical energy 
into the eincaiinsent heat required, 

Product of the GLOBAR Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


R TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 136, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.——————— 
Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Ston 





Greater Value for Your Building Dollars 


... With engineered timber construction 





PERMANENT, economical and adapt- 
able, these buildings are representative of 
the finest engineered timber construction. Struc- 
tural framing was precision fabricated by Timber 
Structures, Inc., America’s largest laminators and fab- 
Wy cicators of structural timbers. 

Engineered timber construction combines heavy tim- 
bers with other proven materials, each properly used to 
make its maximum contribution to long service life, low 
initial cost and absence of costly maintenance through 
the years. In addition to its permanence and economy, 
heavy timber construction is among the most highly 

resistant of all materials to destruction by fire. 

Interested in more information? Then write for factual booklet, 

“Modern Construction with Engineered Timbers", 


and learn how to get the greatest value from 
your building dollars. 


TimBeR Structures, Inc. 


P. O. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Oregon 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; Minneapolis; 
Dallas; New Orleans; West Hortford; Charlotte; Seattle; Spokane; Eugene 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA @ Richmond, Colifornia 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. © Peterborough, Ontario 


local Representotives throughout the United States and Canada 





on employment and the labor force. 

Downright errors are few, but they 
do crop up occasionally. I requently 
these are the kind that are built into 
the statistical system, and repeat them- 
selves year after year. Construction fig- 
ures are a case in point. A special study 
by BLS indicates the figures on new 
construction understate the actual 
amount somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 13%. The amount spent on 
maintenance and repairs is probably un 
derstated by about 20%. ‘To correct 
this, more information is needed 

Other key figures—such as retail store 
inventories—are based on such inade 
quate reports that they can be littl 
more than claborate guesses. One trou- 
ble with the federal statistical system is 
that there is no warning tag on such 
figures. ‘They are dished up right along 
with the good ones. 

Mrs. Aryness Jovy Wickens, president 
of the American Statistical Assn. and 
Deputy Commissioner of BLS, has sug 
gested some such label as “certified 
public statistics” on figures that pass 
the test of a qualified commission of 
experts. It’s an idea that would cas¢ 
the mind of many a professional in the 
government service, who is appalled by 
the aura of sanctity surrounding the 
phrase “government statistic 
¢ Focal Point—The task of keeping or- 
der in this sprawling network of figure 
finders belongs to a small professional 
staff—about 45 economists and top sta- 
tisticians—grouped in the -Office of 
Statistical Standards in the Budget Bu- 
reau. It is the nerve center of the fed- 
cral statistical system. 

It settles quarrels between agencies 
over conflicting lines of authority. It 
has tended to end a good bit of the 
compctition between agencies by cen- 
tering more responsibility for basic 
fact-gathering in the Census Bureau. 

It is a watchdog against complicated 
questionnaires. All forms going out to 
the public have to be approved by the 
standards office. In 1951 it blocked a 
questionnaire that would have cost the 
auto industry an estimated $10-million 
to fill out. 

It cuts down duplication. When a 

request comes in from an agency to 
start a new statistical study, it checks 
information already being gathered else- 
where. The Census Bureau's clectronic 
computer and punch card system can 
often supply what an agency wants. 
e Attack—The real motive of the cur- 
rent Congressional attacks on the office 
probably is fear that it has too much 
power of a sort that at times approaches 
that of the legislature itself. The of 
fice has a potent advisory council of 
businessmen, composed of executives 
who use and know statistics. But the 
council is staying on the sidelines be- 
cause of a policy against mixing in legis- 
lative squabbles. 
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The Truth About 
Higher Interest Rates 





AVE twenty years of governmental 

controls caused Americans to forget 

the meaning of free markets? The query 

seems pertinent in view of the controversy 

that has arisen over higher interest rates, 

especially the issue of 34 per cent Treas- 
ury bonds. 

The supply of and demand for money 
can never be balanced at a fixed interest 
rate, any more than the supply of and de- 
mand for a commodity can be balanced at 
a fixed price. If the interest rate is set too 
low, demand will increase, and the only 
way to keep the rate low is through a con- 
tinuous and unlimited expansion of the 
money supply. That is inflation. 


Rising Demand for Money 

The fact that the initiative in money- 
market policy has passed from the Treas- 
ury to the Federal Reserve System does not 
mean that the latter has raised interest 
rates. The Federal Reserve exercises no 
direct control over rates, nor does it at- 
tempt to fix any pattern of prices or vields 
on securities. Interest rates are determined 
by the market—by the demand for and 
supply of loanable funds. Moreover, the 
Federal Reserve has no direct control over 
the demand for such funds. It influences 
the supply, and its actions affect demand 
only to the extent that the resulting fluctua- 
tions in interest rates may encourage or 
discourage borrowing. 

A widespread misconception regarding 
the advance in interest rates is that banks 
and other lending institutions are the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries. The critics might recall 
that money has likewise been loaned to the 
Government by millions of small holders of 
savings bonds, who have found that they 

made a bad bargain when they re sponde d 
to patriotic appeals for their savings, be- 
cause the value of the invested dollars 
shrank faster than the number of dollars 





increased, and who as a result have 
become more and more reluctant to 

buy such bonds. They might recall the 
other owners and receivers of dollars, 
such as pensioners and others dependent 
upon fixed incomes, who have suffered se- 
verely from the cheapening of the currency 
and whose position could become dire if 
the depreciation should continue. 


Some critics apparently fear that tight 
money will bring on a business recession. 
It can be argued with equal force that tight 
money will check the exuberance of the 
boom and thereby ease the recession when 
it comes. If there is a business recession, it 
will be the result of a preceding over- 
expansion. To allow the over-expansion to 
run on unchecked by maintaining artifi- 
cially easy money would be a curious way 
of preventing or moderating the recession. 


Actually, the rise in interest rates is 
simply one manifestation of the return to 
free markets. The money market. like any 
other market, must be allowed to fluctuate 
if it is to perform its proper function in a 
free economy. It cannot be artificially sta- 
bilized without creating instability else- 
where. Its fluctuations cannot always be 
immediately advantageous to everyone. 
Yet an adequate ‘ly informed public will not 
hesitate to acce pt the inconveniences inci- 
dent to free markets in preference to the 
immeasurably greater evils of chronic cur- 
rency inflation on the one hand or economic 
regimentation on the other. 


From the June issue of Tuk Guaranty Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic con- 
ditions published by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
The complete is- 
sue is available on 
request to our 
Main Office, 140 
Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. 
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LOOK FOR 


THESE VALUES 
when you buy 
CABLE 


IN MATERIALS... 

Carol Cable Division of The 
Crescent Co. draws its own 
copper conductors from elec- 
trolytically pure rod . . . for- 
mulates its own insulation 

. maintains closest con- 
vivl over these vital cable 
ingredients. 

IN WORKMANSHIP... 
Carol Cable’s complete wire- 
making facilities are staffed 
by experienced craftsmen. 
Strict laboratory control 
watches over every step of 
production. 


IN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Our engineers will be glad 
to work out efficient, eco- 
nomical solutions to your 
wire and cable problems. 
Write or call today for fur- 
ther information. 


Carol Cable Division 
of THE 


CRESCENT 


COMPANY, INC. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Finding a Successor for RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. isn't long for this world, 
but Congress is working on another agency to lend money to 


small businesses. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
the agency that has been most identified 
with lending public money to private 
business, is due to get the ax sooner 
or later. It’s a target of most Repub- 
licans and of some Democrats. 

But that doesn’t mean that the days 
of government lending are over. For 
right alongside the drive in Congress to 
kill RFC is an equally strong drive to 
create a permanent small business 
agency to lend money tc outfits that 
can’t get credit from private sources- 
the main lending job Ri‘C has been 
doing. 
¢ Legislation—This weck, developments 
to that erd started coming fast. ‘he 
House Banking Committee, considering 
a bill to extend the Defense Production 
Act, knocked out a provision for con- 
tinuing the Small Defense Plants Ad 
ministration. That's the agency that 
has been making recommendations to 
RFC, which in turn makes the loans. 

Instead, the committee reported a 
bill introduced by Rep. William Hill, 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, which calls for killing RFC 
and creating a new permanent Small 
Business Administration. ‘The House 
unanimously approved Hill's bill. 

The Senate, meanwhile, has shown 
itself content to let SDPA continue op 
ciating temporarily. Sen. Edward 
Thye, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, has introduced a 
bill much like Hill’s—but the Senate 
would rather delay action on the matter 
until next year. Whether it gets its 
wish is a moot point. ‘The House, en- 
thusiastic about Hill’s bill, may force 
the Senate's hand. 
¢ Independent—Just what sort of small 
business agency will come out of all this 
can’t be predicted for sure. Odds are 
that Congress will resist pressure to put 
its agency under, say, Secretary Wecks’ 
Commerce Dept. Congressmen and 
senators feel that the history of pre- 
vious agencies proves that, more is done 
if the agency is kept independent of 
the regular departments. 

Eisenhower and Weeks have gone 
along with this, although Weeks has 
pressed for eventual establishment of 
the agency under his wing. On the 
other hand, Eisenhower's own  ap- 
pointce to SDPA, lawyer-executive Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, has favored continu- 
ing that agency, not liquidating it. 

* Political Realities—Behind all these 
developments are two things: There are 
a lot of businessmen who would like to 


see all government lending abolished as 
a matter of principle. But the politi 
cians have discovered that there’s a lot 
of political rcalism in keeping alive a 
government shop whose job is to hold 
the hand of the small businessman. 

It’s true that government lending is 
going along at almost a rock-bottom 
low level. RC loans, for instance, have 
dropped from a weekly average of about 
35 to 10 during recent weeks—and lend 
ing has been in a big slump for about 
d year oT so. 

But the majority of p 
Congress privately figure (1 
politically vote against small 
end (2) meybe it’s a good thing to have 
the agency around anyway—what with 
a tight money situation on hand, and 
the always-luring: possibility of a busi 
ness slide somewhere in the offing. 

The political appeal of 
ness is pretty apparent by now. Pro 
ponents of small business be sure 
of unanimous support for most any 
measure they can bring to a vote. Cer- 
tainly this has been true the end 
of the war, as demonstrated by the 
creation of the two special small busi 
ness committees of the House and 
Senate, and the creation of the 


) 

iticians in 
they can’t 

business 


mall busi 


Small 
Defense Plants Administration as part 
of the first post-Korea controls law. All 
these went through Congress without 
a dissenting vote. Right now, you can’t 
find a single committee chairman who’s 
against a small business agenc' 
e Making a Case—There’s no question 
that the proponents of small business 
were able to muster a politically appeal- 
ing parcel of witnesses—businessmen 
turned down by local lenders who had 
got a loan through SDPA, then made 
good and paid back their money. ‘Thye 
and his cohorts could also point to 
the fact that—despite the scandals— 
90% or more of all RFC loans are for 
$100,060 or less, and that over the long 
haul, such RFC lending has cither 
made some money for the government 
or cost the government very little 
And they can point to SDPA’s rec- 

ord since Korea: 

¢ On procurement, the agency has 
assigned specialists to military purchas- 
ing offices, certified small companies as 
qualified government bidders, and ear 
marked half a billion dollars’ worth of 
contracts to be let only to small busi- 
ness. 

eIt has brought 22 production 
pools into being, and helped them get 
$148.9-million of contracts. 
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Fewer Shifts 


for Faster Trips 


Take a ride in any mechanical- 
drive off-highway truck. Watch the 
driver work all the way as he double- 
clutches, slows down, shifts and 
speeds up over and over again. He'll 
be using up to ten transmission 
speeds to make his run and it’ll be 
tough going all the way. 


Now take that same trip in a truck 
that has an Allison TorQMatTIc 
Drive. The driver’s left foot wiil be 
idle because there’s no clutch pedal 
to push. Notice how he just flicks a 
lever to shift without slowing down. 
And notice that with the flexibility 


of the torque converter he needs 
only three forward speeds to ade- 
quately handle all loads and grades. 
He’ll be making fewer shifts and be 
back for another load a lot faster. 
Faster trips mean more pay loads 
per day. 


Matched units built by one manu- 
facturer, Allison ToRQMATIC Drives 
cut operating and maintenance costs 
by absorbing harmful shock loads. 
Ask your equipment manufacturer, 
dealer or write: 

ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 

Box 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


GENERAL 
| MOTORS 


COMPACT, EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC DRIVES FOR CRANES 








ALLISON 
TORQMATIC DRIVES 


Unbeatable Team for Maximum 
Operating Economy 


* Quick-shifts at full throttle with finger- 
tip hydraulic control. 


*Holds power to load at all times — no 


clutch pedal to push—no gearshift guess 


*Cuts maintenance cost by absorbing 
shock — eliminates engine lugging — pro 
longs equipment life. 


*Only torque converterstransmission 
team designed to work together as a unit 
and built by ore manufacturer 
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SPAVE 50% LABOR-TIME 


Only ROURA Hes 
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Instent 
Release 


* SIMPLE 
* SAFE 


° SPEEDY 


“We will not do applied research at Toledo Institute,” Dr. Eitel insists. 


‘ tse lf 


ver 
Write today for detailed brochure 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


1415 Woodland Ave D a 


Your New Plant May Be 
| Already Built... 


M ssouR!i 
IS. oF AMERICA) ' 


Companies planning expansion are 
constantly finding perfect facilities ol P 3 a ; 
for rent, lease or sale in Missouri. What we’re searching for is knowledge, pure and simple 
Right now there are 97 buildings of 
all sizes and descriptions on the ° ’ 
Available Buildings’ List which is 

mover pay nam dhe Eitel: Independence Is the 
quarterly. Missouri is able to supply 
you with complete industrial maps lor generations, German scientists scientists before World War II hinged 
showing transportation, resources, have been the envy of the rest of the primarily on one drive ntific curi 


ly, etc., al ith ial 
Sodsceesiaeaaniclea on world. When the Institute of Silicate osity. Many of them labored for years 
particular questions you might have. Research gets started this fall at the to find out the what vhy behind 


University of Toledo, Americans will a scientific phenomen They were 

Our entire staff ts at your service... to i : f tl ; : ‘ - ae 
help you in your plans for expansion. sce some of the reasons why Carrying on research ju the satis 
Write, aive ov call: Directing the lab will be Dr. Wil- faction of learning something—the fun 


helm Eitel, 62-vear-old German scientist damental, or basic, research familiar to 
MISSOURI EIVISION OF RESOURCES who plans to carry on his work here in U.S. universities but rare in U.S. in 


Ane soudibaptunipoatad much the same fashion he did in Berlin. — dustry. 
Dept. F-36 _ Jefferson City, Mo. ¢ Just for Fun—The fame of German Results of these projects were often 
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“We won’t be comp 





eting with technical laboratories.” 


about silicates and raw materials. We will not be patent hunters.” 


Key to Research 


published in technical papers, gencrally 
open to the public. And when the other 
governments of the world started to 
mobilize for World War II and ur 
gently needed new weapons and better 
machines, they frequently found the 
scientific data they needed in these 
German technical papers. 

With this discovery came still greater 
respect for the German scientific mind 
-and a flourish of American activity in 
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basic research in colleges and govern- 
ment laboratories. As the war neared 
its end, the U.S. and Russia vied for 
the talents of the German scientists. 
Some were lured, or dragged, behind the 
lron Curtain. Others, such as Eitel, 
came to the United States 
¢ No Strings—In Germany, Eitel was 
probably the leading authority on sili- 
For 20 years Eitel was director 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of 


cates. 
of the 





No matter how long Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment is soaked it will come out in 
tact and strong. In addition to this great 
wet-strength, Patapar is grease-resisting 
and NON-TOXIC. 

As a packaging material it is being 
used daily to protect products like but 
ter, bacon, poultry, margarine, che 
ice cream, modeling clay, lard and 
machine parts. 


Can Patapar help YOU ? 


If you are searching for an economical 
material with special qualities to protect 
your product, write us. Patapar comes in 
many different types or variations with 
a range of characteristics that meet all 


sorts of exacting r« . 1 
. Protected 
quirements. ' 


Tell us the application Patapar 
you have in mind. We 
will then be able to send 
helpful information and 


Vegetable 


samples. 


wrappers 
Vegetable Parchment 
HI-WET-STRENGTH » GREASE-RESISTING 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Ser ELECTRIC MOTOR 
ENGINEER DESIGNER 


they switched bearing types 
and minimized maintenance 


For years, engineers of The Electric Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, were satisfied with the performance of @0SiP Ball Bearings 
in the vertically mounted pump motors which they manufacture. 
But, with the development by &Si” of new types of anti-friction 
bearings, @(i" Engineers recommended a change to S&si" 
Spherical Roller Thrust Bearings, and it was adopted by The 


Electric Products Co. 


Besides allowing for a very high capacity for thrust loads and 
perfect lubrication, these bearings can operate at high speeds 


and require negligible maintenance. 


This engineering cooperation between SSFP a. The Electric 
Products Co. has resulted in exceptional motor design and per- 
formance ... as, for example, the seven Electric Products 800 hp, 
900 rpm deep well pump motors in operation at the Mobile, 


Ala. Big Creek Pumping Staticn. 


Here is more proof of why you can depend on SS!" to do every- ' 


thing possible to help you put the right bearing in the right place 


— teamwork available to your designers, too, 


EAI PF” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 
manufacturers of &%F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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.. . he wants to run in 
whatever direction curiosity 
leads him .. .” 

EITEL starts on p. 120 


Silicate Research at Berlin-Dahlem, 
where he was free to let his curiosity 
guide his work. The results fill innu- 
merable volumes of technical data 

At Toledo, he hopes to pick up his 
silicate research where the war ended it. 
The university is sponsoring his work 
jointly with five compan Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Owens-Corning Fl iberglas 
Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp 
¢ Single Aim—The Toledo Institute 
will be concerned only with basic re- 
search. Ejitel believes that earch or 
product development should be left 
up to the glass and chemical compan 
ics. He doesn’t want to commit him 
self to specific projects, but he fecls 
that his job is to search for basic facts 
concerning the structures of the silicates 
and the composition of the various 
minerals from which the silicates are 
obtained. He also wants to study the 
characteristics of — silicate it high 
temperatures. He won't say exactly 
what projects he'll undertake for he 
wants to be free to run in whatever 
direction his curiosity ‘leads him. His 
scientific independence is of basic im 
portance to Eitel. 

The sponsors have agreed to go along 
with Eitel and give him a free hand, 
but they may suggest fields of study. 
All of the results will be open for public 
use. The sponsors will have no priority 
over others. But the sponsors have good 
reason to angel the project. Most of 
them use silicates as a primary raw ma- 
terial. 
¢ Getting Started—Altogether, the 
sponsors have anted up $166,000 for 
the first five years. Of this, $10,000 
a year will come from the university. 

They are providing three assistants 
to help Eitel get going: Dr. Wingate 
A. Lambertson, former staff member 
of Chicago’s Argonne National Labora- 
tory, who will probably head thre high- 
temperature work; Dr. Wolfgang Hal- 
lar, physicist at the University of Cali- 
fornia; and Arthur H. Black, assistant 
professor of chemistry at the University 
of Toledo. A former Army Reserve- 
ROTC Training Center on campus is 
being remodeled for laboratories, and 
Eitel’s offices and papers will be 
to the school’s new librar 
e Apprentices—Along with his basic 
research, Eitel plans a training program 
for students, similar to one he carried 
on in Berlin. Having graduate students 
work with and study under the leading 
authoritics helps maintain a steady flow 
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NOW ... sMALL BUSINESS 
CAN AFFORD, BIG BUSINESS 
CAN PROFIT BY MECHANIZED 
BOOKKEEPING AT LOWER COST. 


NEW! a special DESIGN 
TO MEET THE WIDEST 
NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT 

THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


SEE HOW IT SOON 


PAYS FOR ITSELF .. 


Today's best buy for clerical savings 


Complete figurework. You can now get five 
totals or more for posting, distribution 
and control—up to 140 digits of totals at 
your command for a new low cost. 


Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits describing each entry on 
each record as your procedures require. 


Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit posts all records simul- 
taneously, with up-to-date balance for 
each account, and complete daily proof 
that all entries balance to the penny. 


- . 
Call for a demonstration at your local 


Business Equipment Center, or write 
for folder AB-664 from Management 


Controls Reference Library, Room 


2757, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Touch-method speed saves you valuable 
clerical time each day, keeps work up-to- 
date, takes the “rush” out of month-ends. 


Single-keyboard simplicity. Your present 
employees can quickly learn to use it. 
No costly training or premium salary. 


For any kind of work: receivables, payables, 
payroll, analysis or distribution, general 
ledgers, inventory, costing, many others. 


All the basic money-saving advantages of 
a top-price descriptive machine can now 
be yours for only a fraction of the usual 
investment. Easy to get started saving. 


Hemingtorn. Bland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 




















Work-savers 


If you want anything to move easily — 
in homes, offices, hospitals, stores—put it 
on easy-rolling Bassick ‘‘Diamond- 
Arrow” Casters. Two-level ball-bearing 
construction makes them turn corners 
with no effort; they stand up under hard 
knocks for years. Soft rubber tread for 
cushioned ride; solid tread for heavy 
service, At your hardware store. 








Time-savers 


Three thousand tons every 24 hours— 
that's how fast freight moves through the 
vast new Dallas warehouse of Central 
Freight Lines, Inc. Floor trucks equipped 
with high-efficiency Bassick Casters pro- 
vide easy, economical handling. They 
move automatically along a powered 
floor conveyor line tu motor trucks or 
storage. 

Check your local industrial supply dis- 
tributor for the right size 
and type of Bassick Caster 
for every moving job. 
THE Bassick Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 

S&S Canada: Belleville, Ont, 
. "pp 
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of talent, the German scientist dis- 
covered. 

Kitel believes that graduate students 
learn best in the laboratory and from 
the personal advice and help of a 
specialist. He feels that U.S. students 
don’t have that opportunity now to 
learn silicate chemistry. So, Eitel is 
planning to have several graduate stu- 
dents each year working in the institute 
on silicates. 
¢ Held Up—Dr. Eitel received his To- 
ledo appomtment last year, but he had 
to postpone the work to complete a 
book, the Physical Chemistry of the 
Silicates, which will be published by the 
University of Chicago this summer. 
Eitel calls it the fundamental book on 
silicates and the basis for his planned 
work at Toledo. 

The manuscript was one of several 
that got involved in international in- 
trigue after the war. It was in the hands 
of a Leipzig publisher when Leipzig 
was occupied by the Russians. Eitel, 
who was in the U.S. zone, disguised 
an assistant as a student and sent him 
into the Russian zone to get it. The 
Leipzig publisher gave the manuscript 
to the assistant, who smuggled it back 
by covering it with cauliflower, cheese, 
and other foods as he passed the Rus- 
sian border, 
¢ Saved by the Publisher—A second 
book, Silicate Melt Equilibria, had 
been printed as a paper-back volume 
in Leipzig when air attacks set the 
city on fire. All 4,000 copies of the 
book were destroyed except one which 
the publisher had taken to his own 
home the night of the fire. This copy 
was later returned to Fitel and the book 
has since been republished. 

Fite: had also contributed a manu- 
script on silicates to the Springer 
scientific publishing house in Berlin. 
The manuscript was to be part of a 
handbook on physical chemistry. The 
Springer plant was gutted during the 
allied bombings, and the ruins of 
the plant were later searched by the 
Russians. Still when Dr. Julius 
Springer checked the rubble of his 
plant, he found the safe containing the 
manuscript was still intact. The hand- 
book is finally being published in Ger- 
many. 
¢ Safely Over—Fiite} had a little trouble 
getting out of Germany himsclf. When 
Berlin fell in 1945, Russia offered 
many inducements to scientists like 
Kitel and his fellow workers at Wil- 
helm. Some of Eitel’s closest friends 
decided to work for the Russians, but 
Eitel held out. 

American military police found Eitel 
at his home and offered to help him 
get out of Germany. A guard was 
placed on his wife and five children 
to protect them from any retribution, 
and Eitel was moved at night until he 
was safely out of Germany. His family 


did not know where he was for nearly a 
year. 
‘e Versatile—In addition to his work at 
the Wilhelm Institute, Dr. Ejitel was 
well known for his research on concrete 
From 1934 to 1938, he was chairman 
of the subcommission on concrete and 
cements of the Office of the Gencral 
Inspector for Superhighways. ‘These 
were the years when Hitler was build- 
ing his famous highway 

Eitel savs that the Nazis did not 
interfere with his research, probably 
for several reasons. Backers of the Wil 
helm Institute were highly placed in 
the German government; they would 
not tolerate tampering with the 4 
search work. Furthermore the Nazis 
seemed to recognize the long-range 
value of basic research. 
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Agricultural research activities of all 
Shell companies in the U.S. will b 
consolidated under the newly organized 
agricultural research division of Shell 
Development Co. in Denver, Colo. 
Shell Development also operates a lab- 
oratory and experimental farm at Mo- 
desto, Calif. 
* 


A $2-million lab—the Proc« 
duct Development Laboratory—has been 
opened in Cleveland by Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio. In the new unit the Ohio 
company will collect all the facilities of 
nearly a dozen small laboratories that 
have been carrying on research and de 
velopment for the compan; 
* 


; and Pro- 


Ravonier, Inc. has established a fellow- 
ship at Georgia Institute of Technology 
to further studv of cellulose and other 


chemicals derived from wood. Com 
panies in the Southeast have been doing 
research for vears toward the develop 
ment of more commercial products 
from the region’s forests. The new fel 
lowship is part of this program 

s 


Fatigue potential can now be used by 
physiologists as a basis for evaluating 
and classifying jobs, thanks to du Pont 
research into the basic causes of fatigue, 
savs Dr. Lucien Brouha of du Pont’s 
Haskell Laboratory of Industrial Toxi 
cology. By using the same methods, a 
company can then check on whether 
changes in the job have reduced fatigu: 
2 


A research center for developing ‘new 
and better steels and steel technology” 
will be built by U.S. Steel Corp. ‘The 
new center, to be located near Pitts 
burgh, will be devoted primarily to ap- 
plied research and to coordination of 
rescarch projects already under way. 
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'l)"'-18 Flat Head 
Silicon Bronze Wood 
Screw. One of 7,000 
Stock Items. 


end corrosion 





everlasting fastenings 


From the day the equipment you manufacture leaves your 
plant, corrosion begins its work of destruction. It may be 
slow if atmospheric conditions alone are encountered, or 
rapid if salt spray, caustic chemicals or acids affect its operation. 

Many manufacturers find that the small additional cost of 
corrosion-resistant fastenings is good insurance on their 
equipment. Fastenings of brass, silicon bronze, naval bronze, 
copper, nickel, aluminum, Monel or stainless steel last longer 
—prevent breakdown—improve appearance and salability. 

The H. M. Harper Company is the largest manufacturer 
specializing in fastenings of corrosion-resistant metals. Over 
7,000 items are carried in stock—one order to write—one 
account to keep—one bill to pay. 

There is a Harper Branch office or Distributor near you 
with stocks ready to fill your order. Consult with Harper 
metallurgists and engineers on any tough corrosion problem 
you may be facing. 

THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 
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BRASS 
NAVAL BRONZE 
SILICON BRONZE 
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COPPER 
STAINLESS STEEL 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL CORROSION-RESISTANT FASTENINGS 





spoil it- 
it! 


equipment because 
some part is rusted tight. Ap- 


merely 


ply KROIL, the amazing new 
chemical lubricant that creeps 
spaces 
laboratory tests), 


into millionth inch 
(proved by 
dissolves rust, supplies neces- 
sary lubrication and. . 


LOOSENS FROZEN PARTS 


11,000 of America’s leading plants can't 
be wrong. They have used KROIL for ten 
years and depend on it to save expensive 
labor and valuable parts. They say Kroil 
loosened bushings after a 12-ton press had 
failed on repairing heat treat trolleys 
formerly destroyed every nut. Now KROIL 
saves them all, and time, too.’ 


You too can get these results. 


* 
= 
Gare 
(a 


Try KROIL on money back 
basis. Gallon, $3.85; with 
Kroiler squirt gun 

f.o.b. factory 


KANO 
CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 


LABORATORIES 
1055 Thompson Lane 
NASHVILLE 11, TENN. 


} 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
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CURTA Calculator Co. 

















ALCHEMISTS’ SYMBOLS decorate the entrance to Wyandotte Chemicals 


Labs that Can Be Tailored 


Movable walls and multiple utility outlets make it 
possible to juggle the space in new research building to suit 


changing needs. 


Building new research laboratories is 
an increasingly popular sport in the in 
dustrial world. Many companies want 
more space to expand research activi 
ties; others find that their existing fa 
cilities are scattered among too many 
plants 

Whither it be for expansion or cen 
tralization, the building of a new lab 
presents a tricky problem that is inher- 
ent in the very idea of research. For 
research, given a really free rein, can 
lead in many unexpected directions, 
and, therefore, require quite unexpected 
tvpes of facilities. The new lab needs 
to have, built in, a maximum of ver- 
satilitv and elasticity. 
¢ Two-Story—Various companies have 
attacked the problem from _ various 
angles. The latest to come up with a 
solution is Wyandotte (Mich.) Chemi- 
cals Corp., which opened a new two- 
storv, 76,000-sq.-ft. lab this week. The 
building is a somewhat warped TT, 
with a reception room at the center. 
One wing is a management center; 
the other, and the base of the T, con- 
tain the labs. It is in the lab sections 
that maximum flexibility has been 
achieved. 

l'o begin with, the interior walls of 
the individual labs are movable—not 
rolling on casters, but so designed that 
thev can be shifted from one location 


to another overnight only ex- 
ceptions to this type of 
rooms that require sp¢ equipment. 
Fixed walls, for example, had to be pro 
vided for several controlled-temperature 
rooms and three incubat that must 
have claborate pump id controls, 
along with interior tili ind other 
special features. 

¢ Pipe Outlets—Movable walls in them- 
selves would not guarantee flexible labs. 
Maximum elasticity was » needed in 
the outlets for the water (hot, cold, and 
de-ionized), steam, compressed air, gas, 
and electricity that are piped through- 
out the lab wings. 

To achieve this, the pipes running 
through the floor have twin outlets 
every 10 ft., lving in slots like oases 
in a desert of floor. The paired outlets 
are so designed that, if a wall is moved 
into place above them, the labs on 
both sides of the wall will have access 
to all the utilities. 

In the case of larger lab 
can be covered by center! 
the outlets aren’t needed 
movable concrete plugs and 
over. 
¢ Crawl Space—The flexibility of pip- 
ing is carried out on the second floor 
of the lab wings by a device to which 
the visitor’s attention is called by the 
steepish ramp leading from the second- 


titioning are 


ervice slots 
tables or, if 
fitted with 
floored 
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floor office area to second-floor lab 
wings. Cause of the ramp: a 5-ft. 
crawl space left underneath the floor of 
the lab area. In this space run the 
supply pipes provided with the usual 
outlets every 10 ft. 

The trick of the crawl space is that 

new outlets can be provided at less than 
10 ft. intervals. All the maintenance 
men have to do is knock a hole in the 
floor at the point where an outlet is 
needed, craw] down and fit on the ad- 
ditional outlets. The workmen have 
plenty of space, and can do the job 
without any lengthy interruption of 
service in other labs. 
e Additions—in planning the lab, Dr. 
Thomas H. Vaughn, Wyandotte’s re- 
search vice- president, demanded exter- 
nal as well as internal flexibility. So, 
to case the job of extending the wings, 
the service pipes were carried to the 
very ends of the existing structure, 
where their capped, protruding ends 
can be seen in the stairwells. 

As a result, either lab area can be 
extended as desired. It will be no trick 
at all for a contractor to hook on to 
the existing pipes, with minimum in- 
terruption of service in the old labs. 

The idea of 10-ft. spacing has been 
carried to the fume hood exhausts for 
carrying off smoke and gases. The par- 
titions between the corridors and the 
labs have double walls, and the vertical 
flues from the hoods are placed in 
these, each with its own fan and con- 
trols. 


As High as You Like 


Jet engines can be tested at simulated alti- 
tudes ranging from sea-level to 55,000 ft. 
in the research altitude test chamber at the 
Andrew Willgoos Turbine Laboratory of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corp. Air pressures and tempera- 
tures can be varied to check the operation 
of experimental engines under the differ- 
ent conditions. 
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but stabilized absorbency keeps 


Fort Howard Paper 
Towels >: 


Stabilized Absorbency — which keeps paper towels “factory fresh” and fully 
absorbent regardless of towel age — is only one of the plus values you'll find in 
Fort Howard Paper Towels. Fort Howard Towels have Controlled Wet Strength, 
so they stay strong and firm when wet, without losing softness or absorbency 

And Fort Howard Towels are Acid Free. 





“youthful’’ a 
their ils: J 


This combination of Fort Howard features means superior towel performance 
plus greater economy . . . makes Fort Howard your best buy in paper towels. 
Available in seventeen grades and folds, to fit any folded towel cabinet, 

Fort Howatd Towels are always available, always high-quality, always priced 
right! For full information and samples, write ~ :t Howard Paper Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, or call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


For 33 Years 
Manufacturers of 
Quveolity Towels, 
Toilet Tissue and 
Paper Napkins 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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Complex Hydro-Tel 
rebuilt in twelve weeks 


A manufacturer of dies, faced with the 
need for increasing production, learned 
that new machine tool deliveries meant 
a year’s wait. So instead of waiting, he 
asked Simmons engineers to rebuild a 
veteran 16-in. Hydro-Tel. 

Simmons stripped it down to the bare 
castings...cleaned it...replaced worn 
parts and refinished sliding surfaces. 
The entire hydraulic-mechanical con- 
trol system was rebuilt to the specifica- 
tions of the original manufacturer. 

From start to finish, the job was com- 
pleted in 12 weeks. And now the ma- 
chine is back in service, performing 
satisfactorily. In fact, the manufacturer 
has since sent Simmons a second Hydro- 
Tel, which is currently being rebuilt. 
Will rebuilding work for you? It’s easy 
to find out: simply send a list of your 
machines that might be rebuilt to meet 
new problems. We'll promptly quote 
prices and deliveries...send you our 
quarterly, “The Simmons Way.” 
Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 

1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 

New York Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office: Phone Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh Office: Phone PEnhurst 1-3700 


SIMMONS eves 
ED MACHINE TOOLS 
LEASE ON LIFE 





Peaks... 
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U.S.-Canadian Contract 


A good share of the increased supply 
of aluminum that U.S. users are count- 
ing on (chart) will come from a long- 
term agreement just signed by Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., and Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. Under the agree- 
ment, Alcoa will be getting 600,000 
tons of primary aluminum from Alcan 
over the next six years; Kaiser 186,000. 
¢ Not Sighted—In a separate deal a few 
days earlier, Aluminium, Ltd., Alcan’s 
parent company, said it would reserve 
110,000 tons per year for the next 
seven years for the “independent” fab- 
ricators in this country (those that 
don’t produce their own ingot, as do 
the big three—Alcoa, Kaiser, and Rey- 
nolds Metals). 

Of this 770,000 tons that Alumi- 
nium hopes to sell through 1959, the 


company now has forward contracts 
covering 275,000 tons. Aluminium has 
always taken the position that it is an 
outside source of supply for the inde- 
pendents—making them truly  inde- 
pendent of the big three. When Alcan 
announced its deals with Alcoa and 
Kaiser it went out of its way to say 
that this would not affect commitments 
to the independents. 

¢ A First—The Alcan-Alcoa-Kaiser deal 
made big news in the industry. Ac- 
tually, although Alcan’s main market 
in the U.S. has been the independents, 
it has also for years been selling rela- 
tively small amounts, off and on, to the 
big three. But this is the first time that 
American producer-fabricators have 
committed themselves to buying any- 
where near such large amounts on a 
long-term basis. 
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Means More Aluminum 


The U.S. companies had good rea- 
sons for making the deal. Because of 
lower power costs, Canada can produce 
aluminum cheaper than the U.S. It 
does little fabricating—what little it 
does do goes to Canadian users. Alcan 
has argued fer years that the most eco- 
nomical way for the U.S. to get the 
extra aluminum it needs is to get the 
ingot from Canada—where it’s cheap 
to produce—and use American labor 
and know-how to fabricate it in the 
U.S. 
¢ Committed—There’s an important 
reason why Alcan was eager to get these 
long-term contracts now. ‘The company 
is in the midst of a huge expansion 
program at Kitimat, British Columbia; 
potential capacity is 500,000 tons a 
year. 

Alcan expects to have two potlines, 
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with a capacity of some 90,000 tons a 
year, in Operation at Kitimat by 1955. 
Now, with over Il-million tons of the 
new production sewed up tight (786,- 
000 to the big three in the next six 
vears, 275,000 to the independents over 
a seven-year stretch) Alcan is consider- 
ing starting another two potlines at 
Kitimat now. 
¢ Easy to Absorb—While the Canadian 
group has extensive facilities for pro- 
ducing ingot and is expanding them, 
it has few facilities for fabricating. 
In this country, on the other hand, 
fabricating capacity traditionally has 
been twice as great as pig or ingot 
capacity. So, given high demand, it’s 
easy for Alcoa and Kaiser to absorb 
the extra metal. 

Most aluminum people are confident 
that demand will stay high—even 
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You may not have a building to wreck, but “PAYLOADERS” do so 
many jobs best that you're apt to find them almost anywhere. These 
unusual tractor-shovels — made in a wide range of sizes and types — 
save time, cut costs and increase production in thousands of plants, 
factories, pits and mines . . . and for contractors, public bodies, rail- 
roads and utilities. 

Does your business include the handling of earth or any kind of bulk 
materials? If so, you should find out how “PAYLOADERS” can help 
you ... why they are first choice of ‘more industries than any other 
tractor-shovel. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


Weorld Wide Distribution 


hough Distribvters are located in all principal cities 
throughout the free world. They have ports stocks and 
finest service facilities. Look for your ‘‘PAYLOADER" 
Distributor in the telephone classified directory under 
“Contractors’ Equipment" or ‘Trucks — Industrial’’ or 
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though government intentions on 
stockpiling and aircraft production are 
still unknown. They feel that the 
civilian market for aluminum has still 
only been scratched. 

A good part of this confidence is 
based on aluminum’s price relation- 
ships with competitive metals. For 
example, it’s a_ rule-of-thumb _ that 
aluminum is competitive with copper 
for many uses when their prices are 
about equal. Copper, after having 
fallen substantially from its peaks, 
seems to have leveled off at around 
30¢ a lb.; the current price for alumi 
num ingot is 20.5¢ a lb 
eA Bigger Market—Since the inde 
pendent fabricator has been the tradi 
tional U.S. outlet for Alcan production, 
some say the big new contracts mean 
the Canadians are abandoning a big 
slice of their American market to 
Alcoa and Kaiser. But most of the facts 
point the other way. Alcan produces 
pig and ingot. Many fabricators in 
this country can’t handle the metal as 
it comes from Canada; they need semi- 
finished products. 

Alcan is actually expanding its mar- 

ket, since the contracts mean that much 
more Canadian metal will be used in 
this country. Alcoa has a long history 
of buving Canadian ingot for fabrica 
tion into semifinished products and 
resale. This is more of the same—and 
a lot more. 
e Going Ahead—Will these contracts 
stifle primary aluminum expansion in 
the U.S.? As far as the big three are 
concerned, there doesn’t seem to be 
much chance of that. All of them are 
already well into their third round of 
expansion. 

Theoretically, the contracts might 
upset the U.S. government’s plans to 
bring new companies into the smelting 
business. But if any of these deals fall 
through—as some of them probably will 
—it will be because they were stvmied 
anvhow, not because the Alcoa-Kaiser- 
Alcan contracts knocked them out. 
To get the background on this, you 
have to go into the long story of the 
government’s dealings with aluminum 
expansion. 
¢ Worried—The Justice Dept., despite 
the position taken by Aluminium, has 
been worrving for vears about the inde- 
pendent user's dependence for supplies 
on the big three, who compete with 
him in selling fabricated products. Since 
Korea, the government has been trying 
hard to get new ingot producers, parti- 
cularly nonintegrated producers (they 
will have to sell the ingot to the inde- 
pendent fabricator) into the field 

The trouble is that, basically, it’s not 
very profitable in this country to be 
just an aluminum smelter. The invest 
ment is very high. Power costs are 
high, and getting higher. A newcomer 
is faced with three large producers in 
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the field. One of them, Alcoa, built a 
lot of capacity years ago, at excellent 
power sites. The other two, Reynolds 
and Kaiser, got the major part of their 
plant at less than cost from the War 
Assets Administration and got federal 
loans to help them build. These three 
producers have much more pig and in- 
got capacity than any nonintegrated 
newcomer is going to have, so the new- 
comer looks forward to having to mcet 
their prices or take what business they 
can’t handle. 

¢ Lure—Now, the government would 
like to get the aluminum expansion 
without any direct loans. As an induce- 
ment, it is offering the usual certificate 
of necessity, leading to a five-year tax 
write-off of the new facilities. The 
trouble is that the company has to 
make enough profit from the smelter, 
as well as its other businesses, to use 
that fast a write-off. For example, a 
five-vear certificate for $70-million 
write-off doesn’t mean a thing if you 
haven't got $70-million of taxable carn- 
ings against which to offset the certi- 
ficate. And the new firms couldn’t get 
enough profit from aluminum smelting 
alone, in the size plants for which cer- 
tificates were granted, to charge off 20% 
of the building costs a vear. 

The potential newcomers were also 
offered the same government purchase 
contract that the big three signed for 
their post-Korean facilities. The con- 
tract guarantees that the entire output 
of the plants for the first five vears will 
be taken for the government stockpile, 
at current market price, if the aluminum 
companies want to put it there. The 
companies, in return, guarantee to offer 
two-thirds of the output of the new 
capacity, as ingot, to independent fabri- 
cators for the first five vears; 25% of 
capacity for the next 15 vears. 
¢ Takers—Four companies—Anaconda, 
Harvey, Olin, and Wheland—were 
granted fast tax write-offs, and offered 
the government purchase contract. Of 
the four, Olin and Wheland so far 
have not been able to get off the 
ground. Banks and insurance com- 
panies shy away from a deal that in- 
volves heavy debt financing without 
iron-clad government guarantees. 

Harvey signed a letter of intent (tan- 
tamount to an agreement) with Gen- 
eral Services Administration at the end 
of May. Harvey will buiid facilities to 
produce 54,000 tons a vear at +The 
Dalles, Ore. The plant will be com- 
pleted by May, 1955. Harvey, also a 
big fabricator, got the tax write-off and 
also took the government purchase con- 
tract with its two-way guarantees. On 
the other hand, Anaconda, which is 
now building at Kalispell, Mont., took 
the fast tax write-off but not the gov- 
ernment purchase contract: It would 
rather be free to use its ingot in its 
own cable and wire business. 
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FWA. otters 


MORE SHIPPING SPA 
TO EUROPE 


TWA-trained personne! are ready to serve 
you at all times. Be smart .. . save money 
. . . insist on routing your shipments via 
TWA. It’s the modern way to get goods 
to market in a hurry . . . and at low coat. 
Phone your nearest TWA office today. 


Two ALL- CARGO round-trip 
transatlantic flights weekly 


TWA (Trans World Airlines) offers two 
transatlantic round-trip, all-cargo flights 
direct to Shannon and Paris... with regular 
“Speed-pak’’ service to England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Israel, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, India and now 
Ceylon. 

Pioneer in scheduled transatlantic all 
cargo service, TWA provides the only 
scheduled, one-airline cargo service across 
the U.S. direct to principal capitals in 
Europe and the Middle East 
-.. TWA overseas all-cargo service offers: 


In addition 


1. Booking service for shipments of 100 pounds 


or more... . assuring on-time deliveries 


2. Confirmation of delivery available a few 
days after arrival of shipment at destination 

3. One-airline service between 60 cities 
throughout the U.S. and 21 world centers 
abroad with a single air waybill expedites 
international shipments and simplifies 
handling. 

4. Fast, frequent transatiantic service. Ali 
daily TWA fights carry air cargo, and there 
are 74 crossings, east and west, every week. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.5.4.' EUROPE: APRICA ABIA 


ALL TWA FLIGHTS CARRY AIR MAIL AND AiR CARGO 
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THE OLD HAND METHOD of making upholstered furniture, with one man building © READY FOR INSPECTION in about half the 


a sofa from top to bottom, is still used in many small plants. But furniture is . . . time at Kroehler Mfg. Co., which uses prefab 


Trying Out Prefab Methods 
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PREFAB PARTS are completed separately CENTRAL ASSEMBLY PLANT at Des TRUCKS carry finished pieces to retailers 


at manufacturing plants, shipped to. . . Moines. They are put together and ... within a 100-mi. radius of the plant. 
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pieces and puts them through new, semimechan- 
ized production processes shown below. 


on Furniture 


If you bought a new sofa or chair 
lately, chances are you got a piece of 
furniture that was largely hand-built, 
by one inan. Of all U.S. industries, 
the turniture makers—some 3,500 rela 
tively small plants which do a $2-billion 
volume cach vear—have probably re 
sisted mechanized operations the long 
est, clung hardest to hand-craft methods 
of production. 

The wood-furniture producers were 
the first to make some strides after the 
war. Now the manufacturers of up 
holstered furniture are trying hard to 
catch up. 
¢ Taking the Lead—One of the first 
to get in step is Krochler Mfg. Co. The 
biggest in the upholstered-furniture 
business with a $70-million annual sales 
volume, Krochler has just sewed the 
last stitch in a production process that 
carrics mechanization to new heights in 
the industry. 
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It cost Krochler $1.5-million and 
three years to develop the process and 
introduce it into its 12 plants. But 
Krochler considers the investment a 
highly profitable one; it expects sales as 
a result to zoom over $100-million a 
year. 

¢ Prefabs—The new process for the 
first time applies ssalditioatia tech- 
niques to the production of upholstered 
turniture, This is how it works. 

Springing and upholstering opera- 
tions, formerly done after the wood 
framework of a chair or sofa was com- 
pleted, are now performed on the sepa- 
rate parts before final assembly. Backs, 
scats, and arms are built separately, then 
carried on conveyors to the final assem- 
bly point. 
¢ The Last Word—In the latest step, 
Krochler will ship unassembled parts 
by freight to a new assembly plant at 
Des Moines, Iowa, the first of 12 to 15 
it expects to spot around the country. 
‘Trucks will take the pieces assembled 
there to retail stores in the Des Moines 
area. 

The first carload will leave Kroehler’s 
Naperville (Ill.) plant for Des Moines 
this week. At the same time, Kroehler 
will shut down the last old-method 
assembly line in its Naperville plant. 
From now on, the company will pro- 
duce both its standard, medium-priced 
Kroehler line and its top-quality Valen- 
tine-Seaver line, the last to be changed 
over, by the new method. 
¢ Less Labor—The process of building 
parts individually cuts out a lot of the 
hand labor required before. It puts 
many of the operations on a completely 
mechanical basis. 

On the old assembly line, for in- 
stance, sofa and chair frames were con- 
structed elsewhere in the plant; com- 
pleted frames were stored at the be- 
ginning of the line. After springs were 
put in, workmen at different stations 
along the line fastened on the padding, 
linings, and upholstery. How tight the 
springs were when upholstery material 
was fastened over them depended on 
the skill and judgment of the individual 
workmen. There could hardly be much 
uniformity. 

By the new mechanized process, seat 
and back frames are assembled from 
precut picees at the beginning of the 
springing and upholstering line. The 
frame then moves on to the workman 
who builds the springs. After that, edge 
ioll, padding, and upholstery material, 
already cut and stitched together, are 
fastened to the edge of the frame by a 
stapling machine. This operation takes 
about half the time it used to, when the 
edge roll had to be sewed on by hand. 
¢ Piece by Piece—The frame next 
moves to a specially designed press 
that compresses the springs to just the 
desired tension. The precut uphol- 
stery is quickly drawn over the springs 
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™ RESULTS 


ABILITY 
AND IMAGINATION 





Many well-known firms are applying 
this formula to achieve practical 
product development results. Through 
our staff of 125 technical specialists, 
we offer a smoothly co-ordinated 


Creative Product Des clopment service. 


From the preliminary Technical 
Survey of market demand and user- 
requirements—through all phases of 
Research and Development, Design 
Engineering and Production Engi- 
neering —our skills are tailored 


to your special problem. 


We'd like to show you 
how this service can work 
to advantage on your 
product development 
necds. Write for brochure 
describing each phase 

of DFI service. 








designers for industry, inc. 


Established 1935 PLANNED 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Private-office climate 
for general office workers 


Another problem solved with Trane air conditioning products 


HE owners of an Atlanta building 

had a problem. They wished to 
provide tenants with a perfect year- 
around climate. Yet their building 
had 8 floors . . . and most floors had 
six zones, each with different air 
conditioning requirements. 


Like most office buildings, space 
was broken into large, multi-desk 
areas. Almost everyone shared space 
with 20, 30, 40 fellow workers. 


Could a 45-zone system be de- 
signed with independent zone con- 
trol? Would it be practical? Once 
upon a time—no! But now—yes! 


The engineers of the building found 
that TRANE makes dozens of dif- 


This TRANE Climate Changer heats, cools, 
humidifies, dehumidifies, filters and 
moves the air wherever needed. It gives 
you everything you want in the line of 
indoor climate for large single offices, 
groups of offices or entire buildings. 
Compact—requires minimum space. 
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ferent types of air conditioning units 
... in hundreds of sizes. They found 
exactly the right size and type unit 
to fit each problem . . . silent, com- 
pact units that can heat, cool, humi- 
dify, dehumidify, filter and circulate 
air. These units were installed in 
small equipment rooms on each floor. 


Each unit supplies constant, in- 
dividually controlled weather to its 
own zone. The closest thing to per- 
fect private-office comfort ever ex- 
perienced. 


Yet these modern air conditioners 


are typical of the advancements you'll 

find in all TRANE heating, ventilat- 

ing and air conditioning products. A 

good reason why you too should take 

your temperature problemsto 
ANE. 


In the meantime, write for a free 
copy of the booklet, ‘“Temperatures 
by Trane.”’ The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., Eastern Mfg. Div., 
Scranton, Penn., Trane Co. of te 
Ltd., Toronto. 87 U.S. «nd 14 Can- 
adian offices. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers of 
air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating equipment 








‘ 


’. .. the new process gives 
increased output, greater 
efficiency .. .” 


PREFABS starts on p. 132 


and fastened with automatic hammers. 

On chair and sofa backs, upholstery 
material and stuffing are laid in place on 
a pattern under the pr fitted and 
tacked while it is still in the press. The 
completed part goes on a conveyor 
line that carries it to a central point 
where completed part accumu- 
lated for final assembly. 

Arms are built separately on spe- 
cial stands. One man co the pre- 
fabricated arm frame with padding and 
upholstery material. At the final assem- 
bly point, arms, backs, and seats are 
fastened together, cornet ims hand 
sewn, and hardware and put in 
place with special tools. 

e Too Soon to Tell—Ho 
Krochler save by the n 
D. L. Krochler, president 
carly to compare costs no 
extra expenses involved changing 
over, variations in furniture styles, and 
other factors. He’s figuring about a 
10% labor savings in springing and up- 
holstering operations, and hopes to in- 
crease that as operations smooth out. 

He says the new proce 
increased output per square foot of 
floor area, greater efficiency to moving 
the materials through the plants, and 
better, more uniform quality at the 
same or lower costs. 
¢ Down the Line—Th« tomer will 
get his slice of the cake, too, says 
Krochler; applving the p1 to the 
top-quality Valentine-Seaver line, along 
with restvling, will cut retail prices be 
tween 25% and 35%. So the deal 
ers: ‘The new Des Moines assembly 
plant will mean lower d rv costs 
and better service to ret dealers in 
areas now outside Kroeh] truck de 
livery zones around th« plants. 

Until now, a fleet of 175 Kroehler 
trucks delivered about 80 f the com- 
pany’s output to dealers vy 
zones of its plants scattered around the 
country. Dealers beyond the delivery 
zones got their shipment freight. 
Now, Kroehler will ship unassembled 
parts by carload freight to Des Moines, 
sav, assemble it there, and deliver it to 
ictai’ers within 100 mi. of Des Moines 
by truck. A carload can take 75% 
more furniture unassembled than if it 
had to be shipped all put together. 
And the unassembled parts don’t need 


to be expepuyely crated or wrapped for 
freight itiieg, 


To the average retailer in the delivery 
area, the Des Moines plant should 
mean a saving of about 35% in his nor- 
mal delivery costs—an added bonus to 


much will 
process? 
it’s too 
because of 


ilso gives 


ithin 300-mi. 
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TRAMBEAM' 
OVERHEAD HANDLING SYSTEMS 


A 


BETTER HANDLING 


FOR EVERY 


The Trackmobile 


INDUSTRY! 


Overhead Cranes 


Thats where you ean cut handling costs ! 


When “handling” is overhead, costs come down... 
materials move freely and more work is done! There you 
have the basic reasons why cost-conscious management 
likes Whiting Trambeam. It’s overhead handling 
“tailor-made” to the job. It can give you the important 
advantages of fast, economical lifting, transport or 
stacking ... plus more usable plant space, greater 
man-power productivity, and better housekeeping! 

Write for complete information today on how 

to turn “overhead” into profit! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenve, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cithes 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
FOUNDRY * CHEMICAL PROCESSING ° 
RAILROAD AND AVIATION EQUIPMENT 

* METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 








lmmedtate 





cash whether 











your business 





needs 25,000 


the quicker service he will get. Carload 
buyers will no longer have to wait until 
an entire load of several different styles 
is completed at the main plant; they 
can get smaller quantities by truck from 
the assembly plant. 

¢ More Business—At Des Moines, four 
men—a superintendent, two workers 
and a truck driver—can handle one and 
a third carloads a week. With 12 men, 
the plant will handle four cars a week. 
One truck tractor and two trailers will 
do the delivering; while one trailer is 
being loaded, the other trailer and 
tractor will be on the road. The plant 
will handle $1.75-million worth of fur- 
niture a year. 

Kroehler expects sales to double in 
areas where it spots such assembly 
plants. It is considering putting one 
each in the Denver area, the Pacific 
Northwest, Florida, New England, and 
possibly New York City. To ring up 
profits, assembly plants must be placed 
im areas where the potential market is 
around $2-million a year, Kroehler says. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 











Quick 


‘COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available within 3 
to 5 days from first 
contact. 


Continuous 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available for 
months or years without 
calls or renewals. 








or millions 


Worn the money market tightening, 
executives who adopted ComMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s working capital method prima- 
rily because they needed more cash than 
was available from usual borrowing 
sources are placing equal importance on 
the fact that money obtained through 
CommerciAL Crepit’s method is not 
subject to calls or renewals. If you now 
use or contemplate using outside funds, 
we would like to give you the many 
features and benefits of ComMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s method which manufacturers 
and wholesalers are using at the rate of 


600 MILLION DOLLARS this year. 


Write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepir Corporation office below and 
say, “Send me information about method 
offered in Business Week.” 


Batrimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los Ance.rs 14—724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDiIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 





A glass-lined smokestack will get a 
close look-see for the next several years 
from its developer A. O. Smith Corp., 
specialist in fusing glass to steel. The 
company thinks that glass surfacing may 
be the answer to the corrosion of smoke- 
stack, which costs industry about 5,000 
stacks per year. 

* 
Dacron, du Pont’s latest synthetic tex- 
tile, is getting a tryout as insulation for 
electrical applications. One use is a 
covering for conductors in dry trans- 
formers. Dacron’s advantages: chemical 
resistance, low moisture pick-up, insen- 
sitivity to heat. 

> 
Chemical expansions: A phenol plant, 
opened by Hercules Powder Co. at 
Montreal, uses oil and air as its raw 
materials, has a total capacity of about 
21-million Ib. . . . Eastman Kodak Co. 
plans a 20-million-Ib.-per-year plant for 
polyethylene plastic at Longview, Tex. 

. A co-op group that includes Na- 

tional Lead Co., Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., and Berry Asphalt Co. will 
make an asphalt product from waste 
barium at Magnet Cover, Ark. 

* 
Modified animal fats (lard, tallow, 
white grease) may be substituted for 
imported palm oil used to prevent con- 
tamination of tinned sheet during the 
“hot-dip” tin-plating of steel sheets. 
The new tinning oils were developed 
by Armour Research Institute of Ili- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
under a research contract sponsored by 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Only. 
LURIA 
ENGINEERING 
offers 


the economies of LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


STAN D ARDI pa E D used in the manufacture of chemicals 
BUILDINGS ie 


LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 
? | —<applied to another commercial use 


all the flexibility of 
CUSTOM-BUILT UNITS 


Put HIGH SPEED and LOW COST 
into your expansion program. Contact LU RI A 


your LURIA representative TODAY 


Yes, you can build now . . . with speed, economy and 


permanence! For SPEED . . . Luria’s inventory of com- COMPAN Y¥ 
pletely fabricated structural parts shortens the time of 
delivery. For ECONOMY .. . Luria buildings provide 
substantial initial savings and maintenance savings. For 
PERMANENCE .. . Luria materials and construction 
surpass the most stringent building code requirements. Leading American Industries Occupying 


And the famed FLEXIBILITY of Luria Standardized Luria Standardized Buildings: 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Buildings makes possible practically any arrangement AGRICULTURE + UTILITIES + WAREHOUSING 
and architectural treatment . . . without sacrificing the ARMAMENT + MACHINERY + COMMUNICATIONS 
economies of standardization. CHEMICAL + FABRICATION + TRANSPORTATION 


DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, D.c. 


- 





The hundreds of millions of 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS 
that are made and sold each year 
are typewriter stenciled by 


Your Own 
Correspondence Typewriter 


Or This Special 
L. C. Smith Typewriter 


Or This Special 
Underwood Typewriter 


Or This Special 
Remington Electric Typewriter 


A $250.00 Rotary Elliott Addressing 
Machine can address 125 envelopes 
per minute because it automatically 
feeds your envelopes and other forms. 


I. B. M. and Royal have also per- 
fected special Elliott Address stencil- 
ing typewriters and six Elliott fac- 
tories are now making Elliott Ad- 
dressing Equipment. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


F.151 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
with 47 Branch Offices in the U. S. A. 
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Du Pont Tries a New Way to 
Get Chemicals Out of Coal 


muxed 


When E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. finishes modernizing its huge Belle 
(W. Va.) Works, there'll be one area 
of the shined-up plant to which the 
company will point with more than 
usual pride. That will be the area con- 
taining the gasifier pictured above. 

The gasifier will convert pulverized 
coal to synthesis gas—raw material for 
some 100 important chemicals. It'll do 
the job, says du Pont, more efficiently 
and with less air pollution than stand- 
ard methods using coke ovens and gas 
generators. What's more, the company 
adds, the single unit will be the world’s 
largest plant for production of synthesis 
gas by any method. 
¢ Low-Grade Coal—The new process 
can use low-grade coal, and the size of 
the chunks doesn’t matter since they're 
all ground up like talcum powder any- 
way. This may presage a time when 
chemical plants don’t have to be lo- 
cated in high-grade coal country or near 
coal’s competitor, natural gas. It may 
mean that plants can be located almost 
anywhere. It may also breathe new life 
into what are now marginal coal opera- 
tions. 

That has been the dream of research- 
ers for a long while. The Bureau of 
Mines, and many big coal companies, 
have been spending and experimenting 
for vears, trying to find a cheap way of 
getting liquid fuels from low-grade coal 
and even lignite. The new process 


heyvre 


ited 


Way 
A Milestone for Chemicals? 


doesn’t go quite that far, but it is cer- 
tainly a step in the same direction. 

Both du Pont and Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., which will build the gasifier 
plant, have been working on the one 
step gasification process for a number 
of years. They refer to the new method 
as ‘coal partial combustion 
e Old vs. New—This method, the com- 
panies hope, will replace an older one 
that du Pont pioneered in this country 
in the 1920s to produce ammonia and 
other nitrogen derivatives for industry 
and agriculture. 

In the old process, steam 
through a bed of incandescent coke at 
high temperatures, to form a gas that 
consisted of almost equal parts of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen. It was 
called water gas—a type of synthesis gas. 
In addition to the gas, the process also 
produced soot and unpleasant odors. 

If the new ompletely 
replace tKe old, it will practically elimi- 
nate the pollution problem. By this 
method, pulverized coal, oxygen, and 
superheated steam are sprayed through 
a burner nozzle into a ceramic-lined 
furnace. The gases rise from the com 
bustion chamber and are drawn off for 
further processing into chemicals. Mol- 
ten slag and ash from the burning coal 
and oxygen drop to the bottom of the 
furnace, from where they are carried 
away. Lightweight particles are caught 
in filtering equipment, so there is little 


vas passed 


proc css Can 
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IN ALL BUSINESS FIGURE-WORK... 
1 ‘aa ‘ 
xtra savings come with 
e ¢ 


4774 AN extra thinking 
) 











Timohasle-Melale Mt ield-Wan ela lela Molle MlileloMellcMiclslelcciie a) 1 - 
VIINARolULColilehiloml male(-taMi el le@Ullellola@eel-lalelcii Miles ey 
figure-work without operator decisions than any other 

rel aU] ohare Manteleillil- ch 2-1ame (02-1 lel ol-to MANU oluilelilemiilliLaiie) els) )), 
inherent in Friden design saves personnel time on every 

figuring chore. Ask your nearby Friden Man to demonstrate Friden 
applications in your business. You've never seen a calculator 

do what the Friden can! Friden sales, instruction and 

y-Ta ile Mel Zell (elol(-ieialaelllelilelthMislcM OMe Peelileiisicia aelaieh a.. Os). 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





es: 
Menna’® ‘ — 
kering p'e"'” 

up by eng! 


p copocit 
Bulletin 
tween motors and Link Belt 
drives. Today, the big conveyor 
starts smoothly, picks up sud- 
den load variations easily, 
through the vitally needed soft 
touch of Twin Disc’s Double 
Circuit Hydraulic Drive. 
rotors ove For 35 years, since World 
pecan 4 nee ee. War I, both manufacturers and 
olacemen | users of industrial drives have 
stant headache. \-Hanna Fue depended on Twin Disc to im- 
North Ww ny aT W/iscon- prove performance, protect 
Company of Sup aha ae the driving and driven equipment. 
sin licked this ‘Reis Lime For assistance or information 
conveyor Siem station ON use of friction or hydraulic 
a bt aor bun mang ; drives, contact the nearest Twin 
(above) —™ t deaulic Disc Factory Branch or write 


».Circul ire 
Double C1 p -engineerel direct to the Factory. 


Couplings ” 


“~-r 

Built for a Long Life... 
mPa es Backed for 
tA itgte o Lifeti 


Y twila{ Disc 


WYDRAUVULIC C vets 


\ \ 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - Hrora DIVISION, Rockford, tin 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + BETROST - LOS ANGELES + MEWARK + MEW ORLEANS + SEATIOE + TeLSe 


140 








chance of air pollution. The plant also 
utilizes the heat to produce steam for 
other purposes. 
¢ Capacity—Du Pont is reported to 
have spent eight years and about $1.6- 
million on research for the new process. 
Part of the money went into a large- 
scale pilot plant built by Babcock & 
Wilcox at the Belle Works in the fall 
of 1951. It converted 3,000 lb. of coal 
per hour into gas. This meant about 
2-million cu. ft. of gas per da 

Du Pont isn’t saying what the capac 
ity of the new installation is. A typi al 
full-scale plant, however, would convert 
in the neighborhood of 17 tons of coal 
per hour to produce about 25 million 
cu. ft. of svnthesis gas per day 

Du Pont looks at the process like this: 
“Our hope is that the unit v ill live up 
to rescarch expectations as a way to 
make the Belle Works clean and to put 
what is essentially an old plant, as time 
is now measured in the chemical in- 
dustrv, on a sound competitive founda- 
tion for the future.” 


Face in the Dark 


Half a cent a year lights the clock 
face on the left (above); the one on the 
right, using a l-watt incandescent lamp 
costs 25¢ a year. ‘The new, cheaper light 
is called electroluminescence by Gen- 
eral Electric scientists who developed it. 

To turn a shect of conducting glass 
into an clectroluminescent pancl, a spe- 
cial solid phosphor is sprayed on one 
side. Then alternating current is passed 
through the coating. The new light 
source glows without producing heat. 
That means it operates on a very small 
amount of electric power; it’s the heat 
that takes most of the power 

Phosphor xolors that can be produced 
range from orange to blue, and include 
white. A simple rheostat controls the 
intensity of the glow. Low power gives 
a soft, barely discernible light; full 
power produces a bright radiance. 

One of the chicf advantages of the 
new light is that it can easily be placed 
exactly where you want it. It's expected 
to find uses for illuminating instrument 
panels in autos, boats, planes, as well 
as clock faces of any size. 
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Move Over, Steel 


Plastics establishes itself 
in the field of corrosion-resist- 
ant pumps and valves. 


Plastics, pressing hard against steel 
on a wide front of competition, has just 
established another beachhead against 
its old rival. The new ficld: corrosion- 
resistant pumps, valves, and accessories. 

So successful is the invasion that two 
rivals in the field have got together. 
Last week Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
of Hillside, N. J., a producer of corro- 
sion-resistant steel, bought a controlling 
interest in Vanton Pump Corp., of 
New York City, a designer and assem- 
bler of the specialized plastic equip- 
ment. For a short time, Vanton will 
continue to run on its own. But as the 
two companies develop their plans, it 
will move bit by bit under Cooper’s 
wing. 
¢ On a Par—The Cooper-Vanton deal 
has a couple of angles that have out- 
sidcrs talking. To start with, it’s an ad- 
mission that plastics, both in research 
and production, have reached a level 
with alloy stecls for uses, say, in chem- 
ical plants and metals reduction mills 
where corrosion resistance is needed. 
Harry A. Cooper, president of Cooper 
Alloy, says he is “convinced that the 
stainless alloy producers can best serve 
industry at large by utilizing the advan- 
tages of plastic rather than by com- 
peting with them.” 

Then, again, Cooper’s purchase may 
herald a change for the whole industry, 
not just for two companies. For a long 
time, industry experts have predicted 
that producers of steel tubing, valves, 
and accessories would gradually start 
making plastic versions of their prod- 
ucts, simply to avoid losing sales. Since 
1948, the sales of plastic pipe have 
multiplied by 30, reaching $15-million 
in 1952. 
¢ Pilot Plant—The rise made the big 
and little stcel product manufacturers 
sit up and take notice. Enginccring 
News-Record, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, says that U.S. Steel has a pilot 
plant producing and testing plastic pipe 
at McKeesport, Pa. Other steel com- 
panies are said to have options on a 
promising new process for making 
glass-fiber-reinforced plastic pipe, an 
advanced form of the product. 

Cooper Alloy doesn’t think that it 
will feel any growing pains with its 
new subsidiary, despite the difference 
between steel and plastics. Harry 
Cooper savs the prime feature common 
to both companies is experience in cor- 
rosion resistance. Working with the 
materials is relatively casv, says Cooper, 
if you have the basic engineering ironed 
out. 
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If you need help — 


removing scale, rust, dirt, paint from bridges, buildings, 
structural steel, sheets, plates or for general maintenance 


...a Pangborn Blast Cleaning Ma- 
chine will do it quickly and eco- 


nomically. Accurate regulation of’ 


abrasive flow to fit the particular 
work saves time and abrasive. 


Clean 


WITH THIS 


Pangborn 


MACHINE 


Equipped with moisture and oil 
separator. Rugged construction. 
Ideal for plant maintenance. 
Available in six types, stationary 
or portable..... $188 and up. 


| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
al 


Write to Pangborn for latest information on Air Blast, Wet 
Blast, Soft Abrasive Blast and Unit Dust Collecting Machines. 


BLAST CLEANS 
CHEAPER 


with the right equipment 
for every job 


= ee 


PANGBORMN CORPORATION, 4200 Panghorn Bivd., Hagerstown, Md. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation Blast Machine Bulletin 100A and Unit 


Dust Bulletin 916. 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


Zone State 
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SUMMER IN NEW YORK 
aft file Bi [ 


Whether you like your summer 
comfort from air-conditioned 
rooms ... or from the gentle 
breezes of Central Park, you'll 
find your choice at New York’s 
uiet Essex House. Close to 
hese and important business 
areas. Console Television and 
Radio available in all rooms. 
Single from $8, Double from $11. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18, 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846, 
Teletype NY 1-3076 


ESSEX 
at HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
p Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President (8 Managing Dir. 
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Radio dispatcher (front left) in Western Union’s main Baltimore office speeds telegrams 


to suburban addressees by this new method. 


He phones .. . 


A Telefax receiver in the station wagon has reproduced the complete message by the 
time the driver pulls up to the address in the suburbs, so that a . . . 


| "What Hath God Wrought" 


The world’s first telegraph message, 
“What Hath God Wrought?”, arrived 
in Baltimore 107 years ago. This week 
the citv has been chosen for another 
telegraphic first: ciectronic delivery of 
messages in the suburbs. 

Western Union uses six Telecars to 
cover the outlying districts. They take 
the place of the telephone call and 


namstay im 
uburbs. If 
ll in Bal 


won be de- 


the boy on a bike as the 
getting the word to th« 
the new ‘T’clecars work out 
timore, they will probably 
livering messages all over the country. 
¢ Johnny on the Spdt—Hlere’s how the 
fast delivery operates. As soon as a 
telegram is received at the central office, 
a radio dispatcher contacts the ‘Telecar 
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. - one of six electronically equipped station wagons cruising in outlying areas, tells the 
driver to start toward the address given on the message. 


. + « facsimile message is delivered by the Telecar driver miles from the central office only 
a few minutes after it was received in Baltimore. 


in Suburban Baltimore? 


operating in the particular area to 
which the message is addressed. He 
gives the driver-messenger the address 
so that the Telecar can head in the 
right direction. 

At the same time, the dispatcher puts 
a copy of the telegram into a facsimile 
sending set and flicks a switch. The 
message is picked up by a machine 
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called a “Telefax” receiver in the sta- 
tion wagon. In a matter of minutes 
(by the time the driver reaches the 
suburban address) a facsimile message 
is at his elbow ready for delivery. The 
driver slips it into an envelope and car- 
ries it to the door. One car can deliver 
more than 140 telegrams in a two-shift 
16-hour day. 





Le 

Does your 
Production Tag 
Measure Up? 


pion tag can/work 
inch of the way. 


er Cost Data 
a OF Payro]] and 


TO- 
TeCordg Pro 


Specify Ss 
Delivery" ad 


Dennison research and de- 
sign give your tag the full 
measure of EXTRA VALUE. 
It will pay you to talk it 
over with your Dennison 
representative. 


CREATIVE DESIGN + TYPOGRAPHY 
POINT-OF-SALE IDEAS 
HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTION 
One price for the entire job... 
when you order from Dennison. 





“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 


PRODUCTION BASIS 
owk 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing WHachines 


— Sage Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac! 
This single unit 


Completely WMechanizes Scrubbing 


—applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up — all in one 
operation! Job-fitted to specific needs, a 
Scrubber-Vac provides maximum brush 
coverage. Model 213P, shown in illustra- 
tions at left, is designed for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 
26-inch brush spread, and eleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes still 
larger sizes — in gasoline as well as electric 
models — and also sizes for smaller oper- 
ations. From this complete line, you can 
choose the Scrubber-Vac that will put 
your floor-cleaning on a production basis 
and reduce labor costs. And you can lease 
or purchase the machine. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
a Scrubber-Vac. This all-in-one unit is 
self-propelled, and there are no switches 
to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate. 


It’s also good to know there's a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help train your operators in the proper 
use of Finnell Equipment and to make 
periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3806 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 

FINNELL IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 

CITtes 





File That Refills 


The new hand tool (above) is a file 
for deburring and other finishing opera- 
tions in all types of metal working 
shops. It features a cutting surface that 
feeds from a roll containing 6 ft. of 
coated abrasive cloth. 

That file has a stroke of 11 in. When 
the cutting surface becomes dull, the 
operator merely pulls out a fresh cutting 
surface from the roll. Refill rolls are 
available in a wide range of abrasive 
grits (from grit 24 to 320) 

The file is being introduced in two 
sizes by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
and Monarch Machine Shop, Inc. A 
l-in. width lists for $2.95 and a 14-in. 
width for $3.75. Both sizes are sold 
complete with a Three-M-Ite grit 80 
abrasive cloth roll. 
¢ Source: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Monarch Machine Shop, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Seasonal Battery 


A new automobile battery, in which 
power output can be quickly adjusted 
to the diverse demands of summer and 
winter driving, will be available in 
September. Willard Storage Battery 
Co. of Cleveland is the maker 

Secret of the new battery is a man 
ually operated key that fits into a slot in 
the top of each cell. Turning the key 
to the posiiion marked “summer” opens 
an air hole under the vent dome. About 
8 oz. more water can then be put into 
the cell. 

When the key is at the “winter” 
mark, the air hole is closed; less water 
is needed to reach the desired level for 
winter driving. The reduced water 
gives a high acid gravity at top charge 
and greater power at winter tempera- 
tures. 

The Weathermaster, as the new 
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wow'hk REVER FIA 


a gua th a gUuiandas 


The early morning meadow — emerald green and wet 
with dew ... snuggled deep in the grass, listening, 
watching, planning — the hunter's tread sounding closer. 
Then... timing precise, they're racing the wind, 

a haze of brown and white. 


Before you fly into the building of a new product, it’s 
smart to take the time to plan ahead. For planning lets you 
guide your moves — gives you a chance to check the 
advantages of castings over hard-to-work parts. 

Campbell, Wyant and Cannon, pioneers in metallurgical 
engineering, precision control and mechanized production, 
helps put your product out front. Castings by CWC 

allow you new and greater design flexibility. They wear 
longer, machine easier and . . . they do it all at lower cost. 
Let CWC come in and help you bag a better product. 


It may give you the time to head for the fields 
and try for the limit. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Muskegon, Michigan 





ONLY ‘270 BUYS 


A PACKAGE OF 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Anyone who can measure volume ... and can cut pipe... 
can install this ready-made fully automatic fire extin- 
guishing system that requires no power source. 

It includes Kidde’s split-second rate-of-temperature-rise 
heat detector (the fastest detection known to the fire- 
fighting industry) , Kidde’s powerful Multijet nozzle and 
a 50-pound cylinder of fire-killing carbon dioxide. You 
even get a monometer tester. Pipe and fittings are 
optional. 

Six Kidde Standard Paks are available for volumes 
from 800 up to 6,000 cubic feet. 

All components of Kidde Standard Paks are the same 
as those used in Kidde custom-designed installations. ‘The 
difference is that Kidde has pre-engineered the Paks for 
small hazards. And the savings on volume distribution 
are passed on to you! 

You just can’t beat Kidde Standard Paks for inexpen- 
sive night-and-day protection against normal flammable 
liquid hazards. 

Remember, fire won't wait till you’re ready. Better 
write today for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
625 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





battery is called, has given about 12% 
more capacity than conventional ones. 
The increased capacity comes from rede- 
sign and use of a plastic case. A new 
grid material is used, whi h the com- 
pany claims gives more protection 
against over-charging. 

Willard claims the new battery marks 
the most important advance in 50 
years, lasts substantially longer than 
the usual two vear guarantee, and pro 
vides up to 20% more cranking power. 

Willard engineers claim that the 
Weathermaster can b isily and 
quickly serviced the two times a yeal 
it requires attention. Price will be com 
petitive with other premium automo 
bile batteries. 

e Source: Willard Storage Battery Co., 
246 E. 131st St., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Inexpensive radioisotopes arc being bot 
tled and sold “over the unter” and 
by mail by Fisher Scientific Co., 717 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Becaus 
the isotopes are sold in microcuries (a 
thousandth of the conventional milli 
curie), they need no AEC authoriza- 
tion and no elaborate bookkeeping rec- 
ord of each unit of radiation 

2 
An aluminum mine car has been de- 
veloped by Enterprise Wheel & Car 
Corp., Bristol, Va. Th i has a 
capacity of five tons, and weighs 2,800 
Ib. less than the all-steel cars in gen 
eral use. The car is said to resist rust 
and corrosion. 

* 


A vertical case conveyor, said to increase 
handling volume up to 100%, has been 
announced by Convevor Specialties 
Co., 666 E. 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cases on a_ horizontal conveyor belt 
are automatically fed into the vertical 
in-line system, where they are tightly 
gripped between friction-surface con- 
vevor belts, backed up with spring- 
loaded rollers. 
« 


A high-speed mower for farm use has 

been announced by Harry Ferguson, 

Inc., 3639 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 

11, Mich. It’s new counterbalancing 

principle is said to give smooth, quict 

operation with virtually no vibration. 
+ 


Reflective insulation, made of alumi- 
num foil bonded to tough kraft paper, is 
a new product of Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. De- 
signed for household, farm, and_ in- 
dustrial uses, it’s sold in rolls of 250 
sq. ft. Installation requires only a 
ruler, shears, and a stapler or hammer 
and tacks. 
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A copy of this 1952 Annual 
Report will be sent on request. 


Mm Sales and Earnings. Gross income from 


sales and services in 1952 was 43% over 1951 and 
nearly three times the 1950 total. Net earnings 
were highest in the Company’s history. Approxi- 
mately one half of these earnings was paid to the 
stockholders in the form of quarterly dividends of 
10c per share. 


Financial Position. Company Net Worth 
is $6,770,522. Working Capital is $3,615,329... 
$1,113,663 over previous year. Long Term Debt 
is $697,130. 


New Products. CEC invests substantial 
sums in research and in the development of new 
products. Future products will not only consist of 
improved models in established lines—mass spec- 
trometers, data recording, and processing equip- 
ment—but also new instruments in the transducer, 
automatic data processing and computer fields. 
Year end unfilled order backlog—$4,000,000. 


Expansion. During 1952 the Company 
broadened its activities by acquiring the Vacuum 
Equipment Department of the Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries Division of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. Plans are now under 
way for plant expansion both in Pasadena and 
Rochester to provide facilitics for increased pro- 
duction. 





CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


Sales and Service through €4€ INSTRUMENTS, IMC., a subsidiary with offices in: 
Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dallas. and industry 


a Consolidated Engineering SW 


instruments 


for scence 





A great debate has been raging in 
Detroit. City fathers have been mull- 
ing, free traders and protectionists 
wrangling, editors editorializing, engi 
neers slideruling. It’s all because the 
city’s Public Lightmg Commission is 
trving to decide whether or not to 
award a $1.3-million contract to the 
low bidder 

Normally, as long as technical specifi- 
cations are met, the dec sion IS Casy, 
Not so in this case. ‘The low bidder, by 
a wide margin, is a foreigner—Brown, 
Boveri Co., Ltd., of Switzerland. That 
raises Other considcrations—of ‘‘trade, 
not aid,” of “fair” and “unfair com- 
petition, repair and service, even pa- 
triotism—to color the award decision. 
¢ Heavy Duty—This week may bring 
an answer in Detroit. But whoever gets 
the business, the issue will continue to 
boil furiously in the specialized field 
where Brown Boveri operates—heavy 
duty, custom-built, expensive electric 
power equipment. And U.S. business 
men expect Brown Boveri to figure 
more and more prominently in the de 
bate. 

Indeed, foreign businessmen as well 
as their U.S. brethren will be watching 
Brown Boveri. It has had a unique his- 
tory as a foreign competitor in the U.S. 
market. It is a Swiss institution, the 
nation’s largest industrial enterprise; it 
is one of the topnotch electrical engi 
neering firms in the world; its research 
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@ U.S. businessmen howled in 1949 
when Cleveland bought turbogenera- 
tors (left) from a Swiss company. 


@ But Brown, Boveri Co., of Baden, 
is fighting for more contracts in its 
field of heavy-duty electrical equip- 


ment. 


@ Right now, it's low bidder on a big 
Detroit municipal contract. But will it 


get the award? 


@ The city, and a lot of people, are 


in a tizzy over the latest round in 
et 


Battle for a Key U.S. Market 


and development work abroad have 
made Brown Boveri a respected name 
in the U. S. engineering fraternity. Yet 
up until World War II, Brown Boveri's 
U.S. experiences ranged from so-so to 
just plain dismal, for itself as well as 
its customers. 

In 1946 a new start was made. To- 
day, Brown Boveri is digging into the 
North American market with a ven- 
geance. The operation is slow, sure, 
systematically Swiss. 


1. An_ Institution 


Swiss are as proud of ponderous 
Brown Boveri turbogenerators as they 
are of their watches—both are an in- 
stitution in Switzerland. ‘The company 
was founded at Baden, near Zurich, in 
1891. The plan was to build a gener- 
ator for little Baden’s first clectric 
power plant. 

That began an impressive list of 
“firsts.” Among them: the world’s 
first clectric locomotive (1896); Eu- 
rope’s first steam turbine (1908); the 
world’s first gas turboblower (1908); 
the first refrigerating turbocompressor 
(1925); the first diesel-electric ship en- 
gines (1929); the world’s first gas tur- 
bine locomotive (1940). ‘Today Brown 
Boveri's electrical business has grown 
to include radio and high frequency 
communication, betatrons, broadcast- 
ing stations, and wind tunnels. 


Brown Boveri's Baden headquarters 
emplov over 11,000 workers; an affiliate 
in Germany emplovs 12,000. ‘There are 
other plants in France, Italy, Norway; a 
new Austrian works, at Innsbruck, is 
growing to replace Brown Boveri's 
Vienna plant taken over by the Rus- 
sians. Brown Boveri plants in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were lost com- 
pletely. 

The newest Brown Boveri plant 
abroad is in St. John’s, Quebec—the 
first in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was opened last year, and is just now 
shaking down. 

e Markets—Annual sales, small by U.S. 
standards, bulk large in Switzerland. 
The home market takes about 62-mil- 
lion Swiss francs ($14-million); the rest 
of Europe 104-million francs; overseas 
84-million francs. Brown Boveri ex- 
ecutives find that European orders tend 
to decrease, while overseas orders are 
growing. ‘Today Russia and the satel- 
lites account for a meager 2% of orders. 

Walter Boveri, son of the founder, 
bosses the company, which his family 
now pretty well owns. ‘Top brass are all 
Swiss. Like most of their countrymen 
they are conservative—and optimistic. 
For the immediate future they see stif- 
fening international competition, and 
are preparing for it. 

One of Brown Boveri's aims is to 
cpen progressively more plants abroad. 
But the emphasis will be on slow, grad- 
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Here you see some of 
the integrated facilities 


that assure Inland’s 


customers of uniformly high 


quality steel. 


<C> 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Sales Offices: 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Davenport, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, New York 





Rigid laboratory 
control PLUS 100% 
inspection assures 


stent 
Gal 


When the reputation of a product 
depends on the unfailing performance of a 
seal... you need quality you can trust. 


Here, at Trostel, quality control 
procedures are an integral part of the 
packings specification itself... and 
these carefully worked out procedures 
are rigidly enforced during processing and 
manufacture by one or more of three 
separate laboratories. Then, to 
make doubly sure, each individual 
packing and oil seal must pass a 
Synthetic comprehensive visual inspection before 
Rubber Packings it can be released for shipment. 


We invite you to join the growing list 
of major equipment manufacturers 
who know from their own experience: 


“You can trust a Trostel seal.” 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK 

BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE - HOUSTON 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





PAUL R. SIDLER, 22 years in the U.S., 
heads Brown Boveri Corp., New York. 


ual development. The Swiss aren’t 
generally thought of as plungers. 


ll. False Start 


It was a departure from Swiss cau 
tion that got Brown Boveri into trouble 
in its first attempt to make a place for 
itself in the U.S. market Phat 
happened back in the roaring twenties. 

Brown Boveri first entered the U.S 
in 1923; two years later a U.S. pro 
moter sold the directors at Baden on 
a scheme to set up American Brown 
Boveri Corp., to manufacture power 
equipment here, But before t vears 
had clapsed, Baden lost contro! of the 
company to speculators. ‘I’ tock 
bounced dizzily up, fell abruptly when 
the crash came. The company was 
liquidated soon after. Meanwhile, other 
troubles were looming. 

Amcrican Brown Boveri had manu 
factured over a dozen small turbogen 
erators. Also Baden had built in 1928 
the world’s largest (165,000 kw) steam 
generator for the Hell Gate station of 
the United Electric Light & Power 
Co., New York. After it had been in 
operation a few years, it became ob 
vious to Brown Boveri engineers that 
the blading was defective. They offered 
to repair it at low cost, but United Elec- 
tric (later to be-oine part of the Con 
solidated Edison system) said no. Fi 
nally, General Electric was called in to 
rebuild the turbine completely 

The ogre of Hell Gate still plagues 
Brown Boveri; competing salesmen 
have been known to use the story as a 
sales gambit. Brown Boveri explains 
that, after all, the turbine was the 
world’s largest at the time and had a 
design fluke—something other turbine 
manufacturers have run up against, too. 
e License—Having written off Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri, Baden assigned U.S 
manufacturing and servicing rights to 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co.-in 1931. The 
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license was terminated in 1943—and 
was never satisfactory from Brown 
Boveri’s point of view. Brown Boveri 
prestige fell to a low ebb. 

Rebuilding has been long and pains- 
taking. It has been almost exclusively 
the task of Paul R. Sidler (picture, 
p. 150), who came to the U.S. in 
1931 as resident engineer and contact 
man for Baden. He has been here 
since—as_troubleshooter, missionary, 
salesman extraordinary, and now presi- 
dent of Brown Boveri Corp., a New 
York subsidiary set up in 1946. 


lil. The Long Haul 


Brown Boveri says it is in the U.S. 
now for good. Sidler’s headquarters 
has eight engineers with more coming; 
Sidler and vice-president Werner Stre- 
uli do the selling with the help of 
agents. Over the past three vears, 
sales have averaged around $2-million; 
this year they may hit $6-million. 

Moreover, Brown Boveri has re- 
cently acquired an interest in a small 
Ohio electrical manufacturer, Stockwell 
Transformer Co., Akron. Outsiders 
figure that it may be the nucleus of an 
important U.S. Brown Boveri setup. 
eIn Cleveland—Brown Boveri's big 
break came in 1949, when the city of 
Cleveland ordered two turbogenerators— 
at a reported saving of $570,000 
(enough for a third machine) over do- 
mestic bidders. The order raised a 
great hue and cry in Cleveland, with 
some objectors warning glumly that 
Brown Boveri would never deliver. 

Brown Boveri learned a lot in Cleve- 
land—so much that it codified its ex- 
perience into a set of principles to be 
applied whenever bidding on govern- 
ment or municipal projects. 

e Brown Boveri wants the pros- 
pective buyer to declare that the bid 
won’t be ruled out just because it’s 
from a foreign company. Otherwise, 
Brown Boveri wants no part of the bid- 
ding. 

¢ Brown Boveri salesmen must 
make sure of strong local support be- 
fore bidding. That means wooing local 
business groups, the press, above all 
pointing up Swiss-U.S. business  rela- 
tions. Switzerland buys more than it 
sells in the U.S.—a point that appeals 
to many in the Cleveland area, which 
supplies machine tocls to the Swiss. 

Brown Boveri can point out that on 
an average, 20% of its billings are sub- 
contracted in the U.S.; on some, the 
percentage goes much higher. 

Since the original deal, Brown Boveri 
has sold Cleveland $830,000 worth of 
rectifiers, has equipped a Minnesota 
town with a turbogenerator, supplied 
the Alabama Electric Cooperative, and 
has some contracts with private enter- 
prise. There have been 17 contracts for 
circuit breakers and the like with the 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—@A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


a 


when time 


is money.. 


Payroll dollars buy extra man-hours when a 
P-A-X Business Telephone System speeds 
operations. This speedy telephone equipment 
brings inside telephone service to all key 
points—saves everybody's time—makes work- 
ing hours much more productive. 

P-A-X is the business tool which pays its 
way in immediate dollar savings . . . stepped- 
up efficiency . . . continuing lower costs. 

Thousands of organizations now control 
operations with P-A-X telephone facilities— 
which they own, entirely separate from the 
public telephone system. Their decisions to 
buy these convenient automatic telephone sys- 
tems stem from a basic business principle: 
when time is money, every minute must count! 

Case studies demonstrating P-A-X applica- 
tion have been prepared in cooperation with 
organizations which own and use P-A-X— 
the business telephone system manufactured 
by Automatic Electric, originator of the auto- 
matic telephone. Requests for more informa- 
tion will be welcomed. Write or call: 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 








PAX = 
Pauromanic —— evectaic | 


PAX is aSystem of inside” telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

PAX is completely automatic and estabs 
lishes all “inside” calls, within sec 
onds, at any time! 

PAK Saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econe 
omies in rented equipment 

Pax is manufactured »y the originator 
of the automatic telephone 

Pax telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your publi¢ 
telephone equipment. 


Please send me more information: 


0 ee 


Address_.__ ..- 
City 





os 


Mitt) ie es 
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Builders report plywood speeds car 
construction by up to 20 per cent 


Tuis refrigerator-freight car was built 
in 20 per cent fewer man hours because 
it #epnstructed entirely of fir plywood 

siding, lining, bunkers and bulkheads. 

Lower cost through time and labor 
savings is but one of the advantages 
you get with these modern real wood 
building panels. Plywood is tough. 
Cross-lamination makes it splitproof, 
puncture-proof. Large, light panels re- 
duce dead weight... permit tight, draft- 
free construction. For free catalog, 
“Plywood Gets The Highball,” write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington, 


Fir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 


°o 


Fir plywood is made in two 
types. 1. Interior-type for in- 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- 
terior-type for uses exposed 
to water or weather; EXT- 
DFPA on panel edge means 
100% waterproof give 
Grades within each type meet 
exact use needs” 

PlyShield is the “good one 
side” grade for siding, lining 
and other jobs where only 


PLYSHIELD 
tt fy, 


SPECIFY DFPA INSPECTED PLYWOOD 
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Bureau of Reclamation; and a number 
of juicy orders from Electric Bond & 
Share Co. for its Latin American enter- 
prises. The most important recent order 
came last month—$3.5-million worth 
of switchgear for the Atomic Fnergy 
Commission plant in Pike County, 
Ohio. 

That time, Brown Boveri beat its 
nearest competitor, Westinghouse, by a 
cool $1.5-million. Westinghouse makes 
no bones about its feelings: The com- 
pany newspaper bluntly told the em- 
ployees that “this one will really hurt 
us. 

It’s not that Westinghouse, with over 
$1-billion of annual sales, fears that 
Brown Boveri is going to put it out of 
business. Rather Westinghouse presi- 
dent Gwilvm Price savs that foreign 
firms are getting a dangerously big 
hunk of the limited, highly specialized 
U.S. market for heavy-duty power 
equipment. He speaks of 16 projects 
last vear—of which foreigners nailed 
down six important orders. That, savs 
Price, jeopardizes a small but highly 
strategic arm of the U.S. electrical in- 
dustry. 

The defense argument leads naturally 
into another problem for Brown Boveri's 
U.S. salesmen: the view that it is 
dangerous to depend on parts and serv- 
ice from a foreign company. Brown 
Boveri has to face the likely possibility 
that competing salesmen will pull out 
a map of Europe—and point ominously 
to Baden’s proximity to the Iron Cur 
tain (about one hour’s fiving time). 
¢ Service—As a result, Brown Boveri is 
trying to give special attention to ser 
ice. It maintains huge files for drawings 
—covering every part of everv U.S. in 
stallation; it has its Canadian and 
Akron facilities, and arrangements with 
U.S. companies to turn out turbine 
blades quickly. It can get parts from 
Switzerland bv air in a few davs. In 
case of another war, Paul Sidler re 
marks that “Detroit or Pittsburgh will 
be bombed long before little Baden.” 

Another problem is that of price. On 
federal government contracts, Brown 
Boveri is forever trving to guess com 
petitors’ bids in an effort to fit in under 
Buv American laws, which specify that 
foreign quotations be 25% under do- 
mestic ones. On federal as well as pri- 
vate bidding, Brown Boveri is not al- 
ways low. But when it is, the company 
is open to charges of “cheap foreign 
labor.” 

Though they are the highest in Eu- 
rope, Swiss wage scales do fall beneath 
U.S. standards. But that alone can’t 
account for Brown Boveri's price ad- 
vantage. Baden explains that it has a 
greater proportion of widely skilled 
workers who can rapidly be switched 
from one job to another in what is 
essentially a mass production operation. 
And, too, the Swiss say that the U.S. 


market for heavy-duty electrical equip- 
ment could use more compctition 

Brown Boveri savs it is not interested 
in beating down U.S. pri When 
and if there’s an active manufacturing 
operation here, price may be less of an 
issue. Brown Boveri's Sidler complains 
bitterly about stressing low prices—“in 
Western Europe,” he sa “Brown 
Boveri quality commands a 10% pre 
mium.” 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Atomic affairs: Brazil says it plans to 
have an industrial atomic power reactor 
in operation by 1958. It will use ura 
nium and plutonium from domestic de 
posits, reportedly the most extensive in 
the world. .. . Two U.S. Atomic En 
ergy Commission geologists are off to 
the Philippines to explore reported 
uranium deposits at Los Banos, south 
of Manila. 

° 
A Mexican subsidiary has been set up 
by Studebaker Corp. to handle south 
of-the-border sales and assemblv of its 
trucks and autos 

* 
Beech Aircraft Corp. has an order from 
Chile for $l-million worth of its 
Beechcraft-Mentor military _ trainers. 
This marks the first forcign order for 
the plane, which the U.S. Air Force 
recently adopted as a basic trainer 

e 
Too much civilization ha 
Thule, Greenland, to suit old-time resi 
dents. Thuile is a fishing village that 
was turned into a bustling air base by 
World War II. Residents say the noise 
from military and commercial planes is 
driving the fish north. The human 
population plans to move in the same 
direction within two vears 

» 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. has started 
building a $37-million refinery at Trom- 
bav, India, just 10 mi. from Bombay. 
The U.S. company hopes to have it in 
operation by July, 1954, with a capacity 
of 25,000 bbl. a dav. 

s 
U.S. has made another move to block 
trade with Communist China. Starting 
July 6, foreign ships headed for Red 
Chinese ports won’t be allowed to fuel 
up at U.S. ports without advance ap 
proval by the Commerce Dept 
West Germany is bidding for the Bra- 
zilian auto market. And so far the effort 
is paving off: From practically nothing 
in 1949 and under 3% in 1950, its 
share of Brazilian automotive imports 
rose to 6% in 1951 and 8% in 1952. 
That put it ahead of France, not verv 
far behind Britain. The U.S. is still 


ead 


way out in front with close to 72% 


ome to 
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“Keep power costs down in the 

face of almost universal inflation.” 

This is the challenge faced by public 

utility and steam generation engineers 

for many years. One important way they have 

met it is by squeezing more energy from common 
fuels through the utilization cf vastly higher steam 
pressures and temperatures for maximum efficiency. 


With temperatures advanced to 1100 degrees F and pressures 

up to 2700 pounds, every step in boiler manufacture—from tube 

fabrication to field erection—calls for precision standards never before 

known. For example, gigantic shells of steam drums are made by 

bending (with finsertip push-button control) massive 42-foot sections of 

6-inch thick steel piate, on the largest press of its kind in the world. This 

rapid, precision bending is the beginning of a long series of manufacturing 

steps, ending with rigorous examination of welds under B&W’s 2,000,000-volt 

X-ray to insure integrity of seams that must hold at these great pressures. 

Few stories of achievement in American industry can parallel the endless and pains- 

taking efforts of American power engineers to derive the maximum benefits from the 

nation’s fuel resources. B&W’s Research and Engineering Program, always apace of 

power progress, is geared to this relentless drive toward more energy at lower cost. 
N-154 
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Made te perform 
@ service... 


never te meet a price, it handies 
a ee 


your goods to destination safely 


“0 ~ Call your local 
Paper Merchant 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES —STURDILY BUILT 
SELF-CONTAINED — LOW OPERATING COST 
For metalworking industries drawing forming. blenk- 
ing, stamping, punching, coining tryout. Also 
poster metallurgy, plastics, rubber laminating, ond 

other uses. Hobbing Presses up to 2,000 tons 


CLIFTON HYDRAULIC PRESS CO 
297 ALLWOOD ROAD, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


America’s 
No. I Comfort Shoe 





ida) We blend chemicals and 


fibres to produce special 


SALTY motores 


Write Dept. 8. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





MATERIAL ? 


See Clues 
on page 194 





PUPPET RULERS Zapotocky (left) and Siroky may be headed for trouble this time as... 


Soviets Tighten 


During the past five years Moscow 
has used a lot of political, military, and 
economic devices to force its East ‘Eu- 
ropean satellites into line. But all these 
have been topped by the currency re- 
form the Kremlin has just engineered 
in Czechoslovakia. 
¢ Overreached?—The Czech “reform,” 
which was announced May 30, is a 
prize example of Communist social en- 
gineering. It practically wipes out all 
»crsonal savings, and raises the cost of 
iving by 20% to 40%. With it, the 
Russians apparently aim to crush both 
peasants who still have private land 
holdings and industrial workers who 
are still clinging to traditional union 
rights. 

This time Moscow may have gone 
too far. Last week end resentment flared 
openly in the big industrial centers and 
smoldered in the countryside. The re- 
sistance seems much greater than any 
thing the Russians figured on. It’s 
enough so that some European ob- 
servers wonder whether Moscow's two 
top stooges—President Zapotocky and 
Premier Siroky—will be able to live 
through the storm. 
¢ Reta’iation—This squeeze play was 
far more than a currency manipulation 
designed to rid the Czech economy of 
inflation, though inflationary pressures 
have been growing. It was basically a 
political move by which the Russians 
aimed to tighten their hold on the 
country. It was probably intended as an 
answer to the U.S. policy of “libera- 
tion.”” By reducing industrial workers 
and free peasants—the main sources of 
potential resistance—to a state of hope 


Czech Leash 


lessness, the Russians could expect to 
stymie American policy 

The Czech move also may be 
Soviet plans for Germany. If the 
sians are now ready to thdraw 
East Germany as a part 
settlement, it’s pretty obvic 
cow would first want t 
flank in Czechoslovakia 
¢ The Highlights—The 
itself was complicated. But it can be 
boiled down to four main p 

e The Czech crown i tied to 
the Russian ruble, at a rate of 
crown for 1.8 rubles 

¢ Virtually all persona 
been wiped out. In most the old 
currency is exchanged for the new at a 
rate of 50 to 1, 
basis of the reform (fo wes and 
prices) is 5 to 1. 

e All state indebtedn 
out except a relatively sma 
bonds issued since the ( 
took over in 1947. 

e Wages are to be paid at 
looks like a favorable rat ni 
crown for five old. But 
cnded and prices of essentials are up 
trom 30% to 50%. So real 
dropped considerably. 
¢ Goes Deep—It’s the private 
peasant who gets hit hardest by 
currency changes. His savings 
are his working capital, have 
largely in cash. One reason was 
Communists haven’t allowed the 
ant to put his savings into 
So he is forced to exchange his 
at a rate of 50 old crowns f 
What's more, the 


tied to 
Rus- 
from 
1 German 
that Mos- 
protect its 


v reform 


one 


ings have 


wherea general 


wipe d 
mount in 
mmunists 


what 
new 


hionwng 18 
vages have 


Czech 
these 
which 
been 
that 
peas- 
tate bonds. 
savings 
r one new. 
peasant loses the 
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Another of the four complete 
“Y and E" lines——the Associate 
Line with graceful, molded tops, 
balanced design. 





2 an et eae 


Only “Y and E" has a complete 
steel Executive Suite. Here are 
the masterpieces of office equip- 
ment. 


The Departmental Line with Island Base. Note 
the square edges and flush tops so desks can 
be “‘banked"’ for best use of floor space. 


( | | | Ty (| \TY |, i This office is equipped with the 
Departmental Line—teg Type. 
] dil No other manufacturer has as 
complete a line as "YY and E"’, 
can tell a lot about you 


An office can actually talk. It can say: “This company is behind the 





times. They don’t look progressive.” 
mn — Or an office can say: “Here's a company that does things well. They 
“Y and E° bee use modern methods. They're on the ball.” 

QUALITY The quality and style of “Y and E” equipment can tell a good story 


like that about your company. Not just the first year or two after you 











put it in, but for years and years to come. 

Because of quality and thoughtful design, “Y and E” offices have an 
enduring style. Twenty years from now the sleek, graceful, simple 
lines of “'Y and E” desks still will give your o‘fices an up-to-date, stylish 











look, still tell your visitors: ‘Here is a fine company.” 
There’s a “Y and E” branch or distributor in your city. Call today 
and take the first step toward offices with a quality and style that tell a 
Nationally distributed through : P 4 : y y 
branches, agents, and deolers. progressive story about you—and keep on telling it. 


YAWMAN nD FRBE MFG.(O. 
1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of steel desks and filing cabinets, visible index record equipment, filing systems, filing supolies, 
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*Fairfaz continuous towels used by 

Munsingwear, Incorporated are supplied 

by American Linen Supply Company 
of Minneapolis / 


Cotton Towels* Cost Less and are Preferred 


by Our Employees Says Munsingwear 


e Munsingwear is an old and respected trademark in the textile 
field. Best known for their men’s and boys’ T shirts, underwear, 
socks, pajamas and sportswear, their trademark is a recognized 
standard of quality on ladies’ hosiery, lingerie and foundation gar- 
ments. Munsingwear, Incorporated employ more than 2,200 in their 
Minneapolis plant. 

Munsingwear management has found plant washrooms can be kept 
cleaner and tidier, and at lower cost, with continuous cotton towel service. 
Their employees are happier, too, with the greater comfort afforded 
by clean, absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store ... you can be sure soft, gentle absorbent 
cotton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that ¢ells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. B, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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rofit he was making by selling to the 
ion market, which was abolished along 
with the old rationing system 

Thus the state has a new leverage to 

force the individual proprictor into col- 
lectivized farming, which now covers 
50% of the arable land of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Unless he can pay the special 
“kulak tax” assessed against peasants 
not on collective farms, which will be 
very tough now, he faces the choice of 
joining a collective or being completely 
dispossessed. 
e One and All—The industrial worker 
gets a better break on his cash savings. 
He can exchange currency up to 5,000 
crowns at a rate of five old units for 
one new. And the Communist state 
bonds that he has been forced to buy 
each year are still good, at least on 
paper. 

However, the Czech industrial worker 

does get hurt. The increase in prices 
for food and other essentials means his 
real wages come down between 10% 
and 15%. Czech Communist leaders 
have admitted since May 30 that they 
planned it this way—to check the 
absentecism that has slowed down 
Czech industrial production (BW —Feb. 
14’53,p126). The official explanation 
goes this way: “How could we combat 
this absenteeism, when workers carned 
so much that they did not bother to 
work but stayed at home several days 
each month.” 
e Crackdown—The worker is hurt in at 
least two other ways. The 48-hour week 
is practically abolished. He will also 
lose many union benefits, since the re- 
valuation hits the social funds admin- 
istered by the unions. 

It’s pretty clear that one of the chief 
Communist aims was to weaken the 
Czech unions, which have maintained 
considerable strength up to now. And 
the worker’s reaction has been the 
strongest in the big union centers—in 
Kladno, where President Zapotocky was 
once a union leader, and in Pilsen, 
center of the Skoda armament works. 
(Pilsen was the only big industrial city 
liberated by the U.S. army in 1945.) 
e Leveled—Moscow’s over-all aim seems 
clear enough—to reduce Czech living 
standards, bring them down as quickly 
as possible to the Russian level. In the 
Communist book, this is an essential to 
real integration. Certainly if the Rus- 
sians have any id?a about outright an 
nexation, such a leveling would inevi- 
tably precede the move. 

Even if Soviet aims don’t go quite 
that far, this latest squeeze play in 
Czechoslovakia would make sense on 
two other counts—as an answer to U.S. 
liberation talk and as a preliminary to 
a big push for German unity. But if 
the move boomerangs, as it well may, 
the Russians would find their position 
in Czechoslovakia weaker instead of 
stronger. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches 
330 California communities, is the world's 


largest privately owned bank 


Its shores 


ore held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources (as 
of December 31, 1952): $8,201,689,368.88 


Building California... —\...... 
vilding California... —......- 


eeeee Dank ok ftw tricay i4/ @ member of ths Sedsratl ere 


y 


One out of every ten automobiles manufactured in the United States carries Cali 
fornia license plates. And. of these. one out of every four is financed by Bank of 
America. This bank offers Zm@galaa automobile financing through every one of it 

530 California branches and, by special arrangement, through 2.000 California 
new car dealers. This unique California-wide financing service creates a market 
not only for new cars...but for steel, tires, storage batteries, spark plugs, car 
enamel and hundreds of other corollary products. In this way. Bank of America 

vast resources and progressive policies build California. . 


.and reach back into the 
industrial regions of the nation lo serve you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fhVV02 ASSOCIATION 


Awe palin, dad Fidsrat 


Bank of America has headquarter 


s in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches 


London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guom 
Representatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throug'iout the world. Bank 
of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 





EXAMINE YOUR PRESENT TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
IN SOME INDUSTRIES, transportation costs, alone, 


throughout the various stages of manufacturing and 
marketing, amount to as much as 25% of the total 
selling price of a finished product. 

Suppose you could somehow effect a substantial 
savings in transportation costs in your business? How 
would it affect your competitive position — your 


ultimate selling price — your growth and profits? 


FIND OUT HOW TRAILERS COULD SAVE YOU MONEY 
LABOR COSTS and overhead are not likely to 


decrease substantially. There are actually few ways, 
then, in which manufacturers can cut costs and 
improve their competitive position. But many are 
doing so with the use of Trailers, and are discovering 
that these savings are applicable to several phases of 
operation, such as procurement of materials, transfer 


of machinery, and the actual delivery of products. 


It’s easy to discover how much the use of Trailers 
can cut your transportation costs. In any area, a 
Fruehauf Branch will be glad to make a free, com- 
parative “Transportation Cost Analysis” of your 
business. You will find it very worthwhile to utilize 


this Fruehauf service. 


FRUEHACP 


Trailers 


"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


BE SURE TO USE THE TRAILERS 
THAT WILL SAVE YOU MOST 


TO GET FULL VALUE from your Trailer trans- 
portation, be sure to buy the Trailer that will give 
you the longest service, the most dependable, 
economical performance, the most profitable opera- 
tion. That represents Trailer value. Original price 
alone is no criterion, for a Trailer must repay its 
owner through many years of trouble-free service. 

Fruehaufs give you this value in greater measure 
than any other Trailer sold. More Fruehaufs are 
built and sold than any other make Trailer because 
Trailer 


investments. Look for value—and choose Fruehaufs. 


Fruehaufs have proven they're the best 


World’s Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Washington was caught off guard by Syngman Rhee’s violent opposition 
to the Korean truce terms. At best, the U.S. is sure to pay a price for this 
fracas in lost prestige. 

Once the prisoner-of-war agreement was signed early this week, it 
looked like clear sailing—at least until the Korean political conference in 
the fall (page 25). 

But at midweek U.S. officials weren’t sure whether Rhee was staging a 
last-ditch bluff or whether he would refuse to sign the truce. And they knew 
that without Rhee’s signature, the whole truce business could get completely 
fouled up again. 

For neither India nor Switzerland is prepared to serve on the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission unless South Korea is a party to the 
truce. And to find neutrals to replace the Indians and Swiss you might have 
to reopen the delicate POW question. 


There are any number of explanations for President Rhee’s stand. You 
can be sure, though, that these are three of the things that weigh heavily 
with him: 

* His position is politically popular in South Korea. If he didn’t take a 
strong line other politicians would then use it to unseat him. 

© This is one way to get more out of the U.S.—to get President Eisen- 
hower, for example, to put a dollar figure on reconstruction aid and to 
promise to let Rhee handle the funds. 


Also it’s a way to warn the U.S. that South Korea expects to have its 
interests well looked after at the political conference in the fall. 


Italy seems to be going the way of France. The Italian voters refused 
this week to give de Gasperi enough support so he can run a stable center 
government. 

What de Gasperi needed was a popular majority. Under a new electoral 
law, even 50.1% of the total vote would have given him 64.5% of the seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. But on the first count, at least, de Gasperi 
failed to make the grade. 

True, his bloc won 303 out of 590 seats in the chamber. But that’s an 
unworkable majority. He had 60 more seats than that in the last house, 
still had a rough time getting his policies through. 


Both the right and the left gained in this election. 

The Communists and the pro-Red 'Nenni Socialists came through with 
218 seats—a gain of 38 over the 1948 elections. _ 

Together, the Monarchists and the neo-fascist MSI (Italian Social Move- 
ment) gained 50 seats, for a total of 69. 


Apparently it was the young voters and the unemployed who turned 
the scales against de Gasperi. The Reds and the Monarchists shared this 


protest vote. 
a 


The Reds, of course, played on the peace theme now emanating from 
Moscow. And their line, even the anti-American stuff, was in general more 
moderate than in 1948. 
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The Monarchists played on the desire for stability and traditionalism 
And this time their campaign was well financed—on the one hand, by land- 
ng in the South and, on the other, by many big industrialists in the 

orth. 


These two groups had supported the center coalition in 1948. But 
the landowners are opposed to de Gasperi’s land reform program, moderate 
though it is. The manufacturers feel they are being hurt by the government’s 
liberal import policies, want a return to protectionism. 


Assuming there is not a recount that gives de Gasperi a popular major- 
ity, about all he can do is to hang on grimly. 

On paper, a deal with the Monarchists might help. But de Gasperi 
would thereby lose the moderate Socialists and probably part of his own 


Christian Democrat party. What’s more, he would have to abandon basic 
policies like land reform and liberal imports. 


Any way you look at the Italian election, it is a blow to U.S. policy in 
Europe. 

At best, you’ll have government paralysis for a long time to come. 
De Gasperi will have to stall on the European Defense Community and on 
other moves for European unity. 

At worst, you may have the makings of a national-front coalition run 
by the Reds—just the sort of thing Moscow has been shooting at for many 


months. 
oe 


There are still some basic differences among the British Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. Even the post-Coronation aura of unity couldn’t disguise 


that. 

Meeting in London, they agreed that Churchill should speak for the 
Commonwealth at Bermuda. 

But they will not give him unanimous backing on (1) Communist China 
and (2) a possible four-power parley with Moscow. 


Canadians are impatient with the turtle pace of progress in freeing Com- 
monwealth trade and currencies. 

London argues that progress is delayed by the postponement of U. S 
decisions on trade policy. Critics point out, however, that Britain and the 
other sterling countries have not cleaned house as they must before cur- 
rencies can be made convertible. 

But you can note this much progress: Reopening of the big British com- 
modity markets, including grain futures, will create a wider, though partial, 


freedom for sterling. 
e 


London officials see this convertibility plan now as a race against time 
—and the U.S. business cycle. 

They’re worried about even the slightest dip in activity here. In the 
1949 “adjustment”, for example, U. S. imports from Britain dropped 227%, 
from the outer sterling area 15%. If something like that happens again, the 
convertibility experiment would become impossible for several years. 
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Vet) () 
KAYA 
Contact KAYUU \ Muskegon 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS: 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 








Two 31.000 x 25.000 x 3.500 
KAYDON Ball Thrust Bearings 

one 21.500” x 16.000” «2.750 
and one 20.500” « 15.500” x 2 500 
KAYDON Annular Boll Bearings 
ore used on world's 


largest gloss-press 


Where do 


KAYDON 


31-inch bearings 
fit in T-V sets? 


5-ton table of press rides smoothly on KAYDON bearings 
Obviously there’s no place for 31-inch bearings in 21- 
inch T-V sets... but four husky KAYDON super-precision 
bearings are vital factors in producing large T-V tube 
face-plates (2]l-inch and up), made on the world’s 
largest glass-press, a product of Lynch Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

KAYDON bearings were engineered into this huge Lynch 
“ELP” 120-ton toggle press to support its 5-ton table 
and to accurately guide the terrific pressure-strokes 
that form precision T-V face-plates from gobs of molten 
glass. Now mass production of face-plates is assured 
with unvarying precision and faultless interchange- 
ability, for dependable T-V reception. 

Similarly, KAYDON bearings help designers improve 
military equipment, aircraft, automotive and many 
modern heavy-duty industria! machines, to help manu- 
facturers make precision products better, faster, more 
profitably. On machines you make to sell, or buy to 
use, specify KAYDON bearings. Capable KAYDON engineers 
are prepared to cooperate with your technicians. Con- 


tact KAYDON. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial © Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
T iH E ENGINEFERIN G CORP. 


MUSKEGONeMICHIGAN 


Glass Press being Gssembled 











Built better to 


Invincible Metal Fil- 
ing Cabinet drawers 
are equipped with 
ball-bearing cradle 
suspensions that glide 
freely at the slight- 
est touch, They stand |. 
up under rugged day- 
to-day office use. In- 
vincible's ‘“finger- 
touch’ compressor 
pulls up more firmly, 
locks more securely, 
provides greater us- 
able drawer space 
You get Invincible's 
better construction at 
a price you would 
expect to pay for or- 
dinary filing cabinets 
See your office equip- 
ment dealer today 


Y 


Choose 2, 3, 4 of 5 drawer eo 
cabinets for’all sizes of dt Be “. 
letters, documents and cords. a= yw 


re 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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fic SOLVES 2 SALES PROBLEMS 


Because this plier-type stapler 
fits a salesman’s brief case. 


Oo Keeping home office bulletins, copies of orders, 
price sheets and product data hiles in proper 
order—handy instantly—is a big job, when a brief case 
is your “file drawer’. Thousands of salesmen are 
fnding that N-C Staplers solve this problem, 


(2) The home office cheers when the sales force is 
equipped with N-C Staplers — because N-C's 
solve a problem for them, too. Orders, field reports, 
Memoranda, expense accounts come in neatly stapled 
With proper attachments, etc. Saves time, money and 
efrors. 


ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG STAPLERS 
or write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stopler for free trial. 
NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
512 Logon St., Bridgeport 1, Conn, 








LABOR 


AFL, CIO Sign No-Raid 


& Though it has no real enforcement teeth, is based 
on good faith, it probably will be supported by most unions. 


® If so, it can save some employers headaches, but 


mean more trouble for those without big unions. 


® Moreover, it's the first easy step toward AFL-CIO 
unity, opens the way for talks that could result in swift merger. 


American labor has had its own Pan- 
munjom. Committees from the Ameri- 
can Kederation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have nego- 
tiated a truce. The pact does not insure 
peace, but it brings it nearer. 

The truce is a no-raiding agreement 
accepted, in rough form, by committee 
members (BW—Jun.6'53,p168). It is 
not final yet, but both AFL's president 
George Meany and CIO’s Walter Reu- 
ther are convinced it will pass its for- 
mal tests and become effective for two 
years beginning Jan, 1, 1954. 
¢ Significance—he cease-fire agree- 
ment is aimed at minimizing strife be- 
tween AFL and CIO unions. Under 
it, no union is supposed to “raid” any 
plant where a rival union has cither a 
certification from the National Labor 
Relations Board, or a contract. As at 
Panmunjom, this is an effort to main 
tain the status quo during negotiations 
on broader issucs—in the case of AFL 
and CIO, organic unity. 

The no-raiding pact is the most im 
portant step vet in AFL-CIO unity 
talks. If it works, it can have consider- 
able impact on industrial relations. It 
can mean: 

Less trouble ahead for companies 
dealing with unions that are not firmly 
entrenched; the unions will be freed 
from raids and threats of raids, and 
periodic disrupting inter-union election 
campaigns will be avoided. 

More trouble for unorganized com- 
panics, because an AFL-CIO no-raiding 
agreement inevitably will mean a sharp 
increase in union time and money de 
voted to organizing the unorganized. 
¢ Outlook—But will it work? Meany 
and Reuther are confident that it will. 
So are a big majority of international 
union presidents. A few are skeptical. 
They point out that the agreement de- 
pends entirely on the voluntary com- 
pliance, in good faith, of AFL and CIO 
international unions. At the same time, 
they say it’s the best that could be done 
under present circumstances—and a big 
step forward. 


¢ Procedure—The no-raiding agree- 
ment is the first tangible result of some 
three months of AFL-CIO negotia- 
tions. It is a working draft of what 
conferees call “the essential elements 

. of a no-raiding pact.” Meany and 
Reuther will work out the final lan- 
guage, probably while both are attend 
ing a free-world labor conference in 
Stockholm in July. Their draft will be 
submitted to AFL and CIO exccutive 
bodies later in the summer, and then 
to AFL’s annual convention in St. 
Louis in September, and CIO’s in 
Cleveland in November 

The action by the two 
will make the pact operative as far as 
AFL and CIO are concerned. However, 
each afhliated international in the two 
federations will have to ratify the agree- 
ment, cither in executive board or con- 
vention sessions; neither AFL nor CIO 
can force a no-raiding pact on affiliates 

The final agreement will provide 
that: 

e It will be contrary to AFL or 
CIO policy for any affiliate to “raid” 
a rival that has a contract, an NLRB 
certification, or a certification from any 
other recognized state or federal agency. 

¢ Disputes over violation ques- 
tions will be submitted to a permanent 
umpire, who will have a very narrow 
authority. He can issue a final and 
binding decision, a yes or no, on this 
question only: Is the pact being vio- 
lated? He will not go into jurisdictional 
questions, by saying which union 
should represent the workers involved. 
There will be easy access to the umpire, 
and quick decisions—preferably within 
15 days. The arbitration decision will 
not be enforceable in court, but it will 
brand a violator as such—and open it 
up to raiding. 

e Unions that do not ratify the 
agreement will not be protected by it; 
they may be raided at will by rival 
unions. 

The final agreement will be very 
detailed, will include examples to cover 
the various situations that might arise, 


conventions 
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Agreement 


so that there will be little doubt of the 
intent of the agreement. It will pro- 
vide, for instance, that the terms do 
not cover mergers of AFL and CIO in- 
ternationals, but do apply to situations 
in which a part of an international 
moves bodily into a rival union without 
the prior permission of its original in- 
ternational. 

Here’s what that will mean: 

It will not be raiding by Al'L, CIO, 
or their affiliates, if two rival packing- 
house unions go through with their 
merger plans. 

It will be raiding, though, if there is 
a repetition anywhere of the recent 
situation in which the Minncapolis- 
Honeywell local of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) 
shifted bodily into the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL). The local did not get 
IUE’s permission, so—whetiier or not 
the teamsters solicited the local to 
make the change—the teamsters would 
be guilty of raiding under the new 
agreemcnt. 
¢ Lining Up Support—The teamsters’ 
union has a reputation for aggressive, 
militant organizing—and for picking up 
members where it can find them, re- 
gardless of affiliation or craft. Meany 
checked plans for the no-raiding pact 
with David Beck, the teamsters’ presi- 
dent, a week or so before the meeting 
with CIO. Beck said the agreement 
would be a fine thing “‘as long as legiti- 
mate union activities aren’t limited in 
any way.” On the face of it, that’s an 
endorsement, but it leads to this ques- 
tion: What are the “legitimate union 
activities” that must not be limited? 

lor the record, at least, most union 
leaders now say that their organizations 
will comply with the no-raiding pact as 
long as their own contracts and certi- 
fications are not attacked. Danicl W 
Tracy, president of AFL’s International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
James B. Carey, head of CIO’s rival 
IUE, members of the AFL-CIO negoti- 
ating group, took such a position, 

So did two other CIO umons that 
have had running battles with AFL's 
IBEW, the Communications Workers 
of America and the Utility Workers 
Union of America. ‘They call the agree- 
ment “a healthy step” toward inter- 
union peace. 

Unions in the chemical and textile 
industries are more lukewarm. Rivalries 
have led to a lot of raiding in both 
fields in the past, and nobody is really 
convinced that the new agreement will 
stop inter-union — skirmishes—particu- 
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larly not in the textile industry. CIO's 
lextile Workers Union of America is 
just now getting set for an organizing 
campaign planned to recoup southern 
members lost in a year-long series of 
raids by AFL’s United ‘Textile Workers 
of America. It isn’t likely to call off the 
drive. UTW says it is willing to abide 
by a no-raiding agreement, as long as 
‘TWUA does. — 

¢ Gains—How much good faith will 
rival unions show? Except in some 
critical areas, such as textiles, probably 
a lot. Most unions seem willing to 
forego raids provided their rivals will. 
They've found raiding costly and time- 
consuming. Leaders point out, pri- 
vately, that they have been spending 
too much time looking for signs of 
weakness in rival unions to be exploited 
in raids; at the same time they have 
had to be on the alert for moves aimed 
against them by their rivals. Result: 
too little time for organizing nonunion 
spots. 

They also say that the agreement 
can mean a face-saving end to another 
wasteful union  strategy—the “per 
forma” challenge by one union of the 
representation rights of another firmly 
entrenched union. There is almost 
never a hope of winning. The only ob- 
ject is to keep the entrenched rival off 
balance, and to demonstrate tle con- 
tinuing interest of the challenging 
union in the rival’s membership. 

A few unions, notably the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists (AFL) and 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), have 
been willing to work out individual no- 
iaiding pacts to end this kind of waste- 
fulness. While most of the others were 
never willing or able to initiate no- 
raiding pacts, they probably will be glad 
to go along with the AFL-CIO plan. 
¢ Hardest Part—Will this speed an 
AFL-CIO merger? This must be kept 
in mind: It is easicr to agree to a status 
quo, to leaving other union members 
alone, than to agree on jurisdictional 
lines to be followed in a merger—which 
might mean agreeing to parcel out 
members among other unions. 

There is a feeling, high up in both 
AFL and CIO, that the easy first step 
has been taken, and that the others 
will be harder—vet, possibly, lightning 
quick. There might be a lot of arguing 
and an impasse, breaking suddenly into 
compromise terms on unity. 

There are indications that if the 
compromise comes it will be on this 
basis: AFL and CIO will merge with- 
out disturbing the membership of any 
wffiliate; each union will keep what it 
has, but will be given jurisdictional 
boundaries for future organizing. Later, 
there might be some reshuffling. 

































































A., inventory in 
the form of canned 
goods is good security 


for a bank loan. 


You supply the 
inventory- we supply 
the field warehouse 
receipts— your bank 


supplies the cash. 


For complete 
information — mail 


the coupon. 


DOUGLAS- GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


| 118 North Front St., New Orleans |, Lo. 


| Please hove a representative from your 
| nearest office call on me 


| Name of Company 
| Address 
City and State 


| Your Name and Title 
OW.6.13.53 
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Repair or Rebuild Roads 
at LOWER COST! 


Here's the new, faster, 


GRID ROLLER way 
to salvage Black Top 


Progressive road builders in cities, 
counties and states throughout the coun- 
try are adopting the Grid Roller method 
for faster, better road repairing — at 
substantial savings. Result—more miles 
of road can be repaired or rebuilt on 
limited budgets. For example, on the 
job illustrated above the Hyster Grid 
Roller practically paid for itself from 
savings on 1.6 miles of rebuilt road. 

Here’s why: The new Grid Roller 
method salvages al// the material and 
binder in the old surface—without han- 
dling it— without removing it from the 
road. The Grid Roller then compacts 
the base and rolls the new surface. The 
Grid Roller method is a one man...one 
machine operation. 

Grid Roller 16 MM Sound Motion 
Picture —takes you right on actual road 
building jobs. Available oa request 
from your Caterpillar-Hyster Dealer, or 
write to: 

HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clockomas 1807 N. Adams St. 
Portland 8, Oregon Peoria 1}, Illinois 





Worry Agenda 


Guaranteed annual wage 
is now an active industry 
headache, instead of a prob- 
lem for theorists. 


The labor relations man has some- 
thing more on his mind these days than 
the usual wage and fringe problems: 
He’s becoming actively concerned about 
some things that used to be left pretty 
much to the economic theorist—things 
like the guaranteed annual wage, and 
the problems of productivity increases. 

These items crop up more and 
more frequently on management-infor- 
mation desks of such organizations as 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
and the American Management Assn. 
—both of which can gauge manage- 
ment’s worries by the questions directed 
to them. 
¢ Immediacy-NAM and AMA, which 
service industry on a membership basis, 
find that matters that formerly were 
long-range now seem to be urgent and 
immediate to management. The ob 
vious conclusions: 

e Employers are taking scriously 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) warn- 
ing that the steel industry must  bar- 
gain in 1954 on a guaranteed annual 
wage program as well as on improve- 
ments in welfare benefits: 

e They are worried over efforts by 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) to 
push similar issues onto the bargaining 
table even before that. Productivity 
increases are already a solid part of the 
auto industry’s wage package, but 
would be something quite new for 
many companies. 

Employers naturally want to know 
what these developments will mean to 
them. 
¢ Escalators—NAM’s employee _ rela- 
tions division, which provides interpre 
tive information to employers, is run- 
ning into another frequent query: the 
status of wage tie-ins with the cost of 
living. 

The cost-of-living index has long 
been of top interest to employers, but 
until recently it has been going onlv one 
way—up. Now that it’s leveling off, 
cempanies are asking NAM what to do 
about “escalator” contract clauses that 
have been automatically pushing wages 
up along with living costs. They want 
to know: 

e Whether sliding cost-of-living 
plans can be continued in the face 
of union opposition. 

¢ Whether the gains under cost-of 
living provisions should be incorporated 
into the basic wage structure now that 
the index is leveling. 

¢ Whether the extra cost-of-living 


compensation can be reduced below 
the prevailing wage paid by other com- 
panies in the area, or below the floor 
set in the union agreement 

Another cost-of-living 
centers on the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ switch-over to a revised index. 
Many escalator provisior based 
on the old index, which slightly 
larger increases on the whole but which 
also permits cut-backs in r chunks. 
The automobile industry and the CIO 
auto” workers conve! 
sion from one index to the 
recently amended contracts—and just 
in time to save employees from an 
other 2¢ pay cut (BW—May30'53,p25). 
¢ Perennials—Both AMA and NAM 
say that queries continue to come in 
as always, on old teasers like supervisor 
training, pension plans, employee bene 
fits in general, and the problem of r 
tirements (the latter is picking 
petus). 

Profit-sharing continu: to head 
NAM’s list of popular problems, and 
executive development and compen 
sation are also numerically high on the 
list of both associations’ inquiric 


problem 


agreed on l 
other in 
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Atom Labor Pane! Back 
But in Revamped Form 


Ihe Atomic Energy Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Pane] is coming into 
being again, three months after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted resignations 
of the Truman-appointed pancl that 
had been headed by William H. Davis 
(BW —Mar.21'53,p165) 

Cyrus S. Ching, former director of 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, now a labor relations consul 
tant in Washington, will head the new 
panel. Others who have agreed to 
serve part time are Dr. George W. 
Tavlor, former chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and the Wage 
Stabilization Board; Arthur M. Ross, 
Paul N. Guthrie, and Thomas W. Hol- 
land, all formerly connected with 
NWLB and \WVSB; and Edward C. 
Cushman of Wayne Universitv. Off- 
cial appointments have been delayed, 
pending clearances. 
eSetup—Unlike the D 
which operated independently and _re- 
ported to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Ching panel will be part of 
the FMCS. Through FMCS it will 
report to the White Hous 

With one possible diff 
pancl’s jurisdiction and functions will 
be pretty much the same as they have 
been since the panel was originally set 
up in 1949 after a threatened strike 
at the Oak Ridge atomic installation. 
Vhe difference: Unlike the Davis panel, 
the new one may be forbidden to make 
recommendations for settling disputes. 


panel, 


ence, the 
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DOCKERS PARADED from New York’s waterfront this week, to protest 


hearings on reforms, which include fingerprinting. 


668 DOULA Wyn a 


COPPER WELD 
FENCE WIRE 


. Thick Copper 
~ « wering tor 


MOLTEN WELD MAKES THE 
| TWO METALS INSEPARABLE | 





For industrial plants, schools, parks, 

playgrounds, churches, cemeteries, 

country clubs — you save money 

when you use Copperweld the 

protective fence that protects itself 

You eliminate all fabric maintenance 

IT DIDN'T FAZE DEWEY (white hat, striped tie) whe pened jeering pickets expense... you pay no mort lahog 
to run hearings on dock labor controls . . . costs... wire brushing, painting or 


replacements just aren't necessary! 


With its thick covering of non-rust 
ing copper protecting the inner steel 
core, Copperweld Chain Link Fence 
remains strong, rigid and in proper 
alignment for a lifetime of service 

even in salt air or industrial atmos 
pheres. It’s proven — with Copper 
weld non-rusting Chain Link Fence 
your first cost is truly your last! Get 
in touch with us today for complete 
information and planning assistance. 


“7 Wi 


Write For 
FREE 


iIlustrated 
Catalog 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 


1005 Monongahela Avenue, Glassport, Pa. 
In the Pittsburgh Industrial District 


BUT IT MADE PROBLEMS for passengers and white-collar workers drafted 


to help get baggage off the Queen Mary. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Global 
Favorites! 


Universal Precisioneered Balls 
are globes of unbelievable 
accuracy . tolerances of ten- 
millionths of an inch, whether 
in a pellet as small as a mustard 
seed or as large as a marble. 


For high speeds, silent opera- 
tion, and minimal torsional 
resistance, use Universal Pre- 
cisioneered Balls of chrome or 
Stainless steel. 


Other Universal Balls in standard 
grades—chrome, stainless, 
bronze, solar aluminum and 
special materials—100%@ 
inspected, individually gauged. 





WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA, 





they’re self-adhesive 
SAVE YOU TIME! 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


We can show you where to use these 
labels in your business! Mail the cou- 
pon for samples and more information. 
sn erteh tatniath ativan inant nen de ene amtinnnan ees 
AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., Div. 120 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 * 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 « 1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. 
Offices in Other Cities 


(0 Please send case histories [) Have the local 
and free samples Avery man call 


Name__. stein 
Title SS ES a 
Company 


Addr 
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CRITICISM of GM-Ford terms in Local 
600 paper is instance of .. . 


Pattern Protests 


Both the union and some 
employers are trying to skirt 
GM-Ford terms, but the pat- 
tern seems firm in Detroit. 


The General Motors-l’ord Motor Co. 
contract reopening pattern is now fairly 
firm in Detroit. It is the minimum 
that the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
will settle for. But there are rumblings 
against the terms within the union and 
among employers whose business pros 
pects aren't so rosy as those of major 
auto companics. 
¢ Local 600 Kicks—Most complaints 
against the GM-Ford peace package 
came from the big and brawny Ford 
Local 600. Its newspaper, which reflects 
the views of the local’s officers, de 
nounced the agreement. It intimated 
that the interests of auto workers would 
have been better served if UAW'’s 
international officers had authorized a 
strike on economic grounds. 

The newspaper also said that inter- 
national officers should have convened 
a joint conference of GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler Corp. union negotiators and 
applicd “simultaneous heat” on the 
three major emplovers. 

This has long been the Communist 
line in the auto industry. Labor-wise 
onlookers in Detroit, conscious of the 
leftwing minority in Local 600, won- 
dered whether criticism of the peace 
package—and stress on the joint-action 
plan—might indicate that the recent 
local election victory of a coalition 
headed by leftists (BW—May16'53, 
pl68) has given the leftists a stronger 
voice in Local 600. Regardless of that, 
it no doubt means local pressure on 


Ford will continue, settlement or not. 
¢ Employers Balk—Meanwhile, UAW’s 
insistence that the GM-Ford terms set 
a pattern for others brought protests 
from many  employers—particularly 
from those who do business with UAW 
in the farm implements ficld. Unlike 
the auto men, farm implements makers 
aren't operating at near-record levels, 
with high hopes for the future; their 
volume is down. 

First, International 
then Allis-Chalmers announced that 
they cannot meet GM-Ford terms. 
They cut pay 2¢ an hour under the 
provisions of escalator contracts pegged 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ ‘“‘old” 
index (BW —Jun.6'53,p156), rejecting 
union requests to stand pat on pay 
until conversion to BLS’ revised index 
can be negotiated. 

UAW, which represents about 30,- 
000 Harvester workers, and the Farm 
Equipment Workers, a branch of the 
leftwing, independent United Electrical 
Workers, protested the cuts. UAW 
called the reduction a Harvester “‘decla- 
ration of war.” 

FEW announced that it would make 
its position clear in talks with Harvester. 
e Some Increases—While UAW. was 
losing ground, at least temporarily, at 
scattered points outside Detroit, it was 
trving to balance the books with gains 
above the GM-Ford pattern in its head 
quarters city. At Ex-Cell-O Corp., big 
Detroit machine-tool maker, UAW put 
in pension demands higher than those 
accepted in the major auto plants. The 
union asked for a guarantee, in addition 
to government old-age payments, of 
$2.25 per month for cach year of 
service up to 30. The union later cut 
its demand to $2. At GM and Ford 
the pattern was $1.75 

Ex-Ccell-O balked, saving 
reason for it to go beyond 
are doing. 

In the shops of the Automotive Tool 
& Dic Mfrs. Assn., meanwhile, UAW 
people were pressuring for above pattern 
raises for skilled workers 
10¢ an hour more, and in some jobs 
20¢, in auto pacts; UAW wants 15¢ 
plus from tool-and-die shop 
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ILWU: Softer or Cagier? 


Probably neither, despite rumors heard after Harry 
Bridges’ leftwing union signed no-raise pact in Hawaii with- 
outa fight. More likely, the union is just being realistic. 


What's happening to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warchouse 
men’s Union in Hawaii? Is the leftwing 
union that has a firm grip on labor in 
almost all island industries going soft? 

These questions are frequently heard 
in Hawaii—and on the West Coast 
where ILWU has considerable strength. 
A contract settlement accepted by the 
union in the pineapple industry—with- 
cut a cash wage increase and without 
cither strike or strike threat—sect off 
the talk. 
¢ Pro-Red Leaders—The answers are 
important. ILWU_ has beaten off— 
without too much effort—all challenges 
by AFL and CIO in Hawaii. As a union 
with a strongly leftist leadership, it is 
often pictured as a security threat on 
the islands. 

Actually, a no-raise settlement is not 
unprecedented for ILWU in Hawaii, 
although it is rare, indeed, for the 
militant union to forego a chance to 
put up a strong fight for more pay. 
The union announced that its decision 
to do without a raise was taken re- 
luctantly, because the union is con 
vinced “employers are having a fairly 
rough time economically.” 

However, the union adds, the agree- 
ment isn’t cntircly without economic 
gains for pineapple workers: “We took 
the available money and put it into 
a medical plan which is quite costly,” 
Jack W. Ifall, regional director of 
ILWU, announced. Extra medical 
benefits to be provided by employers 
will cost about 5¢ an hour, he estimated. 
¢ Next Round—Present pincapple con 
tracts expire Feb. 1, 1954. At that time, 
the union plans to demand a wage 
boost—the first since an industrvwide 
7¢ raise in September, 1951, after a 
seven-month strike on Lanai planta- 
tion. 

The present settlement 
cither an evidence of new responsibility 
within ILWU or a move by the union 
leadership to pull in its horns. Probably 
neither is truce. The no-raise agreement 
is the reaction of ILWU to a particular 
set of circumstances; on the islands, 
there’s little to support a theory of 
ILWU weakness. 

Truc, ILWU 
strong attack: 

In Washington, the U.S. Supreme 
Court is reviewing the perjury convic 
tion of Harry Renton Bridges, ILW U's 
president, and two of his top aides, 
J. R. Robertson and Henry Schmidt. 
If Bridges loses his appeal, he will be 


might be 


leadership is under 
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subject to jail sentence and deportation 
as an alien. 

In Honolulu, a federal court judge 
and jury are hearing Smith act Com- 
munist-conspiracy charges against Hall 
and six other defendants. The trial 
started last November, and the case 
is expected to reach the jury the middle 
of the month. 

ILWU has relatively weak secondary 
leadership~some critics of the union 
sav this is deliberate, to protect the 
hold of ILWU’s leftist leaders on union 
affairs. But nobody has seriously pre- 
dicted that ILWU would suffer imme- 
diately if the court cases deprive it of 
Bridges, Hall, and the others. No 
really important dissident leadership is 
in sight on the Bridges level. James 
Fantz, of Portland, Ore., is Bridges’ 
hand-picked candidate as a successor 
(BW —Apr.25'53,p174). For a time, at 
least, he will be able to hold ILWU 
on the course set by Bridges. 
¢ On the Islands—The union will stay 
put on the islands, too, even without 
Hall. But the outcome of the trial will 
certainly have an unpact there; one 
cmployer commented privately — this 
week that it might be “the most im- 
portant single event in Hawaiian labor 
relations this year.” 

The union unquestionably will be 
strengthened a lot if Hall is acquitted; 
the decision would hobble critics who 
say ILWU is in Communist hands. 

\ conviction, on the other hand, 
would probably start a Donnybrook in 
ILWU forces on the islands, a fight for 
power jobs in the union, and a drastic 
reaction against government and em 
plovers—charging a “frame-up” to get 
rid of Hall and to weaken ILWU. 

Aware of this, employers generally 
have conducted themselves with ex 
treme caution during the Hall trial. 
Hall himself said a week or so ago 
that employers in the pineapple indus 
try “obviously” didn’t try to take ad 
vantage of the trial to force a moze 
favorable settlement. 
¢ After Hall?—Should Hall be sent to 
jail, his most likelv successor is Louis 
Goldblatt, ILWU © secretary-treasurer, 
who might move in from San Francisco. 
Goldblatt has sat in on most Hawaiian 
negotiations and participated in ILWU 
strikes there. Emplovers probably 
would rather do business with Hall: 
most consider Goldblatt shrewder and 
more ruthless. 

Some island leaders—who would like 
to succeed to Hall's job—will not accept 





YOUR OWN 
BUILDING 
COULD BE 
“FALLING 
APART” 


Only close inspection will show whether driving 
penetrating rain and severe weather have been 
corroding metal, disintegrating brick and mor- 
tar, destroying plaster and interior decoration, 


Check up for yourself or 
let our trained field engi- 
neers check up for you. 
25 critical (some hidden) 
places must be closely 
inspected. 

50,000,000 square feet of 
structural surface have 
been protected by Horn 
materials and methods. 
Our “Know how” can 
easily save you thousands 
of dollars. And remem- 
ber you can handle 
remedial water-proof- 
ing work as mainte- 
mance expense yet 
increase your actual 
building valuation. 


OUR SERVICE CONSISTS OF 

© Technical surveys 

© Experienced crews 

© HORN materials 

® Guaranteed results 

© National operations 

© Nationally known 
references. 


Typical bvildings 
restored by 
our methods 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BUILDING RESTORATION 
REMEDIAL WATERPROOFING 


Get the Horn “Check-Up” Chart for the 
FREE! use of Building Owners, Building 
© Managers, Architects, Engineers, Supts. 
of Maintenance. 
Sees eeee eee eee ee Fee 


CONTRACTING DIVISION Bws3 
A. C. HORN CORPORATION, Long Island City 1, &. Y. 


DO Please send me free the Horn “Check-Up"™ 
Chart to help locate damaged structural areas 
in our buildings 

O Send your field engineer to make a Horn 
inepection. 


Name 
Address 

City State 

17'S CHEAPER TO REPAIR THAN TO REPLACE. 
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Don’t let your new 
building bleed you! 


Make it save you money now and for 
the rest of its rental life. 

For your own protection, consider 
Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor—the 
floor that is both structural unit and 
electrical system in one package. 

Your building will be completed 
sooner (giving you a quicker return 
on your investment dollar) because 
your floors go in fast and form work- 
ing platforms. 

Your foundation and_ structural 
steel costs will be less because Electri- 
floor is a lightweight cellular steel 
floor (and so strong that it adds tre- 
mendously to the wind resistance of 
your building). 

Your building will never bleed you 
when you change tenants. You can 
move partitions and equipment any- 
where, because you have no in-wall 
wiring to. worry about. Your whole 
floor is electrified so you can change 
or add outlets anywhere you want 





them, whenever you want them, with- | 
out disturbing your business, without | 
expensive electrical alterations. And | 
your building will never be electri- | 
cally obsolete. 

Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor is 
formed of long-span Fenestra* cellu- 
lar steel building panels with Nepco | 
electrical header duct attached to the | 
surface. All wires and cables run from | 
the header duct through the smooth, 
clean, closed, panel raceways—easily | 
available to any future outlet spot. | 

Let us send you the facts on the great 
$18,000,000 City-County Building in | 
Detroit, a new Electrifloor installation 
—and ask for your free book on 
Electrifloor. Write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. BW-6, 
3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 
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40 ACRES 
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08 are | 8800" 
TTT 


“wm 
at Fort Worth, Texas 


Whether you buy, lease or build—here are unsurpassed facilities for 
your plant or warehouse in one of the country's fastest growing industrial 
areas. Buildings are fireproof, with high ceilings, concrete floors. 40-acre 
site includes 2200’ industrial trackage. Entire area, only 20 minutes from 





downtown Fort Worth on main thoroughfare, served by city water 


and bus service. 


Will Rent or Sell in Part or Entire 


WRITE OR WIRE now for prompt, confidential report on this and many other choice buildings ond 


lecetions available in Cotton Belt Land. Our Industria! Department will be hoppy to assist you. 


Address: H. H. Spragins, Industrial Commissioner, 
St. Lovis Southwestern Railway Lines (Cotton Belt Rovte) 
406 Pine Street * St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


—— 


RMS Bnd ewe Bee tanec ose 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 


errr errr) 





Goldblatt without a token fight. That 
will cause scattered internal troubles, 
but nothing serious enough to weaken 
the union. 

¢ Rivals Gain—Rightwing labor groups 
in Hawaii will try to capitalize on any 
internal troubles. 

A collection of independent and 
AFL unions led by Arthur Rutledge is 
now talking about forming a Hawaii 
Federation of Labor. The group’s mem 
bership, negligible be ILWU’'s 
23,000 in the islands, is in _ hotels, 
utility companies, bars, and dairies 

Another rising rightwing group is 
the Federation of Hav Workers, 
which has 450 members and bargaining 
rights in six firms, and which is led by 
Bert Nakano, a disillusioned ex-Com 
munist who admitted in 1950 that he 
had been in the party wl in officer 
of ILWU. 

There is no coordination between 

these groups and, in the past, sporadic 
uncoordinated efforts to woo Hawaiian 
workers awav from the leftists got no- 
where. 
e “Better Off’—Perhap emplovers 
have been a factor in keeping ILWU 
secure. They've had trouble with the 
union, and given it big wage increases, 
but they consider they have “done a lot 
better than some employers on the 
Mainland.” Consequently, they hate 
to think of changes 

A bigger reason, though, is the fact 
that ILWU has produced results—in 
pay and work conditions—for Hawaii's 
workers. Union negotiators have won 
dock wage increases from $1 an hour 
in 1945 to $1.94; sugar pay hikes from 
434¢ an hour plus housing and per 
quisites to $1.02 without any extras; 
and pineapple wage boosts from 70¢ for 
men in 1945 to $1.16. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A lumber pattern may be set in the 
Northwest by a pact signed between 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in Oregon 
and CIO woodworkers. Agreement for 
a 5¢-an-hour increase for 6,000 Wever 
haeuser employees is the first break in 
a solid employer front, and may ward 
off strikes threatened among some 45, 
000 lumber workers in Washington 
and Oregon. 
e 

Unemployment compensation has been 
restored by an Ohio appellate court to 
a Seventh Day Adventist who had re 
fused to take a job requiring a half a 
day’s work on Saturday, the church’s 
Sabbath. The state had suspended the 
benefits. The court based its ruling on 
a new Qhio law that says the jobless 
pay can’t be withheld from anyone who 
refuses work that might injure health, 
safety or morals. 
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STEEL WINDOWS THAT NEVER NEED PAINTING! 





For approximately the same price as ordinary 
Steel windows plus two inside-outside 
field coats of paint you can get Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows 


that never need painting. 





For further information about any of the Fenestra* Steel Windows shown 
below, call your Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow pages of 
principal city phone books) or write the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. BW-6, 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. *s 


Fenestra Industrial Steel Windows Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows Fenestra Residential Stee! Windows for homes, 
for plants, warehouses, etc. for hospitals, schools, hotels, etc. apartments, motels, etc. 
























































Projected Combination Casement 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 








IS YOUR PROBLEM 
RADIOGRAPHY? 
We Sell Responsibility 


X-Ray Inc 


fied radiographic laboratory service 


offers a complete certi- 


available at your location and on 
your premises or at our extensive 
laboratories, for handling the en 
tire responsibility of x-ray inspec 


tion and control Your inquiries 


will receive immediate attention 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 
13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Telephone TOwnsend ¢-5400 


WORLD'S LOWEST.COST TRANSPORTATION 


=). , e+ “se 
eo a 


1 >-TON 


2 great new ELECTRIC 
AUTOETTE Hiohac euch 


Ideal for all types of light hauling in indus- 
teial plants... resort hotels 
«++movie lots... golf courses and ranches. 
Powerful. Dependable 
Costs only 3 cents a doy for 12 hours of 
hauling ) miles of travel Less than a 
dollar a month . $10.00 a year... 1/5 
cent per ton-mile! 

Write for complete information and 

name of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer. 


AUTOETTE «© Dept. 1206 


545 W. Anakeim + Long Beach «+ California 


warchouses 


Economical, 


4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give ws the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





You advertise in BUSINESS WEEK when you 
wont to influence Management Men. 
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THE MARKETS 





Rising Rates Begin 


\ lot of corporate fiscal officers are 
beginning to believe that a free money 
market isn’t all that it’s cracked up to 
be. They are grumbling that the bor- 
rowing costs of business have been al 
lowed to reach “dangerously high” 
levels, largely because the government 
isn't holding money rates down, as it 
did for vears. 

Phe grumblers are still in the minor 
ity among fiscal managers; the evidence 
seems to indicate that their griping 
overstates the case. Of the many promi- 
nent corporations planning public bond 
financing, only four have withdrawn 
their offerings at the last minute be 
cause they felt the costs would be too 
high 

Just the same, the grumblers’ wavy of 
thinking can’t be ignored. There has 
been rising concern over borrowing 
costs even among the less loquacious 
and more experienced—treasurers and 
controllers. More and more of them 
are asking themselves, and money mar- 
ket experts: Where, and when, can a 
halt be expected in the sharp rising 
trend of interest rates? 

Obviously, the ultimate answer de- 
pends largely on what the Federal Re 
serve System may or may not do to 
maintain prices in the government bond 
market. Just about evervbody now 
realizes that the whole national moncy 
rate structure is built on the vield pat 


When the 
I'rcasurics rise or fall—be 


tern of the ‘Treasury's issu 
vields of the 
it slightly or steeply 
percussions are felt in 
commercial paper rates and the cost of 
public financing, both corporate and 
municipal. 
¢ Demand—Another ver 
factor in the over-all money picture 
is demand. It’s a big mistake to think 
that today’s rates are due solely to the 
I'ed’s refusal two vears ago t ntinuc 
supporting the government market at 
artificially high levels. Veverish demand 
by corporations and individuals for 
short-term and/or long-term loans has 
plaved an equally large part 

Since the spring of 1951, outstand 
ing short- and intermediate-term con 
sumer credit has risen over $5-billion, 
Bank loans to business have adi 
$15-billion; all private debt hia 
up $33-billion 

Banks, insurance 
other principal lenders hay 
“loaned up” under that onslaught. ‘The 
pressure has been heavy cnougli to have 
long since pushed up the cost of both 
bank and long-term borrowing, quit 
apart from formal Federal Reserve 
action. 
¢ How High?—Actually, the ballyhoo 
over today’s high rates should be taken 
with a grain of salt. Borrowing costs 
have not yet reached sensational, let 


immediate re 
banl yan and 


portant 


inced 


Zone 


Compan ind 
COMLC 
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Pinching Borrowers 


alone record-breaking, levels in any sec- 
tion of the money market. ‘The rates 
only seem high, because of the low 
levels maintained during 20 years of 
New Deal-Fair Deal easy money. 

It’s true that today’s 2}% rate for 
the best commercial paper looks high 
compared with the 0.54% to 1.02% 
average in the decade that ended with 
1947. On the other hand, a rate below 

% was a rarity before 1929. During 
the 1920s, rates of 6%, even 74%, 
were scen on occasion. 

e Other Types—It’s the same story with 
bank loans and long-term money rates. 
lor example: 

¢ The prime bank-loan rate is now 
34%, the highest since 1934. But from 
1919 to 1930 it never dropped below 
34%, and during a good part of the 
period it ranged from 5% to 7%. 

¢ During many of the same vears, 
borrowers who were high-grade risks 
often had to put coupons of 5% or 
higher on long-term bonds, and the 
public-offering price sometimes had to 
be well under face value to make the 
securities attractive. As the chart shows, 
costs like that are a far cry from those 
that prevail now, despite the sharp rises 
of recent months. 
e What to Do?—There. are many 
things that the Fed could do to im- 
prove prices—thus lowering yiclds—in 
the government market. It could 
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broaden its open-market purchases con- 
siderably, and so pump up reserves for 
member banks. It could bolster lend- 
able bank funds by reducing the ratio 
of reserves that banks must carry. 

But an overriding factor remains to 
be considered: In the months ahead the 
‘Treasury will have to compete with 
corporations for the available money, 
both long and short term. And the de- 
mands seem slated to remain large. 

Because of that, plenty of money 
marketers think that, at best, rates will 
do little more than level out for some 
time. What's really needed, they say, 
is a slackening of corporate borrowing. 
They can’t be sure that this is in the 
cards. 

That’s not to say that these money 
market experts are predicting that this 
year's total of new corporate long-term 
debt offerings is slate] to hit or ex- 
cced 1952's mighty $7.7-billion figure. 
That's still a moot point, they admit. 
But no one is laying any odds cither 
that this won’t prove to be the case. 
Here’s whv: 

Sales of new corporate debt obliga- 
tions in the first five months of this 
year added up to almost $3.7-billion, the 
largest for any similar period in 27 
vears. And the group thinks it sees in 
the offing another mighty slew of new 
offerings that aren’t apt to be delayed 
too long. 








eeeliquid asset or 
costly liability? 


How you 
TREAT it makes 
the difference! 


Water is possibly the 
most important item in 
your business. You can’t 
operate without it. Yet there’s 
more to it than water supply. 
Water as a raw material is a 
small factor in your profit and loss 
picture. But the effects of water on 
operating costs can be BIG... big in 
equipment depreciation... big in 
effect on product quality ...big in 
the reduction of operating 
efficiency ... big in the value 
of finished product. 


INFILCO 
can make water 
a full-time asset in 
your business. 
Infilco’s specialized 
knowledge and job- 
engineered equipment are 
ready to work for you... today. 
Write jor your copy of 
“What Management Should Know 
About WATER and WASTE" 


INFILCO INC. BF Tucson, Arizona 
Plants in Chicago & Joliet, Hl. 
Field offices in 
28 principal cities 
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One recent morning, an engineer-operator at Wynnewood, Oklahoma, 
pressed a button that put the science of electronics to work for the pipe line 
industry. On that day the first microwave-operated, remote-controlled 
booster station for crude oil transportation by pipe line, went into operation 
for SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION. 

Microwave operation is the same electronic device used by network 
television. The relay towers, placed in a direct line from the control office 
to the destination, direct the signals that keep oil flowing through the pipe- 
line at a steady pace. By automatically controlling the flow of oil from one 
central point, SUNRAY is able to step up one line's capacity by 25 per cent. 

These completely automatic stations, miles apart, work either entirely 
unattended or with a minimum number of operators for the purpose of 
good housekeeping and maintenance. This is noteworthy progress from 
the days of multiple unit pump stations and when manually operated 
equipment was conventional just a few short years ago. 

Many have contributed to this pipe line innovation . . . the meter 

companies . . . the metal companies 

the motor and pump companies . . . the 
valve, gate and seal companies . . . the radio 
electronics industry and a long list of specialty 
manufacturers. 


Microwave relay is another modern de- 
vice that enables SUNRAY to keep more oil 
flowing from well to refinery more efficiently 
and more economically. This is oil transpor- 
tation progress .. . and SUNRAY's progress 
and America’s progress go hand in hand. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Battered Bulls 


. . « Still deny that their 
1949-1953 market is dead, 
despite the clobbering they 
have been taking. 


Many stock traders and_ investors 
apparently have never heard the old 
adage: “Don’t kick a man when. he’s 
down.” 

On Tuesday of this weck they were 
busy again whaling the tar out of the 
already groggy 1949-1953 bull market. 

That Tuesday round was one of the 
roughest that Big Board stocks have 
faced in a long time. Persistent selling 
sent volume for the day to 2.2-million 
shares—the highest total in two months. 
The pressure forced retreats on 1,006 
individual issues of the 1,234 that were 
traded—470 hit 1953 lows. Losses of 
two to four points, and even more, 
were scattered plentifully through the 
list. What’s more important, Standard 
& Poor’s daily indexes of industrials, 
rails, and utilities were all driven to 
their lowest levels since mid-May of 
1952 

Last week’s drop, and the moves that 
preceded it, raise a definite question: 
Did the 1949-1953 bull market really 
end its life span last January, when it 
reached the highs that are still standing 
now? 
¢ The Bulls—That question will bring 
a roaring and unanimous “no” from 
Wall Street’s bullish group. They still 
claim that all that has ailed the market 
for the past few months is one of 
those rather extended rest periods. 

The bulls point to two similarly dis- 
couraging periods last year, one from 
January to Mav, and the other from 
August to October. Both periods, they 
say, were followed by new strings of 
bull market highs, and the same thing 
will happen this time 

The bulls are equally little impressed 

by the argument that the market has 
repeatedly crashed through “resistance 
levels.” The bullish school of Dow 
theorists claims that a lot more levels 
will have to be pierced before it means 
real trouble. 
e The Bears—Of course, the market 
drop has cheered the bears. The bears, 
for the moment, are just sitting quietly 
listening to the bulls try to explain 
what has happened. 

There are two big factors behind 
this reticence: 

e No one, not even a bear, wel- 
comes the arrival of a bear market 

e The bears uneasily remember 
the market’s fabulous inconsistency— 
it is still possible the critter will stand 
on its head, just as the bulls predict it 
will. 
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From 50% rejects to 1%! 


For this tough flaring job two brands of 
Stainless Tubing were tried with 50% 
rejects. Then they switched to Carpenter 
and rejects dropped to less than 1%. 


After testing tube from several sources, 
the manufacturer of these condensers found 
that Carpenter’s quality control at the mill 
gave him easier bending and a better 
finished job. 


That’s why 

it pays 

to specify 

( arpenter 
Stainless Tubing ! 


Rejects because of breakage amounted to 
20% of each run, Changing to Carpenter 
Stainless Tubing, rejects were completely 
eliminated. 


er j 
15% to 20% saving ! id 


These thermostat sleeves and bulbs require 
precision fabrication. After changing to 
Carpenter Stainless Tubing they gained a 
15% to 20% saving in the cost of pro- 
ducing each unit, 


40% rejects before—now, 1%! 


Before changing to Carpenter, fabricating 
rejects ran 40%. Now the collapsible handle 
of this uranium detector is produced—at a 
reject rate of only 1%. 


8 to 10c saved per unit! 


After making comparative tests, the make! 
of these bottle-filling units specified 
Carpenter Stainless Tubing and saved &c to 
10c per unit. 


10c saved per piece ! 


The fabricator of this refinery equipment 
needed a ductile Stainless Tubing that 
would “take” the severe fabrication 
changing to Carpenter, he figures a saving 
of about 10c apiece, 


Since 


Coil life doubled ! 


In a brick-lined hydrolysis tank, lead coils 
had been used for years. Then they found 
that coil life could be doubled with Carpenter 
Stainless No, 20, 


These are only a few reports from hundreds in our files. They 
all add up to one important point: A// stainless tubing is 


not the same, 

Whenever the job calls for something “extra’’, users of 
stainless pipe and tubing in a wide variety of industries have 
come to know that they can depend on Carpenter quality 


and Carpenter technical assistance to meet the challenge. 
It’s a good idea to take your problems to Stainless Tubing 
and Pipe Headquarters. We'll take a personal interest in 
seeing that they are solved to your satisfaction. Distributors 
are located in principal cities from coast to coast. The 
Carpenter Steel Company, Al’oy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., 
Port Washington, N.Y. “CARSTEELCO” 


° guaranteed on every shipment 
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EP | No neuroses! 


\ 

Does your mail scale fuss and fidget, make you 
wait until its quivering indicator halts? . . . 

This Pitney-Bowes Mailing Scale has sound 
nerves and solid character. Its automatic 
pendulum mechanism acts fast. The 
hairline indicator doesn’t waver. Markings 
are wide-spaced, easy to read. Saves mailing 
time—and postage! Never overweighs, 
wasting postage. Never underweighs, causing 
“Postage Due’’ embarrassment . . . Special 
models for parcel post. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send for free 
illustrated booklet! 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scale 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1484 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
«+. Offices in 93 cities 


Dull tools 


of your production tools ma- 


Cost ; Yot | money | The sharpness and efficiency 
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= terially affect your production 
; costs — and profits. Because 
they meet these exacting re- 

quirements, Grand Rapids 

Universal Cutter and Tool 

Grinders have won industrial 

acceptance the world over. 

Models No. 10 and No. 12 are 

available for delivery upon 

short notice. Larger Hydraulic 

Feed Universal and Tool 

Grinders are available for 

later delivery. Ask for com- 

plete specifications and dataon 

the capacity of interest to you. 


GRAND RAPIDS GRINDERS 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. GALLMEYEF 
310 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. TuVINGSTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE GRINDERS. CUTTER 
AND TOOL GRINDERS, TAP AND ORILL GRINDERS. PRECISION BEYOND QUESTION 


¢ 





A Border War 


AUSTIN—Congressional action on 
the “tidelands” (BW —Dec.27’52,p30) 
may have settled the dispute between 
the states and the federal government 
over offshore oil rights, but at the same 
time it has started a new dispute—be- 
tween Texas and Louisiana—over their 
boundary. 

Louisiana claims that the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803 fixed its boundary at 
“the West Bank of the Sabine River.” 
Texas says the boundar the middle 
of the river. 

Even more important, Texas says the 
state line runs southeast from the 
mouth of the Sabine out to the 104-mi. 
line in the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
the dividing line between state and fed- 
eral ownership under the new law. 
Louisiana insists the state line runs due 
south from the river's mouth. This 
puts in dispute a pie-shaped wedge of 
under-water territory estimated at 11,- 
000 acres, which Texas’ land commis- 
sioner Bascom Giles thinks may soon 
become valuable oil property 


A Border Peace 
TALLAHASSEE — The boundary 


line between Florida and Alabama is 
slated to be changed soon, with Ala- 
bama the gainer of a small piece of terri- 
tory. The Florida legislature has just 
voted to cede to Alabama a small point 
of land on the Florida side of the Per 
dido River, which separates the two 
states. The Alabama legislature, which 
is NOW in session, is expected to pass a 
bill accepting the gift within the next 
couple of weeks. 

Alabama has mapped out a compre 
hensive program to pre vent be i¢ h cro 
sion in the area of the point. Only 
trouble is that, to carry it out effec 
tively, work has to be done on both 
sides of the river, and Alabama couldn’t 
work on land on the Florida side of the 
state line. 


Change of Heart 
BURLINGTON, VT.-Citv offi 


cials mopped their brows with relief 
last week as the second special election 
within a month resulted in a complete 
about-face by the city’s voters. On May 
5, a proposal to issue $24-million of 
revenue bonds to complete a municipal 
electric generating station was beaten, 
1,950 to 781. On June 2, a similar 
proposal was approved, 1,966 to 325. 
One big change in the wording of 
the proposal accounts for the reversal. 
It was beaten the first time because its 
vague wording would have given the 
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city blanket approval to issue more 
revenue bonds at any time with no 
further O.K. from the voters. This 
time the wording limited the approval 
to this specific $24-million issue. 

The four-week delay cost the city an 
estimated $110,000—because the inter- 
est rate on municipal bonds went up 
in the interim (page 170). 

When Burlington decided to build 
its Own municipal generating station, 
about two years ago, cost was estimated 
at $l-million. Engineering — studies 
quickly upped this to $4-million, the 
voters approved that much in bonds 
on Nov. 6, 1951, and work got under 
way. Even that wasn’t enough; it’s 
now figured the plant may cost as much 
as $6.6-million. 


How Dry I’m Not 
HOUSTON —When = Anheuser 


Busch, Inc., bought the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals baseball property, including the 
farm clubs, a few months back (BW— 
lceb.28'53,p32), it ran into one unex- 
pected headache. It found it would not 
be able to sell beer—its own or any 
other—in the ball parks of some of its 
farm teams because of state laws for- 
bidding sale of beer on any premises 
owned by breweries (BW—Mar.28'53, 
p!93). 

Houston fans soon found a way 
around the difficulty. Right from the 
opening day, they came with cans of 
beer and can opencrs in their pockets, 
or with vacuum jugs filled with beer. 

Soon they won’t have to be bothered 
any more. Last weck the Texas legis- 
lature passed a bill permitting the sal 
of beer—Budweiser or any other—at the 
Buffaloes’ stadium. 


When Is a Census? 
PHOENIX —Arizona © shares __ its 


sales-tax receipts with its cities on the 
basis of their population; the split is 
determined on the basis of U.S. Census 
figures. But Phoenix has grown so much 
since 1950, mostly by annexation of 
adjoining territory, that it thinks it’s 
entitled to more than it got on the 
basis of its 1950 population of 106,815. 

So, in March, the citv paid the U.S. 
Census Bureau $18,489 to make a 
special census of the city.” The new 
figure came out 128,841—a gain of more 
than 20% —and Phoenix promptly asked 
the state for more sales-tax money. 

Last weck the State Tax Commission 
turned down the request. It said the 
state’s Attorney General had advised 
it that the sales-tax split can be made 
only on the basis of the regular de 
cennial population census. 

Phoenix isn't giving up yet, however. 
It’s going to trv again—on the basis of 
the 1950 population, as revealed by the 
1950 census, of all territory now within 
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how to mop uy... 


PROFITABLY ! 


Looking for returnable shipping containers that “come clean” 
in a hurry? Then pack your quality products in Hackney 
crevice-free drums and barrels. 


Hackney design produces interiors entirely free from cracks 
and crevices where traces of the previous shipment might 
lodge. Cleaning goes quickly and easily—at low cost to you. 


It’s no wonder these easy-to-clean Hackney 


; 


” containers are first choice among so many ship- 


pers of sensitive foods, drugs and chemicals. 


08 


Seamless Bilged Barrels —Two-Piece Acid Drums 
—Removeble Head or Tight Head Stainless Stee! 
Drums—these, and many other models, are fully 
described in the new Hackney Drum and Barrel 
Catalog. Send for your copy today. 











PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 + 1397' Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New 
York 17 « 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 + 936 W. Peachtree S1., N.W. Room 
115, Atlanta 3 « 208 S. LaSalle $1., Room 789, Chicage 4 + 555 Roosevelt 
Bidg., Los Angeles 17 + 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 1!, Me 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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the city’s borders, including areas an- 
nexed since 1950. 


Updates 


HONOLULU -1: n station 
KONA-T'V is due bacl the air next 
weck under its new man nent. ‘The 
station quit this spring (BW—Mar.2] 
"53,p138), after a costh unsuccess- 
ful race to be the first TV station 
opacity am the islands New joint 

vertiser Publishing (¢ 

both the Honolulu Advert ind radio 
. : station KGU, and Island Broadcasting 
weight Co., owner of radio stat KPOA. Is 
land will sell KPOA, h r, in com 
pliance with the FC hibition 
against common ownership of compet 
ing stations. 


a Ihe threat to Ha traditional 
dimensto agency system (BW—M 53 

has moved a step closer 
zz sident stockholders in O 

4 headed by former territ il Gov. 

gram M. Stainback, annot d it would 
go to court if necessary t nforce it 
demands against Am l’actors, 
Ltd., which represents O Phere’ 
still a good chance the dispute will be 
settled out of court, hoy Amfac’ 
board of directors (Stainback is a mem 


AN) QQ ber) will hold a special ting—date 
not vet set—at which t questio 
Koppers (sV(s (N] © (LO) raised ra the Stainb ee a will be 


discussed. Some conc ions on both 
Polystyrene sides are likely. 
is your best solution! PHILADELPHIA — Downtown 


parking has been banned in Philadelphia 


) 


ne ail ; since before Christmas (B\W —Jan.10'53, 
@ Koppers “EVENGLO” can solve your polystyrenes. Evenglo’s unrivaled 79) le body | lauded © 
- ; : ‘ . paar ie ; p , and everybody ha yauded ex 
lighting fixture problem best because it combination of easy moldability, dimen- 
gives you more optical and mechanical sional stability, light weight, ease of 2 
advantages than any other material fabrication and low cost makes it a de- still fighting; the Market Street Mer- 
commonly used for fluorescent fixture sirable choice over other plastics and chants Assn. has just aut! zed a Sut 
applications. — fos glass. Pee ’ vev “to determine the need for relicf’”’ 

Evenglo” is optical’ superior be- Koppers application engineers will f the | “rf ety 
cause you can exercise more accurate be glad to demonstrate the versatility en Te Uae. we dont do some- 
control over opacity, diffusion and of “Evenglo” Polystyrene and thing,” said a spoke sman, “Philadelphia 
color in the finished product. In ef- to recommend the “Even- will soon be a suburb of ( iden, N. J. 
fect, you can specify the color tone glo” formulation that fits —w) ; } mer? 4 

, : - - where you can shop if gctting 
of light, degree of brightness and your specific requirements. I ticket.” ‘ 
amount of diffusion desired, and a parking ticket. 
you can be sure your specification Waire FOR New 
will be maintained exactly in each FREE BULLETIN C-2-162. COLUMBUS, OHIO — Highway 
Evenglo” panel, from first to last. Oh datiatien tuciatess Gate build J ad Is all 

» , . +) | } ( 

Koppers Polystyrene 8X and 81 ‘ ae uders and municipal OMCials all Over 

» the types normally used in for eee eee’ ete and the state sighed with relief last week 
OFS the types aC cs, _ . » optical properties, and outlines ‘ 2 : ‘ : 
meee Evenglo.” Its high heat Go cones of Bs Getteinnes ta when the Ohio Supreme Court upheld 
my ta yo temperature gives it a the lighting field. the Turnpike Commissior right to 
decided advantage over competitive 


cept the merchants in the area. Thev’re 


use cement for paving if vants to, 
without taking bids on asphalt too. The 


ye asphalt industry had held—and_ two 
Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better eed tocoshecylag lower courts had agreed th it—that 
it and Many Better Products Possible Ss consran OE public authorities, in tal bids on 
projects, could not specify any one ma- 
* tcrial to the exclusion of others (BW — 
7 Koppers °) fons ttt Feb.28'53,p74). A big rush of invita- 
tions to bid is expected from Ohio 
municipal officials who h withheld 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. highway and other publi istruction 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-6133, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. projects pending the Su 1¢ Court 

Sales Offices: New York » Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles decision. 
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The days of “slow freight” are numbered! 
Even now, the railroads are continuing 

their modernization programs—matching 
diesel power with Hyatt-equipped freight 
cars! With Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Boxes at the wheels, these cars can rol! for 
hour after hour at streamliner speeds—on 
passenger train schedules. Old-type, friction- 
bearing journal boxes often overheat at 

high speeds, causing “hot boxes” that delay 
trains—but with Hyatt Roller Bearings on the 
job, the “hot box” problem can be eliminated 
Cars will start easier, roll smoothly with 

less damage to lading, and last longer. Hyatts 
have been standard equipment on diesels 

and passenger cars for many years—and 
you'll find them doing an important 


friction-fighting job in every industry! 


a * | 
£ 
“= 


Streamliner speeds for freight.. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 














In keeping with Jessop’s drive for un- 


qualified leadership in the production of 


specialty steels, is this new manufacturing 
development at the Washington mill. 
Through a continuous process, carefully- 
controlled, ground-and-polished carbon, 
alloy, and stainless flat steels in widths up 
to 24 inches and in all applicable cut 
lengths, are available in large quantities. 
For example, the automatic furnace equip- 
ment alone is capable of processing a 
normal 7,000,000 pounds per year. Such 
steels in quantity were formerly obtain- 


STEEL COMPANY 





able only in Europe, on an average deliv- 
ery schedule of at least 18 months. Now, 
you can get them from Jessop in a few 


weeks. This new availability should be of 


high interest to the makers of band saws, 
paper mill machinery, food packing equip- 
ment, textile machinery, and all others 
that require tempered steel with fine sur- 
face finish, flatness, straightne accuracy 
of gauge, and exact composition. When in- 
quiring, mention TRU-GROUND, which 
is the trade name of this new steel 

this prime example of Jessop enterprise. 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The odds run at about 100 to 1 against your ever being successfully 


sued for liability as a result of injuring another person or damaging 
JUNE 13, 1953 his property. 





That very fact can lull you into a false sense of security. For offsetting 
the rarity of such suits are the high damages you would probably have to 
pay as the result of just one. 


Courts today tend to award big money to claimants who can prove 
that negligence has caused them serious injury. In some cases, settlements 
have run to at least three times the value of the guilty party’s property. 


Only personal liability insurance can protect you from that kind of 
SERVICE deep financial distress. 


Owning and maintaining a home and property carry the constant 
risk of liability. That’s because an almost infinite variety of conditions can 
cause accidents for which you may be held responsible. Each one has its 
own peculiar twist. But there are some general rules and distinctions 
that the law uses to define liability: 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Your liability is greatest to business visitors to your home or apart- 
ment. These include the mailman, delivery boys, meter readers, the 
gardener, all servants, the family doctor—anyone, in other words, who is 
there for your and their mutual business advantage. 


If any of these is injured on your property, he can sue you for 
negligence. He can collect if he can prove that your premises had an 
unsafe condition that you could have discovered and remedied. Examples: 
a loose floor board, an icy walk, an unlighted stairway, a child’s toy. 


Your not knowing about the hazard is no defense—if the jury finds 
that, exercising reasonable care, you could have been aware of it and 
eliminated it as a cause of the accident. 


That applies only to business visitors, however. A nonbusiness visitor 
assumes the risk of hazards in your home that are unknown to you. Thus 
if you had not discovered the loose board, say—even if you could have by 
the simplest inspection—you would probably not be liable to social guests. 


Included as nonbusiness visitors are not only invited friends, but 
casual callers, peddlers, and door-to-door canvassers. (The last two become 
business visitors only if you buy something from them.) 


Your least liability is to trespassers—-usually children. However, 
you can be liable if a child is injured as a result of your failure to provide 
adequate protection in certain situations. One example: If you allowed the ° 
ropes on an abandoned swing to rot, and a child were injured, you might 
be held liable. 

Note this: You are usually not liable for the negligence of your own 
children. Thus if your son should injure a pedestrian while riding his bicycle, 
you would not normally be liable. (Your son would be. In that case, only 
his personal funds would be subject to any judgment.) 


However, you would be liable if you knew your son to be reckless 
anyway, and had done nothing about it. In such a case, the law might 
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conclude that you should have taken disciplinary measures—even to taking 
the bike away from him. 

The same reasoning applies to pets. If your dog bites the mailman 
once, for example, you probably would not be liable. But if you know the 
dog to be vicious, then you might be. 

o 

You can best guard against all these contingencies through a compre- 
hensive personal liability insurance policy. This policy automatically 
covers you and your family for liability for all personal activities. That 
includes accidents at home, away from home, sports accidents (including 
golf), damage by children and pets. 


Basic premium for this family policy is around $10 a year for a limit 
of $10,000 for each occurrence and $250 medical-payments coverage. 
For only a few dollars more, you can boost the limit to $100,000 for each 
occurrence. Whatever the limit, you can get a three-year policy for 2'% 
times the annual premium. 

& 

If you are buying seat covers for your car, remember that all types 
have both advantages and disadvantages. What you want most from 
seat covers—plus your own judgment—is your best guide. 


Most seat covers now are made of plastics, nylon, rayon, or fiber. 
Prices range from $9.95 for an inexpensive fiber up to $75 and more for 
quilted plastics and nylons. Here are characteristics of the main types: 

* 
¢ Fiber is cooler than most other materials. It will last a reasonable 
length of time if it has a vinyl coating. But it can’t be washed. Best buy 
if you're turning your car in soon, want merely to protect resale value. 


* Rayon is losing favor, has already been dropped by some companies. 
It can’t be washed, must be dry-cleaned—increasing its ultimate cost. 


s 
¢ Plastics are the biggest seller (60% of one company’s sales). They 
make strong, serviceable, and practical seat covers—they resist spotting, 
can be scrubbed clean with soap and water. Their smooth surfaces make 
getting in and out of the car easy. 


Disadvantages: Plastic gets extremely hot, especially in direct sun- 
light; is tough on furs; creates static electricity that may jolt you. 


¢ Nylon is the strongest of all materials. You can take it off, throw it 
in the washing machine. Like plastic, nylon is easy to slide along. But 
note that it spots easily, is likely to fade in sunlight. 
% 
A new pain-killer may ease childbirth for your wife or daughter. In 
tests on 1,000 deliveries, a new synthetic drug called Nisentil produced 
satisfactory pain-relieving results in 98.1% of all cases. 


* 

Some brokerage firms are recommending purchase of certain U.S. 
Treasury bonds—even though they are selling at sharp discounts from par. 
The reason is not for yield—but because many are worth more than their 
market price in paying estate taxes. 


Under the Internal Revenue Code, such bonds are acceptable at par in 
payment of death taxes. The conditions: They (1) must have been owned 
by the decedent continuously for at least six months prior to his death: 
and (2) must constitute a part of his gross estate at death. 
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Floats, fenders and surfboard by 


100% Marvinol-it floats! 


It’s exploded Marvinol vinyl— just about the biggest firm and easy to handle. And color is lasting 


thing since the birch bark canoe! bleach, rub off, or mar other surfaces 


More buoyant than cork! Made into flutter boards, Worth going to sea, all right! With its chemica 

floats, life preservers, and boat fenders, Marvinol cellular ance, toughness, and resilience—its heat, light, and 
plastic stays buoyant, too— with practically no absorption! stability—and its ease of processing, Marvinol exploded 
vinyl has opened a whole new field of product po 
bilities. Panel thermal insulation, flotation equipme 
seals and gaskets, cushioning, and crash panelling 

a few of the many. 


Almost indestructible! Flattened like a pancake—this 
tough Marvinol material resumes its original form! It 
needs no coating or finishing—resists abrasion, snagging, 


tearing—lasts for years and years! 
' . . . Better look int ses Marvinol” offer 1. For 
No rot, fungus, or corrosion! Chemically inert look into the pluses M ' 

more information on this partner to Naugatuch 


Marvinol is impervious to water, oil, or sea growth! s ; 
6 VIBRIN® polyesters and KRALASTIC® rubber-resin 
Soft and pleasant to the touch, this material is still write to address below. 


55 ELM STREET 


N augat uc k E; h em i eS @ | waucaTuck. CONNECTICUT 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


BRANCHES: Akron + Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York + Philadel; 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
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OLD-TIMER paper and pulp is still Mobile’s biggest single industry, and it’s expanding 
fast. Lush timber stands nearby keep this International Paper Co. pulpwood pile high. 
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NEW ARRIVAL, Courtauld’s, Ltd., yon STATE DOCKS handle millions of tons of cargo each year. Big money-makers are oil 


fiber plant nearby spurs chemical boom. and bauxite, being unloaded here for delivery to Alcoa’s giant plant in Mobil 


Mobile: Industry Springs Up 
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SHIP REPAIR is a major business in Mobile. RESORTS, with luxury accommodations ‘TOURISTS find it easy to get into Mobile 
So are the ... like Point Clear’s Grand Hotel. through the Bankhead Tunnel. 


| Ac ross the Bay (Story continues on page 184) 








OFFICE BUILDINGS like Waterman Steam- 


ship Corp.'s smile on reminders of . . . 


‘ ; w 
ee 4 LtPhy ' 


Ne, EEMeEL 


LUAN CO 


PROSPERITY shows up in many ways: 
number of loan companies springing up, . . . 


OLD SOUTH, typified by Bienville Square. 


Mobile’s heart lies there and in... 


PROJECTS like this spanking-new hospi- 
tal with 


first-rate facilities, and in 


like most 


CHURCHES, which Mobile, 


southern cities, keeps filled on Sundays. 


THINGS CULTURAL like the symphony 


orchestra with a full-time conductor. 


Mobile Blends Old and New 


The Negro longshoreman unloading 
cargo at the Mobile docks still sings 
and chants as he works, the same as 
he did 50 years ago. Beyond that there 
are big differences. He has a union 


184 


card in his pocket—and a wallet full 
of money on payday. 

What has happened to the long- 
shoreman is a symbol of some big 
changes taking place in Mobile. Its 


(Story starts on page 182) 
most precious asset—water trans- 
formed Mobile from a s! py-eved 
southern steamboat town into a hus- 
tling city bursting its economic seams. 
And now, an exciting n¢ find—a 
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Naturally, you can trust your refrigerator to keep baby’s formula, or your 
meat, butter, mayonnaise and other highly perishable foods from spoiling. 
One big reason why is that the manufacturer installed leakproof Bundy 
weld Tubing to carry the cooling refrigeration gases. Bundyweld protects 
you as it has protected owners of millions of other refrigerators during 
the last 20 years. 


Why you can trust 
your refrigerator 


Inside the walls of your home freezer, up to 
eighty-five feet of leakproof Bundyweld Tubing 
carry heat-absorbing gases to preserve valuable 
food supplies at temperatures below zero. Bundy 
weld’s so completely reliable it’s the safety stand- 
ard of the refrigeration industry. 





Refrigeration gases 
can rush through a 
hole invisible to your 
eyes. But Bundyweld 
Tubing never gives 
them an opening. 

‘“‘Leak-sniffer’’ (shown 
above) can detect the escape of as little as 1/100 o 
of gas a year, yet registers a complete blank where 
Bundyweld’s at work. No wonder manufacturers 
insist on giving you Bundyweld protection in 
condensers, evaporators, compressors and other 


components of their freezers and refrigerators. 





Bundyweld 
Tubing 


“The lifeline of refrigerators 


1 Bundyweld Tubing 
begins as a single strip 
of thin, accurately made 
copper-coated steel. 


2 We carefully roll 
the single strip of steel 
like this, make it into 
a double-walled tube. 


3 We take the rolled- 
up tube, fire it in a fur- 
nace, where the copper 
bonds with the steel. 


4 Result: Bundyweld 
Tubing, double-walled 
yet thinner-walled, cop- 
per-sealed, leakproof 





and freezers” 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 











DODGE REPORTS tell you daily, what’s coming up in new 


construction. 


Dodge Reports tell you who to see to talk business with. 
Dodge Reports tell you when to see him to get the 


business. 


Dodge Reports save your salesmen’s time otherwise spent 
beating the bushes to locate active prospects or chasing 


down idle rumors. 


Dodge Reports give you vital information on opportuni- 
ties in new construction you might otherwise never hear of. 

For 63 years Dodge Reports have made it possible for 
most of Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach the 
right people at the right time to do business. They can do 
Write TODAY for your free copy of 
“Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” 


DODGE REPORTS 


the same for you. 





P.W. DODG 








Dept. B5311, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





LOW COST ENGRAVING 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


The Green Engraver—proven by 
the experience of tool and die, 
electronic, machine, rodio elec- 
trical and instrument manufacturers 
Folder upon request 


GREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


PLATES 364 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Moss 


PANELS 











RPORATION Since 
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1924 
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the national classified advertising section of 
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CORPORATION 





" 9 — Be your own 
Boss Now! 


Here's the opportunity to go into your own, pro- 
fitable business! We want men to be franchised 
Wilkerson foctory representatives in the lucrotive 
compressed air field. You set up and run your own 
organization on a consignment basis. Advertising 
and training furnished free. Engineering background 
helpful, location in industrial area preferred, must 
be bondable ond hove transportation. This is not 
a get rich quick scheme! Write or phone today, if 
you want immediote profits ond a secure future 
in your own monvfacturer’s representative business! 


WILKERSON CORPORATION 
Box 4013, Denver 3, Colo 
Ory Compressed Air — Automatically! 


see page—194 





“ .. the one big thing 
speeding up Mobile’s indus- 
trial wheels is its oldest as- 
set,water.. .” 

MOBILE starts on p. 182 


tremendous salt dome discovered 40 mi. 
north—has Mobile businessmen talking 
like ‘Texans. 

e Few Scars—Like every city 
with industrial potential, Mobile got 
its second wind during the war. Since 
1940 the city’s population has shot up 
from 78,720 to an estimated 137,000 
for 1953. About 50,000 wage earners, 
many of them cotton field workers and 
farmers, swarmed in to work in the 
shipyards. 

When peace came, most of Mobile’s 
shipyard workers quictly packed up 
their tool boxes and left town. Em 
ployment in the shipyards dropped 
from a peak of 50,000 to today’s 4,000. 
e Holdover—Another wartin« present, 
however, has stayed big. The Brooklev 
Air Force Base, which employed around 
18,000 during the war, still uses about 
15,000 workers. With an annual pay- 
roll of about $54-million, it is Mobile’s 
largest single emplover 

Mobile’s pulp and paper companies, 
too, have poured millions of dollars 
into enlarged facilities. It is, and was 
before the war, Mobile’s biggest single 
industry. 


other 


1. Water-Borne 


The one big thing that is speeding 
up Mobile’s industrial wheels, however, 
is its oldest asset, water. Water has al 
wavs been Mobile’s Lorelei. It has lured 
to Mobile people and business under 
six flags. Water made Mobile famous 
during the Civil War, when Admiral 
Farragut steamed down the bay shout- 
ing: “Damn the torpedoes. . Water 
made it a big cotton port until com- 
peting ports bit off a large slice 

Yet, in spite of that, and the fact that 
Mobile’s seat on the Mobile River at 
the mouth of Mobile Bay just 31 mi. 
from the Gulf of Mexico makes it a 
funnel between the rich inland Ala- 
bama-Mississippi country and worldwide 
ports, it is only ia the past 25 vears that 
the city has blossomed out as a major 
port. 
e Late Start—Though Mobil 
years old, the seeds of port growth were 
not planted until the 1920s, when the 
state decided to build the Alabama State 
Docks at Mobile, its only seaport 

Last year the docks cleared some 
1,410 ships, handled around 4-million 
tons of cargo, including hundreds of 
thousands of tons of bauxite for a giant 
Alcoa processing plant nearby, oil, iron 
ore, bananas, molasses, rubber, lumber, 
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You can’t see [SYNTHANE] 





but it’s in the picture 


There are important factors about picture- 
making you never see in the print—the 
photographer, the lights, the darkroom, 
the chemicals. One of many materials 
essential to photography is Synthane—a 
laminated plastic 

Synthane is corrosion-resistant 
Synthane spools carry film from early 
ages of emulsion coating through develop- 
ng. Synthane is opaque to infrared rays 
vuich accounts for its use as slides for film 

cks. Synthane is an electrical insulator; 
ou’ll find it hidden in flash guns, lighting 
‘quipment and projectors. Synthane is 
wear-resistant and vibration-absorbing, 
inc for quiet gears in movie cameras. 


The photographic industry is only one 
part of the American industrial picture, 
and the properties for which Synthane is 
valued in it are only a few of the many 
Synthane has. Others are good tensile, 
compressive, flexural, and impact strengths, 
dimensional stability, light weight, high 
dielectric strength, ease of machining. 
Synthane has all these properties—and 
more—in combination. And the combina- 
tion may be valuable to you 

lo get the complete picture of Synthane 
and its possible place in your product, 
write today for the 24-page Synthane 
Catalog. Synthane Corporation, 1 River 
Road, Oaks, Penna. 


Here you see the three basic forms of 
Synthane laminated plastics sheets, 


. tubes and rods. All three are made by 


applying heat and high pressure to 
resin-cocted laminations of paper, 
fabric, glass cloth or mat. Synthane is 
thermo-setting, has many much-sought 
properties in combination. 


Synthane in 
Photography 
A—lémm Reel 
8,C,D-—Film 
processing spools 
E,F— Chemical- Cc 


resistont screws 
for developing & 
equipment 


G—35mm « fe p g. , 
toe f a 
é -z 


film carrier 








A 


Swithans-one of industijs unseen essentials [SYNTHANE | 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 





ICE IN THE BAG. Yes, you can buy 
ice in sturdy paper bags. The bags, 
in this case, were once closed with 
twists of wire. But the local Bostitch 
economy man showed the ice manu- 


facturer how much better looking, 
stronger, and more salable staple- 
sealed bags are. Now all ice plants 
in the chain use Bostitch stapling 
pliers to close ice bags. 


BAGGING ICE...OR BOXING A FOREST... 
BOSTITCH oes tr BETTER AND FASTER! 


YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE arrives in a 
big corrugated container when you 
order it from this famous Northwest 
packer. The bottoms of the boxes are 
closed with a Bostitch wire stitcher. 
The Bostitch method saves packing 


PREE BULLETIN describes 30 of the 800 Boatitch 
models most often used for wrapping, packing 
and container closing. Send coupon. 


BOSTITCH 
446 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


Please send me a free copy of your bulletin on 
Bostitch stapling machines for shipping-room 
use, 

I am particularly Interested in a better and 
faster method for 
© Repairing cartons 

or re-use 

C Bag-sealing 


Assembling cartons 
Bottoming 
C) Top-sealing 


BOSTITCH 


time, cuts material costs, eliminates 
losses due to moisture-loosened seals. 
Boxes can be made up as needed 


—no storage problem. Bostitch could 
save time and money in your ship- 
ping room, too. 


THERE'S A BOSTITCH MAN NEAR YOU-—300 
fieldmen in 123 cities in the U. 8S. and Canada, 
Bostitch service is always nearby. 


©) Sealing corrugated ©) Covering barrels 
wrappers C) Tagging 


anti Aes 


Name 

Company — 

ee 

Zone State 


10 FASTER 


fastens it better, with wire 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 





coal, and wheat. It ranks among the 
country’s top 10 ports and is still ex- 
panding. 

e Like Houston—Mobile has other 
stock in trade. It has fertile hardwood 
and softwood forests nearby, kept lush 
by the warm climate. The area has oil 
possibilities, and Mobile businessmen 
envision their city becoming some day 
a top oil port and a booming petro 
chemical and refining center like Hous- 
ton. 

Another potential is the Warrior 
Tombigbee Waterway that links Mo- 
bile to Port Birmingham, 450 mi. 
north. There’s plenty of barge trafhc 
on the waterway now. But plans are 
afoot to modernize the way 

Rebuilding the waterway will re- 
duce round-trip barge time from about 
14 days to less than 10 da 


ll. Ace in the Hole 
All of these potentials have Mobile 


businessmen dizzy when they think 
about the future. But the thing that has 
Mobilians talking most excitedly right 
now is the salt-mine discovery. The in- 
verted cone-like structure at McIntosh, 
Ala., holds about 6 cubic mi., or be 
tween 10-billion and 40-billion tons, of 
salt. It’s at least 2 mi. deep, makes a 
circle with a 7,000-ft. radiu 

Mobile’s newest industrial ace was 
turned up purely by accident in 1944 
by a Gulf Oil exploration team. The 
dome, maybe through sheer disappoint 
ment, lay untouched until last year, 
when Mathieson Chemical Co. moved 
in and built a $10-million caustic 
chlorine plant next to it 
¢ Trailers—To Mobile’s delight, 
Mathiecson’s arrival triggered off a chain 
reaction, helped lure to the area chemi 
cal and other companies, such as Geigy 
Chemical Co., Calabama Chemical Co., 
and Alabama Power Co., which is 
building a $30-million steam-electric 
gencrating plant. 

Alabama Power, in turn, helped bring 
in Courtaulds, Ltd., an English com 
pany that has just built a $25-million 
pushbutton plant at Le Moyne to make 
rayon fiber. And Courtaulds helped 
lure Stauffer Chemical Co., which sells 
most of the carbon bisulfide from its 
$2-million plant to Courtaulds 

The chemical boom is not over by 
a loug shot: At least two more chemical 
concerns are sounding out the area. It 
has made a teeming industrial beehive 
out of a hunting and fishing paradise. 


lll. The Old 


To all intents, the average Mobilian 
was born with a fishing rod in his 
right hand, a shot gun in his left, and 
so far he’s taken the industrial en- 
croachment in his athletic stride. Many 
businessmen still wake up carly in the 
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AU? COMM LAODLAG 


helps “miracle drugs” 


protect your family 


CCARTHO 
- 


first name in air conditioning 


Penicillin and streptomycin, unfamiliar names not long 
ago, are household words today. Yet important as these 
modern lifesavers are, manufacturers must be alert and 
ready for tomorrow’s new drugs, too —so fast does medical 
science move these days, That’s why the Carrier air con 
ditioning in the huge new plant of the Upjohn Company 
near Kalamazoo, Michigan, was designed with an eye to 
the future. ® Carrier provides temperature and humidity 
control in more than 100 different zones under Upjolin’s 
30-acre roof. Some of them keep air sterile and dry, as 
in the “freeze dry” department pictured. Others supply 
the right temperature and humidity for each processing 


step, for employee comfort, for storage, for maximum 


penicillin production. All of these systems are adapt 
able for changeover operations whenever a new medical 
discovery comes along. ® Carrier control of temperature 
and humidity can help any industry that requires precis« 
control of manufacture. It contributes to eflicient produ 

tion in more than 200 industries, among them: synthetic 
textiles, optical goods, chemicals, electronics equip 
ment. # There is more Carrier air conditioning serving 
more people and more purposes than any other make 

Carrier people founded the air conditioning industry more 
than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours to com 
mand. Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Dires 


tory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


Engineers and builders: The Austin Company, Cleveland, Obi 





CON EDISON CHOOSES 
NOARK BUS DUCT 





f 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON’S new Astoria electric generating 


plant, across the East River from Manhattan, is nearing completion 
...and to carry vital power to motors driving the boiler feed pumps 
and forced draft fans, Federal Noark Bus Duct has been installed. 
This bus duct was specially designed and built by Federal to meet 
Consolidated Edison's low temperature specifications. 


Design and Engineering Cooperation 
Federal Noark engineers are always ready to cooperate with con- 
sulting engineers and contractors to coordinate the Noark line of 
bus duct with the individual needs of any installation. In addition, 
as in the case of the Consolidated Edison plant, Federal Noark is 
exceptionally qualified to design and build special bus duct to meet 
unusual specifications. 


America’s fastest-growing line 
Leadership in the design of electric distribution and control equip- 
ment has created an enormous demand for Federal Noark products. 
Manufacturing facilities are being expanded constantly and today 
there are seven big Federal plants in the U. S., and an affiliated 
plant in Canada. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
St. Lovis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 





morming, get in two or three hours 
fishing before they go to work. 

The water that carved the industrial 
face of Mobile in large part shapes 
Mobile’s private life. Many business 
men own homes along the Dog and 
the Fowl Rivers; on weekends, motor 
boats and sailboats are thick as flies. 
eA Whirl—Yachting and boat clubs 
set the social pace. Country clubs run 
a poor second. 

The sports lure, coupled with Mo 

bile’s beautiful gardens, have made the 
city a sizable tourist center. But morc 
important to an Alabaman, the interest 
in fishing and hunting is a sign that 
the new industrial hubbub has not 
drowned out the old way of life. 
e At Heart—Mobile’s heritage as a pure 
bred southern city sticks out all over 
The downtown area breathes a musty 
closeness with the past. Fancy French 
grill work, Spanish patios, 100-vear-old 
gates and fences bridge the gap be 
tween today and days gone by. The 
section is old; the streets, made for 
horses rather than cars, are narrow. 

The heart of the downtown is Bien 
ville Square, a constant reminder of 
old Mobile. And across the street is 
the musty, nostalgic Athelstan Club, 
whose old-world appearance might 
draw sniffs from the lush private clubs 
of New York, Pittsburgh, or Chicago 
but to which most of Mobile’s cits 
leaders proudly belong. 
¢ Lines Drawn—True to its ancestry of 
Spanish, French, and English bloods, 
Mobile is a class-conscious city. In 
past times, social life and position were 
governed strictly by family background; 
this still holds today, to a large extent. 
Wealth, however, can open a lot of 
doors to Mobile social circles that 
otherwise would be locked to outsiders. 

The social season begins early and 

lasts late. Partying starts in high school, 
and it’s not unusual for a high-school 
senior to be invited to 25 or 35 gradu- 
ation parties, starting at Cliristmas time 
and ending on graduation day. 
e Seasonal—The weather—and the en 
durance of Mobilians—largely deter 
mine the length of the season. It be 
gins in the late fall and goes on till 
early spring. ‘The season's high spot is 
Mardi Gras time. Most of its social 
activity is sponsored by Mobile’s highly 
revered mystic societies. But the Mo- 
bile version is tamer than the New 
Orleans one and is staged mainly for 
the benefit of Mobilians, not visitors. 

When summer comes the social 
whirl stops dead. Mobile gets sticky 
hot then, and most Mobilians who can 
afford it make a beeline for their water- 
front homes. 


IV. The New 


For the city’s Negroes, however— 
© of the city’s population is Negro, 
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untain 
outh 


Sculptors use bronze because this copper 
alloy stays young forever. 








Your home, inside and out, keeps its youth and 
good looks with copper and its alloys. That's 
why Chase Copper Gutters and Downspouts, 
Copper Flashing and Bronze Screens are the 
sign of a well-built house. Handsome brass 
doorknobs, lanterns and building hardware 
lend lifelong beauty to your home. 





Chase wholesalers, backed by Chase mills and 24 
warehouses, stand ready to serve your building 
contractor or architect. Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


























Pi WATION'S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


@ Pees & COPPER 


Subsidiary of 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN., Warehouses and Sales Offices at: — Albany?  Atienta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnsti Clevelend Delles Denvert Detroit Houston —indienapolis 
Kansas City, Me. Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orieans New York Philadeiphia Pittsburgh Providence Rochestert St. Lows San Francisco Seattle Welerbury ( fseles office only) 





NEW SOLNUS OILS 
GIVE YOU 


MORE LUBRICATION 
PER DOLLAR 


New Multimillion-Dollar Plant 
Producing Better General Lubricants 
at Moderate Prices 


They can be used for lubrication of plain bearings, 
antifriction bearings, linkages, slides, cams and gears; in 
gear boxes, hydraulic systems, circulating systems, industrial 
diesel engines, compressors. 


They can be used for longer periods because they 


resist oxidation, prevent rusting and corrosion. 


They can be applied by any method used in gen- 


eral lubrication. 


They have extremely low carbon content. In 
compressors, for instance, any carbon that does form is soft 
and fluffy, is easily blown off, does not build up. 


For technical bulletins, call your nearest Sun office or write 
Sun Ort Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-6. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY ™~QUNOCE 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. @ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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—life, summer and winter, goes on for 
the most part in Mobile. Segregation, 
of course, is a part of the Mobile way 
of life. Most Negroes live in shoddy 
houses close to the downtown area. 
Mobile has its fill of slums, and rows 
of outdoor privies are mute evidence 
that sanitation is still way below par. 

Mobile’s Negroes today, however, 
are much better off than they were a 
few years ago. Quite a few of them are 
skilled workers and command good 
wages. Negro workers at the ‘Theodore 
ammunition depot sometimes make 
$150 to $200 a week, though the long- 
shoremen are probably the aristocrats 
of the Negro labor force. ‘The major- 
ity, however, are unskilled workers; 
thousands work as servants and maids. 
¢ More of Everything—Although Mo 
bile smacks strongly of the Old South, 
time and prosperity have brought about 
considerable changes. ‘There was a time 
when the residential district—two-story 
frame houses crowded on 50-ft. lots 
was close to the heart of town. That’s 
not so today. Well-off Mobilians are 
building out on the west side of the city 
—one-story ranch-type hou on sizable 
lots. Industrial developments limit its 
residential cxpansion to the north, 
Brookley Field blocks off the south, and 
the Mobile River the east 
¢ Building—The Mobile Skyline has 
changed. New streamlined structures, 
such as the Waterman Steamship Corp. 
building, tower over lacey, old-world 
balconies. Modern store buildings are 
going up right next to the old. As a 
result, the shopping area im archi- 
tectural hodgepodge. 

The community’s recent prosperity 
shows up in new community projects 
—the 38,000-seat Ladd Stadium, the 
million-dollar Seamen’s Club for mer- 
chant seamen, two spanking-new first- 
rate hospitals. 

Culture hasn’t been neglected either. 
Mobile has its own 50-piece symphony 
orchestra, which this year has a full-time 
conductor, Edvard Fendler Che city 
has its Joe Jefferson Players, who put 
on five or six plays a year in their own 
plavhouse; it has an opera guild, two 
community choruses, an art association. 

Mobile falls almost flat, though, 
when it comes to restaurants or night- 
clubs. Mobilians, for the most part, 
aren't restaurant-goers and at most the 
city has gnly two or three good res- 
taurants. There is no first-class night 
club. 


V. Businessman’s City 


Mobile, then, is no mecca for the 
night-club tourist. By and large, it’s 
a businessman’s town, shaped by men 
like E. A. Roberts, chairman of Wa- 
terman Steamship Corp., and Capt. 
Norman G. Nicholson, its president; 


D. R. Dunlap, chairman, and J. M. 
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Even with opaque containers 
X-ray accurate 
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GE HYTAFILL 
monitors up to 900 
containers per minute 


within #1/64 inch 


bade 
fia 
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Now, x-ray offers a fast, low-cost, auto- 
matic method for checking the height- 
of-fill in sealed opaque (or transparent) 
containers. The GE HYTAFILL Moni- 
tor placed on your conveyor line sig- 
nals for automatic rejection of over- 
or underfills. 

Easily adapted to most existing lines, 
HYTAFILL works faster than any unit 
of comparable accuracy. It’s an inex- 
pensive way to safeguard your customer 
goodwill by eliminating short measures 


ly checks the fill 


without costly overfilling . catching 
“leakers’’ that might « 
embarrassment 

If you're 
flowing solids, ask your GE x-ray rey 
resentative HYTAFILI 
He may also be able to show you how 
X-ray can save you money on other 
inspection and testing problems. Or 
write X-Ray De partment, Gene ral Ele 
tric Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
for Pub. AO-6, 


Luss spoilage or 
yackaging liquids or free 


for tacts on 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric's HYTAFILL Monitor is economical 
because it’s simple. As the narrow x-ray beam passes 
through the containers at the correct height-of-fill, a 
tiny cadmium sulfide crystal automatically detects any 
variations exceeding 1/64 inch. 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








=== Position Vacant = 
District Chief Clerks: Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices 
Ame to 40 We are @ natural gas utility com 
pany engaged in production, transmission, and 
distribution in four states, We offer a full pro 
gram of employee benefits. Apply by mail to 
Southern Unton Gas Company, Burt Building 
Dallas, Texas. Attn: Mrs. Singer 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
Salesman (New England) represent Boston 


metal spinner, Comm. basis. SW-7965, Busi 
ness Week 


Manufacturers Agents: Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Southern Ohlo, Central 
Indiana Nationally known manufacturer of 
essential specialty products used with machine 
tools, fans, compressors, punch presses, etc., 
seeks engineering representatives, Commission 
basis. List present lines and coverage. RW- 
£152, Business Week 


=== Positions Wanted 


Technical executive in consumer product quality 
research.and control, broad experience in food 
and beverage products, Master's degree in 
chemical engineering. 18 years experience in 
engineering, manufacturing, services and con- 
sulting. Age 41, versatile, outstanding record 
PW-5090, Business Week. 





Administrative Assistant: B.S. Degree, Chem. 
business admin Age 25, draft exempt. De- 
sires position with growing organization that 
can use responsible person having ability, per- 
sonality Exp. sales promotion. PW -8179, 
Business Week, 


Factory Manager available. Presently manag- 
ing factory employing 1300, engaged in medium 
production light manufacturing Responalbili- 
ties include production, tooling, planning, in- 
centives, methods, two foundries, and main- 
tenance, Age 43. Graduate engineer. Minimum 
salary $18,000, PW-8160, Business Week 


Consumer research work wanted. Mfg.-Farm 
area Experienced, PW-8133, Business Week 


4. Evander Patton, Sales Engineer, Chattanooga, 


wants job, PW-8161, Business Week. 


CPA—Attorney: Harvard, MBA, Diversified ex- 
perience nternal audit, taxes, accounting, in 
surance Age 37. Objective—treasurer or con- 
troller, PW-8183, Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted == 


New York Executive Representation. Save 
executive time and travel. Engineer-Attorney 
experienced all phases business and engineer 
Ing management will: Initiate and follow thru 
sales contracta; Interview new personnel; Con 
duct sub-contract Maison; Expedite orders ‘n 
this area; Handle business negotiations and 
credit problema; Provide permanent New York 
oMce. Adjustable annual fee. RA-8128, Busi 
ness Week, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Automatic /\cuchinery, Electro-Mechanical 
Devices designed and built. Surveys and Pro 
posals without charge. Product Technicians 
Ince., 130 Main Street East, Rochester, New 
York 


Mexican Operations — American’ Management 


Consultant Nineteen years in Mexico. Good 
local business and Government contacts. Beat 
references, Edward G, Bush, Paseo de la Re 
forma 1, desp 957. Apartado postal 21146 
Mexico, DF 
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Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in developing on the spot informa 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, ex 
porters engineering concerns advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments. For details, write Overseas Busi 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor 
poration, 336 W. 42nd N.Y. 36, N.Y 


EQUIPMENT 








For Sale 


Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 
in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and aceurately gather duplicated forme in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor mod:is for 
all needs, Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 20 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus". Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry: New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L. C. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas 


high profit manufacturing 
Annual sales 
BO-8121, 


For sale or merger 
corporation, metropolitan area, 
exceed $600,000. To settle estate. 
Business Week. 


Be Your Own Boss! See our ad on poge 186. 
Wilkerson Corp., 1717 E. Colfax, Denver 6, 
Colorado 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 





==N.Y.C. Busi Location—Rental = 
In the center of New York City, small building 


two stories, ideal for branch warehouse and 
office. M-8136, Business Week 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale . 
Helicopter For Sale—Hiller Model 360. Not 


flown since major overhaul. New mast and 
rotor blades. FS-8075, Business Week, 








BUSINESS SERVICES 


Fleet Leasing ———_——— 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars 

No capital investment Ketter employee relations 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
Unlimited mileage. 

OUR BPECIALTY: TRUCKS AND EXECUTIVI 

AIRPLANES 100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3261 

















Griser, president, of Alabama Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co. J. F. McRae, 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank, and H. A. Pharr, president of 
the First National Bank, are also prime 
movers, as is frank-talking journalist 
Ralph B. Chandler, publisher of the 
city’s two newspapers. 

Publicity-shy Waterman Steamship 
Corp. is by far the dominant business 
concern in Mobile. The 34-year-old 
company, one of the big U.S. steam- 
ship lines, owns the sleckest office 
building in town, the Grand Hotel, 
and other juicy holdings. It is one 
of Mobile’s top givers, contributed 
heavily to the Seamen’s Club, Ladd 
Stadium, and a score of other projects. 
¢ Closed Shop—Labor is no weak sis- 
ter. Both CIO and AFL officials claim 
Mobile is one of the most heavily un- 
ionized cities in the South. 

AFL dominates, with roughly three 
times the membership of the CIO lo- 
cals. But there’s not much friction 
between the two, and in politics they 
usually act jointly. 

The unions’ political activity is con- 
siderable. Many locals specify that 
unless members are registered voters 
they can’t pay their union dues. One 
AFL local reports that in 1950 only 5% 
of its members were registered voters; 
today 100% are. 
¢A Realist—Politically, Mobile is a 
conservative Democratic city, even 
though elections aren’t necessarily 
run on a party candidate basis. The 
city is governed by a board of three 
commissioners; the mayor's job is ro 
tated among the three. 

Mobile’s present mayor, Charles A. 
Baumhauer, has been a commissioner 
for 20 years, mayor seven times. A po 
litical realist, he knows the city’s prob 
lems inside out. 

Basically, the problems Baumhauer 
worries about are the same ones most 
Mobile businessmen think about. He 
feels that pollution of water in Mobile 
Bay is one of the most serious. Another 
problem is street paving. And Baum 
hauer wants to build more parks, do 
something about the traffic situation. 
¢ Money-Makers—All this takes money, 
something Mobile doesn’t have too 
much of. The present tax rate of 74 
mills is pretty low, and chances of get- 
ting it hiked aren’t too bright. 

Fortunately, there’s a silver lining to 
Mobile’s financial cloud. The $5-mil 
lion Bankhead Tunnel, which takes 
U.S. 90 under the Mobile River, has 
proved an unexpected money-maker, 
ringing up around $600,000 a year in 
profits. And additional taxes are roll- 
ing in from new industries. 

Where will Mobile be by 1960? 
One banker figures population will be 
up about one-half—to 200,000 by then. 

“And if we find oil,” he adds, “the 
sky’s the limit.” 
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THE TREND 





Truce in Korea 


We have come in Korea to a milestone in the fight 
against communism. True, the South Koreans wanted 
unconditional surrender, and many sympathize with their 
view. But a full-fledged military victory could not have 
been gained without a far greater cost in American lives. 

In assessing the Korean struggle, most Americans will 
realize that what has been accomplished by those who 
fought and died in Korea is an achievement without 
parallel. For the first time in history, the free world has 
checked armed invasion, and as President Eisenhower 
said so eloquently, we have forced the Communists to 
“a clear abandonment of the fruits of aggression.” 

Thus, in a larger sense, Korea now represents a victory 
that can be accepted with honor. We have not departed 
from our desire to help the Republic of Korea establish 
a unified and independent state. On the contrary, we 
will seek this goal without letup, but in declaring that 
we will depend on peaceful means, the President made 
clear the great difference between communism and 
democracy. His emphasis on the principle that there 
cannot be independence without interdependence has 
not merely retained but decisively strengthened the 
American position as leader of the free nations. 

This leadership will be further tested in the months 
to come, for until the agreement on prisoners was reached 
we had no positive sign that the Communists were out to 
relax international tensions. Now that we are faced with 
vast new problems at home and abroad, we must not be 
lulled into a sense of false security. Now that the clamor 
for a meeting with the Russians will inevitably increase 
(see page 25), we must have a positive formulation of 
new policies, 

The free world is looking to us for guidance. President 
Eisenhower has shown that our basic democratic prin- 
ciples will not be overthrown for the sake of expediency. 
He deserves the support of all Americans for his stand. 
If we are to meet the Russians, our real strength, as he 
pointed out, lies in a united alliance of the democracies. 


It's Congress Move 


In a new move of executive reorganization, President 
Eisenhower has requested Congress to reestablish the 
Council of Economic Advisers as a three-man agency to 
advise him on economic developments. 

This is a wise decision, It is in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s frequently proclaimed desire to seek out the best 
available brains in order to help him in the primary task 
of keeping the economy on an even keel. 

In calling for the CEA’s reestablishment, the Presi- 
dent has also laid plans for a complete administrative 
reorganization of the agency. This, too, was a‘wise and 
necessary move if the CEA is to function free of the 
difficulties that plagued it in the past. 


Under the new plan, the chairman of the CEA will 
possess increased authority, while the other two mem- 
bers will take responsible but subordinate positions. 
This simplified relationship will not prevent an airing of 
different points of view, which is essential to greater 
understanding. But it will limit the confusion that, in 
the past, arose when council members made public their 
differences. The chairman of the new CEA will speak 
for the body as a whole, and will report directly to the 
President. 

At the same time that he proposed a new look for the 
CEA, the President reaffirmed his faith in the principles 
of the Employment Act of 1946, which commits the 
federal government to take appropriate steps in order to 
maintain production and employment. 

We have supported the reestablishment of the CEA, 
and the changes mapped out in the new reorganization 
plan seem to have eliminated most of the administrative 
weaknesses. But whatever its form, the real effectiveness 
of the CEA ultimately depends on its members. We 
have already expressed our wholehearted approval of the 
President’s choice for chairman, Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
(BW—Mar.21’53,p196). His selection gives promise that 
the two remaining choices will be of the same high 
caliber. 

The need for skilled economic advisers is especially 
important to an administration that is making good use 
of the talents of practical businessmen. For the long- 
range observations of professional economists can help to 
give advance warning of trouble ahead. It is good to 
know the President is intent on getting this essential 
behind-the-scenes work. We hope Congress will allow 
the CEA to function as an essential part of the Admin- 
istration team. 


They're Willing to Work 


Just in time for use in commencement oratory, New 
York City’s Commerce and Industry Association has 
reported on the performance of last year’s high school 
graduates in business. 

All in all, the youngsters didn’t do too badly. The 
most encouraging figure appeared in the grading of “will- 
ingness to work.” The employers believed that 92% of 
the students were quite willing to. work. 

But, as the survey showed, the training is weak—nota- 
bly in those traditional little red schoolhouse subjects, 
the three R’s. The firms were asked, “What are the 
high schools not doing that you, as an employer, would 
wish them to do?” The answer, from 88 firms, was that 
a little more reading, writing, and arithmetic might have 
been more desirable. Spelling and grammar, they added, 
were weak spots. 

Still, only 12% of the firms find the youngsters “diffi- 
cult to handle.” And that, in the age of Johnny Ray and 
hot rods, seems a pleasing anti-climax. 
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(utotronic— WITHOUT ATTENDANT —Elevatoring offers, as an optional 
feature, a completely aulomauic supervisory system. When itis m operation, 


the starter does not have to change the traflic programs manually, 


The comple tely automatic supervisory system ts kept aware ol every trafh 


change during a busy building’s day—by the traflic itself! 

Passenger calls and waiting time data are recorded continuously, A change 

in the trafhe pattern is detected automatically, Is the trathe Balanced Ur-pown 
Heavier-powN, Heavier-Up, DOWN-Peak, Up-Peak, Light-1nrermrrrent 2? When 
this guestion is ynswered, the automatic program selector puts a corresponding 
trathe program into Operation unmeciately, 

Autotronic WITHOUT ATTENDANT —Ele vatoring has an “automatic elevator 
operator” on duty in each car every minute of the day. This saves up to 

$7,000 a car, each year. 6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated 
group. Diversified traflic can be handled in large, or small, office buildings, 
hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of our 266 oflices about new or modernized installation 


Ous Elevator Company, 260 L1th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Buwughs Mierofilming 


Saves record-keeping space, time, and! money 
for these business leaders 


The increasing importance of positive, unalterable 
records for concise reference prompts more and more 
progressive organizations to adopt Burroughs Micro- 
filming. This simple, permanent photographic process 
reduces clerical time, minimizes filing space, and assures 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


To keep in step with production expansion and increasing sales 
serviced by Burroughs, is the most modern obtainable. volume, Pabst Brewing Company has established a records 
5 pany 


retention program with the aid of Burroughs Microfilming. 


accuracy. The Bell & Howell equipment, sold and 


Get the full story from your local Burroughs office, or Payroll records, accounts payable vouchers, journal entries, and 
invoices are just a few of the many records being filmed. Records 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. are now easier to locate and microlilming provides vreater 
protection for all documents retained. In addition there are im- 


portant savings in storage space when records are microfilmed. 





Fan AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. 


Pan American World Airways microfilms transportation requests, 


tickets, vouchers, checks and many other accounts receivable 
documents on Bell & Howell equipment. Reproduction on micro- 
film permits these records to be released promptly to other 
departments and allows fast and convenient reference The 
ability of the Bell & Howell reader to make clear facsimiles is an 


important feature for Pan American's operation 





THE LIONEL CORPORATION 


The Lionel Corporation, world famous manufacturer of model 
electric trains and equipment, utilizes the ease and speed of 
camera changes and the high mobility of the Bell 

& Howell Recorder to facilitate efficient filming 

of such diversified material as production records, 

engineering drawings, time cards, invoices, 


purchase records and contidential l-tters. 


High-Speed Bell & Howell Rec 


reduction ratio and B-mm = exy 
,OATHAT 1S 1 MICROFILMING l6-mm film provide more thn ima 
m coats, Choice of full film 
BellcHowell Burroughs 


) ‘running images down ¢ 
up the other) and simultaneous recording of 


document fronts and backs, side by side. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





